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INTRODUCTION 


MUSIC 


A fae first part of this volume contains a delightful collec- 
tion of songs for home use. They range from the cradle 
and nursery through fields of sentiment and memory into open 
realms of nature on land and sea. Here are songs about all 
the great relations of life—love, comradeship, patriotism, re- 
ligion. They are most of them full-voiced, hearty rhymes and 
ballads that everybody can sing and loves to sing together. 
These songs are doubly pleasant because they have a his- 
tory. They come as old and valued friends, whose separate 
welcomes have led them to return in company. These well- 
known songs of various times and many peoples are the songs 
we all have sung or wished to sing; the songs that our mothers 
sang to us in infancy, and our fathers hummed at their daily 
toil; the songs of our sweethearts and our boon companions ; 
the songs that have fixed popular conviction, inspirited armies, 
nerved champions of liberty, cheered those who strove to make 
the world a better dwelling-place, strengthened in old and young 
the love of country and of mankind, and deepened in the de- 
vout the sentiments of piety and trust and confirmed them in 
“the faith that makes faithful.” 


ART 


Young folks are much interested in pictures, not so much 
so in the history of art. They like pictures for their story- 
interest, and they like stories about how their favorite pic- 
tures came to be. We have remembered all this in making 
this collection. 

These clear, telling reproductions of the world’s favorites 
in art are carefully graded, the things little children like being 
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placed first; then the pictures that have proven true and tried 
to the school-children; then those that are enjoyed by our 
young people of high-school age. Then another assortment is 
given, with just the significant bit of story that makes them 
memorable—pictures from the masters of Italy to those of 
our own America. Much is written between the lines for the 
ambitious young art-student here. 

Those. who have never taken art seriously will profit from 
the last division of the book, WHat Pictures MEAN To US. 
After reading this you will learn to see more in even the penny 
reprint of a great masterpiece than you ever saw before, 

WILLIAM Byron ForBusH 
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Famous Songs for Young Folks 


NURSERY SONGS 


SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE 
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1, Sing _ asong of sixpence, a pock-et full of rye, Four and twenty 
2. The King was in his counting-house counting out hismoney, The Queen was in her 
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black-birds baked Ine &—— pie; Wheu the pie was o-pened, The 
par - lor _ eat-ing bread and honey; The maid was in the gar - den... 


birds be-gan to sing; Wasnot that adain-ty dish to set be - fore the King? 
hanging out the clothes, There came a little black-bird and snapt off her nose. 
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2 FAMOUS SONGS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


OH, DEAR! WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE? 
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Oh, dear! what canthe mat-ter be? John-ny’sso late at the 


fair. He promised to bringme a bunchof blue rib-bons, He 
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promised to bring me a bunch of blue ribbons, He promised to bring mea 
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bunch of blue rib-bons, To tie up my bon - ny brown hair. 
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Wa SIMPLE SIMON <} 


nN SIMPLE SIMON 


2. Sim-ple Si-mon went a -fish-ing for tocatch a whale, And 
3. Si- mon went to catch a bird, and thought he couldnot fail, Be - 
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Sim- ple Si-mon_ to the pie-man, “Let metaste your ware.” 
all the wa-ter he had got was in.. his mother’s pail; 
cause he had a_ pinchofsalt to put.. up-on his tail... 
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Saysthe pie-man un- to Si-mon, ‘Show me first your pen-ny.” Says 
Si -monmadea_ great snowball, and brought itin to roast, He 
When Simon came up close to him, the bird he flew a - way: Says 
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Sim- ple Si - mon to the pie-man, ‘‘Sir, I have not a- ny. 
laid it down be - fore the fire, and soon the ball was lost.... 
Si- mon, “I can - not catch you, be - cause you will not stay.”.. 


ee, ¢ i= aes = = 
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, 1, Sim-ple Si-mon met a pie-man go-ing to the fair, Says 
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HOT CROSS BUNS 
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Z 
Hot cross buns! 


Hot cross buns! If you have no daughters, give them to your sons; 


Hot cross buns! One a pen-ny, twoa pen-ny, 


a@ pen-ny, two eek! Hot cross buus! 
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POLLY, PUT THE KETTLE ON 
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1, Pol-ly, put the ket- tle on, Pol-ly, put the ket -tle on, 
2. Suk-ey, take it off a- gain;Suk ey, take it off a- gain; 
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Pol - ly, put the ket -tle on, We'll all have tea! 

Suk -ey, take it off a- gain;They’reall gone  a-way. 


BAA, BAA, BLACK SHEEP 


BAA, BAA, BLACK SHEEP 
\ 


Baa, baa, black sheep, have you a- ny wool? Yes, sir; yes, sir; 
ve 


And one for the lit - tle boy that lives in the lane. 
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sil - ver bells and reat i And sails eal allof a row.... 
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6 FAMOUS SONGS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


HICKORY, DICKORY, DOCK 
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Hick-o - ry, dicko-ry, dock, The mouse ran up the clock; The 
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clock struck one, The mouse ran down. Hicko- ry, dick-o - ry, dock. 
bee 
THREE LITTLE KITTENS 
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1. Three lit -tle kit-tens put on their mit-tens To eat some Christmas 
2. Three lit- tle kit-tens they lost their mit-tens,And all be- gan to 
3. You naughty kit-tens, go find your mit- tens, Or you shall have no 
4, Three lit - tle kit-tens ‘they found their mittens, And joy-ful ly did 
5. Oh, gran-ny dear, our mit - tens are here, Make haste and cut the 
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pie.. Miaou, miaou, miaou, miaou! 
ery.. Miaou, miaou, miaou, miaou! 
pie!. Miaou, miaou, miaou, miaou! 
cry... Miaou, miaou, miaou, miaou! 
piel... ep Purr - rr, purr - rr, purr - rr, purr. 
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PUSSY CAT, PUSSY CAT, WHERE HAVE YOU BEEN? 7 


PUSSY CAT, PUSSY CAT, WHERE HAVE YOU BEEN? 


SS 


Pus - sf cat, pus- sy cat, where have you been ? I’ve been to 
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Lon- ae to oo at the Queen. Pus-sy cat, pus-sy cat, 
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what oe nie there? Icaughta lit - tlemouse un-der the chair. 


HUSH-A-BYE, aes 
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= a-bye, iy by,on r tree me the wind blows the cradle will rock; 

Ty =| 5 T 5 aay BS ay 5 @ = 2. 
26-1. - = te = 
Ce = oe oan ase = 


N A 
Re a a ae aN | ne pen Nee 
fs, ——i—_#s f o—-g—g— a 
poate eet py 
r | | | te i ai 
When the beach breaks the cradle will fall; Down will come cradle and baby and all! 
a = y—6 
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8 FAMOUS SONGS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
OLD KING COLE 


1. Old King Cole was a mer-ry oldsoul, anda mer-ry old soul was 


we seus 
called for his  fid - dlers three. Ev - ’ry  fid - dler 
had a_ fine fid-dle, and. a ver-y fine fid-dlehad he; Then 
-@- -p- 
+ + - -B- % 
ez" a® 2B erecta ee ee 
2 ieee ees SS 
= 
: a — ~ 
$ i ea »—? 95 4—0 =| egn PoSe 
ig \ > 4 i jem 
é £ = eae =r x aes : 
twee, tweedle-dee, tweedle-dee, went the fiddlers, And so merry we will f 
-e2. 2. * 
a _—— re Cts eee ee 
p 6 a. eo ~€ = = ia a = x, 
tee 


Norr.—The part of the tune between * and * is to be repeated as often as necessary. 


ee : OLD KING COLE 


Trumpeters. 

 % Old King Cole, etc..... and he called for his trumpeters three. 
Every trumpeter had, etc 
Then toot, toot-a-toot, toot-a-toot went the trumpeters, 
And twee, tweedle de, tweedle-dee went the fiddlers, 
And so merry we will be. ; 


tee 


Drummers. 


3 Old King Cole, etc....and he called for his drummers three. [drummers, 
very drummer had, etc..... Then rub, ruba-dub, rub-a-dub went the 
And twee, tweedle-dee, etc..... And toot, toot-a-toot, etc., 
And so merry we wi} be. 
Pipers. 
4 Old King Cole, etc.....aud he called for his bagpipers three. 
Every piper had some fine pipes, etc..... 
Then yang, yang-a-yang, yang-a-“ang went the pipers, 
And twee, tweedle-dee, etc..... Ana toot, toot-a-toot, etc..... 
And rub. rub-a-dub, etc., 
And so merry we will be. 
Harpers. 

5 Old King Cole, etc....and he called for his harpers three. [harpers, 
Every harper had, etc..... Then ping, ping-a-pang, ping-a-pang went the 
And twee, tweedle-dee, etc..... And toot, toot-a-toot, etc..... 

Aud rub, rub-a-dub, etc..... And yang, yang-a-yang, etc..... 
And so merry we will be. 


HEY DIDDLE DIDDLE 
par? ata iiel ek 
—— ze ae Zs eee 
Ly — 


Hey did-dle did-dle, the cat and the fid-dle, The cow jumped 


= --=h = = AP 
SS SS SS SS SS 


i — 
ae ae 
o- ver the moon;... The lit - tle dog laughed to 
Z + s = g ‘: = zr) ss 
2 2 —g—* 3 5 
ei —— 
ae 
| # Sac re oo z 
_ Sy at Hl 
: 7 $: “9+ <p. 
f ia ep 
see suchsport,Andthe dish ran a-way with the spoon. 
: “0 a = _B- Sa, @ 8 = | 
4 areE : 
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GOOSEY, GOOSEY, GANDER 


By jpe: ete 


; { 
Goosey, goosey, gander, where shall I wander? Upstairs and Fics ae and 


sa ea NS Are =I 
x r | \—— == A we 
— + ——< — oe —\-——— A 
s ” a _# 


| 
took him by the left leg and threw him down the stairs! 


= ee 
; _ Ped. & & 


BABY BUNTING 


eerie 


Ba - by, ba- by Bunt - ing, Dad-dy’s gone a -hunt - ing; 


——— er 
= SS SS a 
ee 


{ 


Gone to get a rab -bit skin, To wrap the ba - by Bunt-ing in, 


$B: a: 


| ee tence 
ES ——————— ————— 


COCK-A-DOODLE-DOO It 


COCK-A-DOODLE-DOO 


ree z a eee =e 


iL. bee a: ano - dle - doo! My dame has ee her au My 
2. Cock- a doo dle - doo! Whatis mydame to do?.. ii 
8. Cock- a doo - dle - doo! My dame has found her shoe,.. And 


ae care = = —— 


mas - ter’s lost his fiddling- ne And we don’t know what to do!. j 
mas - ter finds his fid- dling- stick, She’ll dance without her shoe. 
mas - ter’s found his fiddling-stick, So she will dance with you. 


oa SS SS-8 San 25 
SSS SS ea 


TOM, TOM, THE PIPER’S SON 


{sist 
BG. 
m4 
SO | (a. 

de 
(oreo 
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0-3 “ rc Suse a oli 
Pe nr sere a eee 
Eee Zee 8S * ia 
anise aad 
Tom, Tom, the pi-per’s son, Stole a.. pig anda- way he run; The 
-@. RQ ye fo 
—2 @ —— 
cd ra cece Sew saris @ @ es 4 
22S S22 =SSS ae = 
—— 9 “e Lo ‘es 
borane! ipeeeennaenens 


N 
Sees penne wees 
aa oe a es == 
——? ~ Ly} oe ge 
5 nn”, ge > 
pee, Lo DY 
pig was eat, and Tom was beat, And Tom ran howling down the sireet 


-e -0- 
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GEORGY PORGY 


ee gy Por-gy. pudding and pie, Kissed the ph and made them cry; 


me ee oe eal see | 


Feel tise BOY BLUE 


eee EEE eS Seas = 


Little Boy Blue, come blow me your horn; The sheep’sin te meadow, The 


o-tr 
ert zs : 
<a, 
5 = St zoe \ eat oe 
ier = = s E £ = es 4 
cow’s in the corn; But where is he o that looks 


ee ee : 
Gm ro =e a ee 
i 


ey SSS eS 
aft-er the sheep? Un-der the hay - cock, fast a- sleep. 


THERE WAS AN OLD WOMAN ty 


3 THERE WAS AN OLD WOMAN 


i i tah eed aa jel ; ; 
SS 


For in her hands she car-ried a broom.‘‘Old woman, old wom-an, old 


y 
$5 . = =e | = — B -_ 1 
Gat 3 oe =# = re esr ce 
a y NS Ci CR BIE tim ry 


woman,” quoth I, ‘‘Ah, whither, ah,whither, ah, whither so high?’ ‘*To 


te : = ; 
Sees ae 
Posse aS Seal 


Sa -f 
i 5 | oy @ 
eee ee Pa oY! hace. 2 
sweep the cob-webs off the sky.” ‘‘ShallI go with thee?” ‘‘Byand by!” 
ea] 
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ee 
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TAFFY WAS A anes ie 


Siesta et 
—hy a = ao — 


ay 


1. Taf-fy was a Welsh-man,Taf-fy was a thief; Taf. Pees came to 
2. I went a Taf - e house, Taf-fy was-n’t ae Taf- fy came to 
-@- 
es =e == SE eas oe Sesser 
6 JN = fo Z Pod é x 
aoe 3 ( %- sz , 

my house and stole a piece of beef; I went to Taf - fy’s house, 
*my house and stole a sil- ver pin; | I went to Taf -fy’s house, 

2. -p- R- 
: a 2 2 — z= 

° @ j eo 
geet eee ees Se SoS 


He was not at home,Then Taffy came to my houseand stole a marrow bone. 
Taf-fy was in bed, ThenI took up a_pok - erand flung it at his head. 


i | 
: = —— o _ _——_ = 
eee ——a 

Z BABY COURTSHIP 

; NNN Une eh 

eS 
@ 

CR nl GE AAT PPS ee 


There was a lit-tle boy and a lit-tle girl liv’d in our al-ley. 


Qa o #1) oe? — ES | anes 
lex —— ae ss = 
—— : Bees oe é Ass 
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Says the lit- tle boy to the lit - tle girl, ets I, Ay kak 


aaa Sees =e 
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BABY COURTSHIF I5 


Se es vee vee ee oe = 
$ $ aS —p— oe B eer = =a 
a a el ca nl gs ga 


Saysthe lit - tle girl to the lit-tle boy,‘‘What would you do?” 


Says the lit - tle boy to the Jit-tle girl, ‘“‘I will kiss you!” 


= ae 


PAT A CAKE (Baby’s Hand-Play ) 


XN 
Se 
5 , 


a cake, ba - a pabes ig I will, 


mas -ter, as fast 


ean. Pat it and prick it and 


I 
s e ie : fi: 
ee eee 
\—-A— ee eee oe : 
ee eee pa 


? | | y | 
B, 


mark it with and put it in as en for Ba-by and me. 


_9f_+ g-:-___ 92 
se = te mee 
c a wee all 


jee 


Norz.—For ‘B”’ and “‘ Baby ” use the proper initial and name (P—Peter; (aed etc.), if 
preferred. 
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HUMPTY DUMPTY 


Sa wae ss 


Hump -ty Dump - ty a on a =o Hump - ty -— ty 


ee ose ss 
— ae i mass 


a a great bn; All the King’s hors-es and _ all the King’s 


a) 
> ae 
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SS 
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pb -A——* Pe ee Dap =e: -N. es 

aaa ees 
: commen memal 


men can-not put Hump-ty Dump-ty to- geth-er a - gain. 


one — ee 
as Px Ped! ® 
RIDE A COCK-HORSE 


FFG — SS —— — 
oe pS S$ SS = 


Ride a cock-horse to Ban- bur-y Cross To see an old 


37-6 = = : = 
Sr Ss E —— F fee 
| Fy % f , zm = = 3 : = ee = 4 


la- dy up-on a white horse; Ringson her  fin- gers and 
Tue 5 iar 


2 —— 


eh 


—- 


Ee RIDE A COCK-HORSE 17 


(es = SS Sl 


o e—e- 
bells on her toes, Sheshall have mu-sic wher - ev--er_ she goes. 
fe : : 


IS 2 Sse ee ae a= =i 


DING-DONG BELL 


; iN int 
G == —— =a ss a coo 
p eo 


Ee aos bell, Pus-sy’s in the well. Who put her in? 


c @ r) @ e 6 
eS SS frastaiep hie pare 
Pog 4 ae casiora rs as 

Sere es 
ESS STE Coes a eae ae eter eee 
1, ?—a—@ r te = a ees ar ; ze 
cc ig fet y 
Lit-tle John-ny Green. Who al dherout? Lit-tle Johnny Be Whata 
-@- -- 
= Se es a es 
[© a A oo __# eis 2 E e 
6 @ — co —s aia 
2 eee ° 
KR NNN RNS N 
: ee ee ee eS ee 
ce oe ee ee ee 
| | ( | vi ee Pore 


v 
naughty boy was that to try and drown poor pussy cat, Who ne’er did any harm, 


. e sf ee -—-s—-@— #9» = 
ee pe 
—_—$" — remeaicecn! 

or = secre 
e =a SS Se oa Leg. ee | 

‘2 pea 
But ~killed all the mice in his fa - ther’s barn. 
oa en, 
; e Be @ reo 
wpe ey a, ee 
eo i2 Seaas SS oe = 


LULLABIES 


SWEET AND LOW 


ALFRED TENNYSON JosrerH BARNBY 


Rather slow. 
ee 3 4 


gents SS en ie 
jee = o Pass 


1. Sweet and low, sweet and low, Wind of the west erm | “seawe 
2. Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, Fa- ther will come to thee  soon,.. 


pa 
ae Se Se es Fo 
a Yo Pass pea 


Low, low breathe and blow, Wind of the west - ern sea... 


Rest, rest on moth - er’s breast, Fa - ther will come to thee soon. 


’ 


SWEET AND LOW 19 


mf pp 
ioe 
ia eiOese| a —@. 
O-ver the roll - ing wa - ters go, Come from the dy - ing 
Fa-ther willecome to his babe in the nest, Sil - ver sails all 
==e= =e =e 
< es e eee ar ar ae ge 
saa a = 2 ; — ot t if 
| V ! 
ES SS a ee 
i is jiz e oT > : 
= —s - ms eG 


(a A 
moon... and blow, Blow him a- gain to me, 
out of the west, Un - der the sil - ver moon,... 
eS 
@ aag o-~ F @ Es £ f 5 o- 
| y cz 
re , 5 5 - e e 
=—s Z z FE —fe : 
. f ne Scar pees Remand mere ee 
[ a gee = =e 
fp rats -ée- dim. ime Tp 


Sed eae Saree 


While my lit tle one, while my pret -ty one  sleeps..... .... 
Sleep, my lit - tle one, sleep, my pret,- ty one,  sleep........... 


as é 
Se ee 
‘Som 


a ae 
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See Seer 
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DODO, BABY, DO 
English version by C. F.M. (DODO, L’ENFANT, DO) OxLp Frencu Luiiasy 


Arr. by CHartes FontEvn Manney 


Slowly and softly throughout. 


f ca Si BET 
Seine eo ica Rae Neg 
c— foes -~g——g—# = Kea fammese ein 
Soon my ay to sleep will ee 8 : 


Copyright, 1903, by Oliver Ditson Company. Used by permission. 


———— : DODO, BABY, DO ar 


LE Si Fse= 
aS a 
SS SS 
oe @ cae 


See the white hen doz - es, She will have a wee chick for you, 


= =F. So =. 


ap ‘poco Aes, 


¢ | 
6 o—# fo 9 @. 
pes ee 
== —— —— 
1a ” ___ poco rall. __ pa tempo. 
SSS Se Se : ae — 
If you sleep as good chil-dren do, Do do, Little chick is sleeping, 
3 <a ———s 
poe oe te 2. 
>= 
ee oes 
:3—§ @ = — Ewe ce ¥ j 
tae Soames seamen ae on fae ee 
4 pip ee Z 
SS ee el 


Do - do, slum-ber, ba -by mine. 


morendo. gy) ae rt. ppp 


ce fi+ re ae = if. hee ails | 
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GUARDIAN ANGELS 
(KINDERWACHT ) 
Ropert SCHUMANN, Op. 79, No. 21 

po Simply. 
NN 

_e =! — N h wy ~ 
a —— = 

1. When chil-dren lay them down to sleep, Two 

2. But when they wake at dawn of day, The 


aes es 
o =e $3 ge. BHO 
WD ~ o x “oO . _ow - 
ie 
——— = : ee 
aaa ee eA 
crese p 
=o ee ns = 
SSS SS SS SS 
a rat a . : oT V 
an-gels come,their watch to keep, — Cov - erthem up, 
two bright an-gels go a- way, Rest from their work of 
aa EEG EEE ee ee ee 
ay =a aA jecag oe = 7 = 
crese. : Day 5) 


eet =. @ al 
and warm, Ten - der - ly shield them trom 
and love, For God.... Him - self keeps... 
LEAS 
= ee ae aR - sree 
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GUARDIAN ANGELS. 23 


a 


evar) ty. harm, 
watch a - bove. 


pee: o | “oF eo ~o 
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JAPANESE LULLABY 


Tune—TRADITIONAL 


= —! 
ae : a a aes 


abe ome ia 1s a And the night is aod sae 
2. Thro’ the lone-ly night, When the stars are shining high;I _ will 


: 5 tes ly Sheath MB te 
eS ee 


Sempre con Ped. 


= (= 
ZS =a pl 2 =p =e So ees 
af ig tae eae 


comes to = at last, Sleep,my pret- ty babe. Birds and flow’rs and 
keep my dar- ling nigh, Sleep,my pret- ty babe. Birds and flow’rs and 
learn 


Sa ea 
el ieee eee 
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pret- ty maid-ens — have gone 


= == = = SSSA 


@ = FE 
ae eee 


rest. Oh! sleep, my pret-ty babe, 
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CRADLE SONG 
_ (WIEGENLIED) 


Kart Simrock JouHannes Braums, Op. 49, No. 4 
Translated by Arthur Westbrook 


Sere 


1. Lul-la - by and good-night! With roses _ be - 
2. Lul-la - mi and oe is gee 


ere ——- at EER 


ue er Se re, 


With gentle motion. 


dight, Creep in - to thy bed, There pil - low thy 
tight, Bright an - gels are near, So... sleep with - out 
x | 
2 eo ee ee 
ry =e ey as & = 
: — 3 3 ses 3 = a : H a 
o. eee Ee Mayes 
——— SSP RR CRE 
thes Se a ~ 
") —- 6 -8 ee = 
=a 2 Ses = = 
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head. If God will thou shalt wake, When the morn-ing doth 


fear. They will guard thee from harm, With fair dreamland’s sweet 
» 
te ea 
4 A J Nee ro -@- u 
-@- ee 
SS 
5 -@- 


Copyright, tg01, by Oliver Ditson Company. Used by permission. 
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CRADLE SONG 


break, If God_ will thou shalt wake, When the morning doth break. Bs 
charm, They will guard thee from harm, With fair dreamland’s sweet charm. 


: LITHUANIAN LULLABY 


[Wissel ae? | : 4 


1. Sleep, my bon-ny blue-eyed lit-tle treasure, Till the _ ro-sy.. 
2. May the an-gels.| hov-er ev-er near thee, Watch and ward for - 
3. “Mid the vi-sions of your peaceful slumber, Float-ing round you, 


22 —— ee 
Gs SS eS SSeS 
SEES Ge i tek er el 


F; | lassen becom 
dawning of the day... Brings the hap-py hours of pleas-ure, 
ev - er o’er thee keep; Fair - est vi-sions come to cheer thee, 


ev - er bright and free,... Let me be a - mong your num-ber, 

A fay 2 a a i om 
Ce Bad a KS 4 
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fe =o 
Cresc. poco rit. 
ea | aa ee 
SSS all 
* ae 
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_—_ @ ; 3 # mA E o— Zs = 
Pe ° i 

Dream the star-ry night a - way. Sleep, lit-tle treas - ure. 

Sleep, my lit-tle treas- ure, sleep. Sleep, lit-tle treas - ure. 

Don’t for-get to dream of me... Sleep, lit-tle treas - ure. 


So >} -—— 
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CRADLE SONG 


English words by F. R. R. Franz SCHUBERT 


1. Sweet-ly slumber ’neath the orchard shadows, Near thee murm’ring 
2. Sweet-ly slumber; o’er thine eye-lidsten-der Or-chard blossoms 
3. Sweet-ly slumber while I bear thee homeward ; Heav’n grows darker, 


Al eau x Som 

GPa En + EPECSESr eS Se SSsrs a: 
teh 4 A 

ae ae 


soft the brooklet hows; Winds of spring-time gen - tly lull thee, 
waft their fragrant snows; May they wake not, may.. they bring thee 
cold an east wind blows; In these arms sleep soft - ly, dar - ling, 


cee 
(pa ee eer fe erese = 
zr -9_*-¢- 


Mother’s dar-ling, mother’s op’ning rose. 
An - gel vi- sions, dewy,deep re-pose. 
Mother’s love, no change,no coldness knows. 


eect 


= ee 


a ee ee 
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“SONGS OF HOME AND REMINISCENCE 


OLD FOLKS AT HOME 


SrepHEeN C. Foster 


Moderato. 
ees ee 
—— a: 


@ 
down up:-on de Swa-nee rib-ber, Far, far a- 
roundde lit- tle farm I wan-der’d, When I was 


lit- tle hut a-mong de bush-es, One dat I 


a ii La eae See ‘atin 
es eee 


way, Dere’s wha my heart is turn- ing eb - ber, 
Den ma-ny hap-py days I _ squan-der’d, 
Still sad - ly to my mem-’ry rush - es 
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Der’s wha de old folks stay, All up and down de 
Ma - ny de songs I sung. When I was play: ing 
No mat-ter where I rove. When will I see de 


— —— 
5 a 


@ S 
whole cre = a = tion, ,Sad - ly I roam, 
wid my brud-der, “Hap - py was ds 
bees a - hum-ming All round de comb? 


—— 

a = ee 
Still long-ing for de old plan-ta-tion,And for de old folks at 
Oh! take me to my kind old mud-der, Dere let melive and... 
When will I hear de ban-jo tumming Downin my good old... 


ree 
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e2@l | 
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OLD FOLKS AT HOME 29 


and drear - y, 
All de world am _ sad and drear - y, 
All de world am = sad and drear - y, 


ge 
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36 
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Oh! dark-ies, how my 
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heart grows wea-ry, Far from de old folks at home. 
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THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET 
S. WoopwortH C. K1ALLMARK 
as = Tt IN <4 
PSPS je eS eS 
; @ o oe 3 Ame: A @ r) 
nee dear to this heart are the scenes of my childhood, When ~ 
1 j The orch- ard, the mead - ow, the deep tan-gled wild-wood, And 
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fond rec - ol-lec - tion pre-sents them to view, } § The wide-spreading 
ev - ‘ry loved spot which my in - fan-cy knew. § (The cot of my 


rs) eo Fie 2 -@- 2 
Sa SSSS = eS 
$y ae 


y [ Fine. y 


@ 
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pond, the mill that stood by it, The bridge and the rock where the 
fa-ther, the dai- ry house nigh it, Ande’en the rude buck - et that 


é =sasssrse 


ae ae 
or 
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cat - a - ract fell, 
hung in the well. The old 


Reber 
See a ieee eee ee 
é" 2 dee See Te pa 

= i ee ee a oe 
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Is 8 ee ee 

buck- et, The moss - cov-ered buck - et that hung in the well. 
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eee es oe ee = 
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oak-en buck - et, the i - ron-bound 


‘a MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME 31 


MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME 


SrerHen C. Foster 


Poco Adagio. 


\ 
Betpser ee ON ze wey reams iss 
o @ > ea SS ak -_g——__@ a or Br 
eS ee 
1. The sun shines bright in the old Ken-tuck-y home, ’Tis 


2. They hunt no more for the pos sum and the coon, On the 
8. The head must bow and the back will have to bend, Wher- 
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summer, the dark-ies are gay; The corn top’s ripe and the 
meadow, the hill, and the shore; They sing no more by the 
ev - er thedark-ey may go; A few more days, and the 
— | Eas 2 cial = Spas ese g q 
: SS es ae 
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meadow’s in the bloom,While the birdsmakemu-sic all the day. 
glim-mer of the moon, On the bench by the old... cab-in door, 
trou-ble all will end In the field where the su-gar- canes grow; 
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The young folks roll on the lit- tle cab-in floor, All mer-ry, all 
The day goes by like a shadowo’erthe heart, With sor-row where 
A few more days for to tote the wea-ry load, No mat-ter, twill 
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hap-py and bright; By’m by,hard times comesa-knocking at the door, 
all... was de-light; The time has come when the darkies have to part, 
ney-er be light; A few more daystill we tot-ter on the road, 
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Then, my old Kentuck-y home, good-night! Weep no more, my 
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la - dy, Oh! weep no more to - day! We will sing one song for the 


old Ken-tuck-y home, For the old Ken-tuck-y home, far a - way. 
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old Ken-tuck-y home, For the old Ken-tuck-y home, far a - way. 
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HOME, SWEET HOME 


Joun Howarp PAYNE Henry R. Bisnop 
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1. "Mid pleas - ures and pal - a- ces though we may 
2. An ex - ile from home,.... splen-dor daz zles in : 
8. How sweet.... ‘tis LORSSIG eset ‘neath a fond.... fa-ther’s J 
4°To. theese lt re-turn, .... O- ver -bur - den’d with 


roam,.. Be it ev - er so hum - ble, there’sno.. place like 
vain,... Oh!.. give me my low - ly-thatch’dcot-tage a- 
smile,.. And the cares of amoth - er to soothe and be- 
eare,.... The.. heart’s dear-est sol - ace will smile on me 
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A charm from the skies seemsto hal - low us 
The birds. sing - ing gai - ly, that come.. at my 
Let oth - ers de-light ’mid new pleas - ures to 
No more from that cot - tage a - gain.. will I 
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there, .. Which, seek.. thro’ the world, is ne’er met with else - 
eall;... Give me them, with the peace of mind, dear-er than 
roam,.. But give me,.. oh! give me the pleasures of 
roam,.. Be it ev - er so humble, there’s no place like 


Homei home!.... sweet, sweet home! There’s 
Home! home!.... sweet, sweet home! There’s 
Home! home!..., sweet, sweet home! But 

Home! home!.... sweet, sweet home! There’s 
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place like home,..... There’s no _ place like home! 
ne sere placer s Ilse OMe ic. 1. There’s no_ place like home. 
give.. me, oh! give me the pleas-ures of home. 
HO. place like home,..... There’s no place like home. 
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OFT IN THE STILLY NIGHT 
Tuomas Moore 
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slum - ber’s chain has bound.... me, Fond mem - ry 

friends so link’d to - geth - - er T’ve seen a - 
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brings the light Of oth-er days a - round me. The 
round me fall, Likeleavesin win- try weath - er, I 
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smiles, the _ tears, of boy - hood’s years, The 
feel like one who treads a - lone Some 
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eyes that shone,now dimm’d and gone, The cheer - ful hearts now 
lights are fled, whose gar-land’s dead, And all but he de - 
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rope cen! Thus, in - the still - y night, Ere 
part - - edl Thus, in the still - y night, Ere 
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slum ber’s chain has 
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THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS 
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1. The light of oth-er days is fad - ed, And 


2. The leaf which autumn tempests with - er, The 
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all their glo-ries past, For grief with heav -y wing hath 
birds which then take wing, When win-ter’s winds are past, come 
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forth with pur - er rays, But the heart ne’er 
gloom - ful life dis-plays, But the heart a - 
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feels, in sor-rowshroud -_ ed, The light of oth - er.. 
lone sees no re-new -_ ing The light of oth - er.. 
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But the heart ne’er feels, ‘in sor - row 
But the heart a - lone sees no re- 
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tls Oh, ¥ don’t you re-mem- ber sweet Al -ice, Ben Bolt— Sweet 

2. Un-- der the hick - ’ry tree, Ben Bolt, © Which 
3. Do you mind the.... cab-in of logs, Ben Bolt, At the 
4. And don’t you re-mem-ber the school, Ben Bolt, With the 
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Al - ice whose hair was ~so brown, Who Ri with de - 
stood at the foot of the _ hill, To-geth-er we've 
edge of the path -  - less wood, And the but - ton- ball } 


mas-ter so cru- el and grim, And the shad - ed... 
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light ae you gave her a cre, ike trembled with fear at your 
lain in the noon - day shade, And _ list-ened to Ap - ple-ton’s 
tree, with its mot - ley limbs, Which nigh by the door - HD: 


nook by the run - ning brook,Wherethechil - dren went to. 
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In the old chureh-yard, in the val ley, Ben Bolt, 
The.... mill-wheel hasfall- en to piec-es, Ben Bolt, 
The.... cab- in toru- in has gone, Ben Bolt, 


Grass.. grows on the mas- ter’s... grave, Ben Bolt, 
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In a cor-ner ob-scure and a - lone, They have 
The.... raft-ers have tum- bled.. in, And a 
The.... tree you would seek in.... vain; And where 
The.... spring of the brook is.... dry, And of 
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fit-ted a slab of the gran-ite so gray,And sweet Al-ice lies 

. qui - et that crawls round the wallsas you gaze Has.. followed the 


onee.. thelords of the for - est wav’d,Grows grass and 
ahs the boys who were schoolmatesthen,Thereare on - ly 
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un- der the stone, They have fit. ted a slab of the 
old - én. din, And a  qui-et that crawlsround the 
the gold - en grain, And where once. the lords of the 


atid... L And of  all.... the boys who were 


you 
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gran-ite so gray, Andsweet Al-ice lies un - der the stone. 


wallsas yougaze Has.. followed the old - en. din. 
for - est wav’d, Grows grass and the gold- ‘en grain. 
school - mates then, There are , on ly -yot..jand.. I, 
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Li Shoul ld auld ac-quaint ance be for- got, And nev - er brought to 
2. We twa hae run a- bout thebraes,And pu’d the gow - ans 
3. We twa hae paid - lt in the burn Frae morn - ing sun till 
4, And there’s a hand, my trust - y frien’,And gie’s a hand o 
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min’? Should auld ac-quaint-ance be for- got, And days o’ lang | 
fine; But we've wan-der'd mony a wea-ry foot,Sin’ auld.. lang 
dine; But.. seas be-tween us braidhaeroar’d Sin’ anld.. lang 
thine; Andwe'lltak’ a right gude wil-ly-waught For auld.. lang 
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syne? For auld lang syne, my dear, For auld lang syne, We’ll 
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OLD DOG TRAY 


SrepHen C. Foster 
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1. The morn of life is past, And evening comes at last, It 
2. The forms I call’d my own Have vanished one by one, The 
8. When tho’ts recall the past, His eyes are on me cast; I 
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brings me a dream of a once hap - py day, Of 
lov’d ones, the dear ones have all pass’d a- way, Their 
know that he feels what my breaking heart would say: Al - 
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mer -ry forms I’ve seen Up -on_ the vil-lage green, 
hap-py smiles have flown; Their gen - tle voice - es gone; I've 
though he cannot speak, Pll vain - ly, vain-ly seek A 
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fares: 


Sport-ing with my old dog Tray. Old dog Tray’s ev - er 
noth -ing left but old dog Tray. Old dog Tray’s ev - er 
bet - ter friend than old dog ‘Tray. Old dog ‘Tray’s ev - er 
te % Se 
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gen-tle, he is kind; T’ll nev - er, ney -er find 


bet. ter friend than old dog Tray. 
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LOCH LOMOND 


M. Lawson 
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1. By yon bonnie banks, And by 


2. ‘Twas then that we part-ed In 
8. The wee bird: ie sang And the 
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yon bonnie braes, Where the sun shines bright, on Loch Lo- mond, Where 
yon sha-dy glen, On the steep,steep side of Ben Lo - mond, Where 
wild flowers spring, And in sunshine the waters are sleep - ing, But the 
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me and my truelove Were ev - er wont to gae On the 
in pur - ple hue The Highland hills we view, And the 
brok-en heart it kens Nae sec -ond spring a- gain, Tho’ the 
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bonnie bonnie banks of Loch Lo-mond. Oh! ye’ll tak’ the high-road and 
moon com-ing out in the gloam-ing. Oh! ye’ll tak’ the high-road and 
wae - ful may cease frae their greeting. Oh! ye’ll tak’ the high-road and 
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SONGS OF SENTIMENT 


WHEN SHALL WE THREE MEET AGAIN? 


Harmonized by Epwarp S, Cummines 
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1. When shall we three meet a-gain? When shall we three meet a-gain ? 


2. Tho’ 


3. When a-round the youth-ful pine Moss shall creep, and i 
life are fled, When its wast-ed lamp is dead, 


4. When the dreams of 


in dis - tant lands we sigh, Parch’d beneath the burn-ing sky, 


vy twine, 
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Oft shall wea-ried love re_ tire, 


Oft shall glow- ing hope ex-pire, 
Tho’ the deep be - neath us rolls, 


Friendship shall wu - nite our souls; 


When these burnished locks are gray, Thinn’d by many a toil - spent day, 


When in cold ob - liv-ion’sshade Beau-ty, wealth, and pow’r are laid, 
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Oft shall death and sor-row reign Ere we three shall meet a-gain 
Still.. in fan-cy’srich do-main Oft shall we three meet a-gain 
May.. this long-loved bow’r re-main, Here may we three meet a-gain 
Where im-mor- tal spir - its reign, Thereshall we three meet a-gain 
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THE MEETING OF THE WATERS 
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1. There ig not in the wide world a 
2. Yet it was mot, that: Na) sture had 
3. ’Twas that friends, the be - lov’d of my 
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val - ley so sweet, As that vale in whose 
shed o’er the scene Her. 25. pur - est of 
bo - som, were near, Who made ev - "ry dear 
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bo - som the bright wa - ters meet; Ob! the 
crys - tal and bright - est of green; *T was 
scene of en - chant-ment more dear, And who 
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bloom of that val-ley shall fade from my heart, Ere the 
no— it wassomething more ex qui-site still, Oh!.. 
see them re- flect-ed from looks that we love, When we 


bloom of that val - ley shall fade from my __ heart. 
no— it | was some-thing more ex - qui-~ site still. 
see them re - flect - ed from looks that we love. 
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MASSA’S IN THE COLD, COLD GROUND 
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1. Round de meadows am. a-ring - ing De dark-ey’s mourn - ful 
2. When de au-tumn leaves are fall - ing, When de days are 
3. Mas - sa make de dark-eys love him, Cayse he was 0) 
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song, While de mock-ing-bird am sing - ing, 
cold, "Twas hard to hear old mas-sa call - ing, 
kind, Now, dey sad- ly weep a - bove him, 
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Hap- py as de day am_ long. Where de i-vy am a- 
Cayse he was so weak and _ old. Now de  or-ange trees am 
Mourning cayse he leave dem be-hind. I can - not work be-fore to - 
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creep - ing O’er the grass - y mound, 
bloom - ing On de sand - y shore, 
row, Cayse de tear - drop flow, © I 
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Dare old mas-sa am a- sleep - ing, Sleep-ing in de 

de sum-merdays am com - ing, Mas - sa _ neb- ber 

to drive a- way my sor - row, Pick - in’ on de 
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cold, cold ground. Down in de_ corn - field, 
calls no more. Down in_- de_ corn - field, 
old ban - jo. Down in de_ corn - field, 
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Hear dat mourn- ful sound; All de dark-eys am a- 
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de cold, cold ground. 
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Who'll buy cal-ler her rin’? They’re bonnie fish and halesome far- in’, 
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1. When ye were sleep-ing on your pil- lows, Dreamt ye aught o” 


2. An’ when thecreel o’ her- rin’ pass. es, La - dies clad in 
3. Noo. nee - bor wives, come, tent my tell - in’, When the  bon- nie 


our puir fel lows, Dark-ling as they face the _ bil- lows, 
silks and la ces Gath -er in theirbraw pe - lis - ses, 
fish ye’re sell - in’, At a word be aye your deal - in’, 
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forth=a river in Scotland. 
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Toss their heads, and screw theirfa-ces Buy mycal- ler her - rin’, They’re 
Truth willstand when a’ things fail-in’. Buy my cal- ler her - rin’, They’re 
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bon- nie fish and hale-some far-in’, Buy my cal- ler her - rin’, New 
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WHEN STARS ARE IN THE QUIET SKIES 50 


eee es 


Butwer Lyrron UNKNOWN 
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il, Uren stars are is aoa the qui - et skies,Then most I pees 
2. There is an “amis when an - gels keep Fa - mil - iar watch 


pape tly t-- S222 
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Se ee 


thee; Bend on me then thy tender eyes, As stars look on the 
men, Whencoarser souls are wrappedin sleep, Sweet spirit, meet me 
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ee 
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sea! For tho’ts,like waves that glide by night, Are still-est when they 
then, There is an hour when ho-ly dreams Thro’ slumber, fair - est, 
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shine; Mine earthly love lies hush’d in light Beneath the heavw’n of thine; 
ae And in that mystic - it seems Thoushouldstbe by my side; 
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wi earthly love lies eae in OMe aaah the heav’n of thine. 
And in that mys- i hour it seems ‘Thou shouldst heby my side. 
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THE LASS OF RICHMOND HILL 


Lronarp McNALiy 


James Hoox 
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charms all oth -er maids surpass, A fYose with-out a thorn.. 
whis - per to my charm-ing fair, “I die for her I love.” 
may her choice be fixed on me, Mine’s fixed on her a- lone, 
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This lass so neat,with smiles so sweet, Has won my right good will 
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Sweet 


to call thee mine,Sweet Lass of Richmond Hill..... 
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MY LIFE IS LIKE THE SUMMER ROSE 


Ricuarp Henry WILDE CuHaAr.tEs THIBAULT 
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; life is (kets the sum-mer eae That 
2. My ~ life vis hike; ce'. the au-tumn leaf, . That 
Sa My ealife” iss @ like.) the prints which feet... Have 
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o-pens to the fore - ing sky, But ere the shades of evening 
trembles in the moon’s pale ray; Its hold is frail, its date is 
left on Tampa’s des -  ertstrand; Soonas the ris - ingtideshall 
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ssc seat-tered on the ground to die; 
Rest - less—and soon to pass a- way! 
His..... track will van-ish from the sand; 
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Yet on the ros - es’ humble bed The sweetest 
Yet ere that leaf shall falland fade, The par-ent 
Yet, as if griev- ing to ef-face All ves-tige 
a ea a oe ean es Ss 
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dews of night are shed, As if 


she wept the waste to 


see, But none shall 


tree will mourn its shade, The winds bewail the leaf-less tree, But none shall 
. of the hu-man race, On thatlone shore loud moans the sea, But none shall 
k ues pal 
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weep a tear for me!.. But none shall weep a tear for mel 
breathe a sigh for me!.. But none shall breathea sigh for me! 
e’er la-ment for me!.. But none shall e’er la mentfor me! 
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THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER BS fi 

‘Tuomas Moore f Oxp AIR q | 
K . 

ae a { 


1. ’Tis the last rose of sum-mer, Left bloom-ing a - lone; 
2. I'll not leave thee, thoulone one, To pine on the stem; 
8. So.... soon may I fol-low Whenfriendships de - cay, 
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All her love-ly  com-pan-ions Are fa - ded and gone; 
Sincethe love- ly are sleep-ing, Go, sleep thou with them. 


And from love’s shin -ing cir-cle The gems drop a - way! 
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No flowr of her kin-dred, No rose- bud is nich, 


Thus kind- ly I seat - ter Thy leaves o’er thé bed....... 
When true hearts lie with -er’d, And fond ones are flown,.... 
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To re - flect back her blush-es, Or give sigh for 
Wherethy mates of _ the gar-den Lie scent - less and dead. 
Us eee who would in - hab -it This bleak world a - lone? 
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1. Wild rovedan _ In-dian girl, Bright Al fa - Ya - ta, 
2. Gay was the mountain songOf bright Al fa- ra - ta, 
8. Bold is my war-rior good, The love of Alfa ra ta, 
4. So sang the In- dian girl, Bright Al. fa- ra - ta, 
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Where sweep the wa-ters Of the blue Ju-ni - a- ta, 
Where sweep the wa-ters Of the blue Ju-ni - a- ta, 
Proud waves his snow y plume A - long the o -ni - a- ta. 
Where sweep the wa ters Of the blue u-ni - a- ta. 
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Swift as an an - te-lope Thro’ the for -est go- ing, 
Strong and true my ar - rows are, In_ my paint-ed quiv- er, 


Soft and low he speaksto me, Andthen, his war- cry sound ing, 
Fleet-ing years have bornea-way The voice of Al] - fa - ra - ta, 


Loose were her jet - ty locks, I In wavy tress-es  flow-ing. 
Swift goes my light ca-noe A. downthe rap-id_ riv er. 
Rings his voicein thun-der loud, From heigbt to height re-sounding, 
Still sweepsthe riv-er on,.... Blue Ju _ ni - a- ta. 
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TWILIGHT DEWS 


THomas Moore 


1. When twilight dews are fall-ing fast Up-on the ro- sy lea, 
2. There’s not a gar-den walk I take, There’s not a flow’r I see, 
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f watch that star whose beam so oft Has light-ed me and thee. 
But brings to mind some hope that’s fled, Some joy I’ve lost with thee. 
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And thou, too, on that orb sodear, Ah! dost thou gaze at even, 
And still I.. wish that hour was near, When, friends and foes for-given, 
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And think, tho’ lost for-ev - er here, Thou’lt yet be mine in heav’n? 


The pains, the ills we've wept thro’ here May turn to smiles in heav’n, 
fe @ 2 @ fe 
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- ho, Ho - ye- ho, who’s .for the for : ry? 
years ho, Hos" ya°s.ho,. Cm: for the. fer: ry. 
- ho, Ho! you're too late for the fer - 
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The bri-ar’s in bud, the sun go - ing down, And I'll 
The bri-ar’s in bud, the sun go - ing down, And it’s 
The bri-at’s in bud, the sun go - ing down, And he’s 


=e =< 


, — 
so quick and Ill row ye 586 stead - y, And 
1 lies < AGE: OMe 45 ali haven't & fen - ny, And 
row- ing quick and he’s not row -ing stead - y, You'd 
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tis but a pen - ny to Twick + en + ham Town.” The 
how shall I get mé to Twick - en - ham Town?” She'd a 
think "twas a jour - ney to Twick - en - ham Town. “O 


Fer - ry-man’sslim and the 
rose in her bon - net, and 
hoi, and O- ho,” you may 


Se en 


Fer - ry - man’s young, And he’s 
oh, she looked sweet As the 
call as you will, The 


=e See 


just a soft twang in the 


lit - tle pink flow - er 


turn of 
that grows in 


his tongue, And he’s 
the wheat, With her 


moon is a - ris - ing on Pet - er-sham Hill, And with 
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fresh as a _ pip - pin and brown as a _ ber-ry, And 
cheeks like a rose and her lips like a cher-ry, ‘And 
Love like a rose in the stern of the wher-ry, There’, 
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‘tis but a pen -ny to Twick-en-ham Town. 
sure and you’re wel-come to Twick-en-ham Town.” 
dan - ger in cross-ing to Twick-en-ham Town. 


““O-hoi - ye-ho, Ho - ye-ho, 
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CANADIAN BOAT SONG 


Tuomas Moors Unknown 
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1. Faintly as tolls the eve- ningchime,Our voic-es keep tune and our 
2. Why should we yet our sail_un-furl? Thereis not abreath the blue 
3. Ut - a-wa's mon this trem-bling moon Shall ok eT float o’er eh 


Tacs === iz tte fo ts 


SS Saas 


oars keep time. Our a es keep tune, and our oars keep time; 
wave to curl,., There not a breath the blue wave to curl; 
surg -es soon, Shall see us float o’er thy surg - es soon; 


pe 


Soon as the woods on she look dim, We'll singat St. Ann’s our parting hymn; 
But when the wind blows off theshore, Oh! sweetly we'llrest the wea-ry oar; 
Saint of this green isle, hear our pray’rs,O grant us cool heay’ns and fav’ring airs! 
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1. Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast, The en -ids are near, and the 
2&3, Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast, The rap-ids are near, and the 
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day- a past, The ne if are near, and the day - light’s past. 
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THE BRAVE OLD OAK 
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4 1 song for the oak, the a old oak, Who hath 

: 1 Here’s health and re-nown to his broad green crown, And.... 

; 9 He saw the rare times whenthe Christ-mas chimes Were a 


* | And the squire’swide.. hall, and the cot - tage small, Were.. 
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ruled in the green-wood long; 
his fif-ty arms so strong! 


mer - ry.... sound to hear, 
full 5 Eng - lish cheer, Land... all the... day, to the 
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sun goes down, And the fire in the west fades out, And he 
re - beck gay, They.. car - oled with glad-some swains. etl " 
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There is fear in _ his frown,whenthe 
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show - eth his might on a wild mid - night, When the 
gone, they are dead, in the church - yard laid, But the 
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storms thro’ his branches shout. Then sing to the oak, The brave old oak, 
brave tree, he still re- mains. Then sing to the oak, The brave old oak, 
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Who stands in his pride a- lone; And _ still flour -ish he, 
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A hale green tree, When a hun - dred years’ are gone, 
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THE IVY GREEN 


CuHares DICKENS Henry Russexi 
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1 A.... dain - ty plant is the I- vy green, That creepeth o’er ru - ins 
2. Fast hesteal- eth on, tho’ he wears no wings, And a staunch old heart has 
3. Whole ages have fled, and their works decay’d, And nations have scatter’d 
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old;.. Of... right choice food are his meals,I ween, In his cell so 
he;... How closely he twineth, how tight -he clings To hisfriend,the 


been, But the stout old I-vy shall nev-er fade Fromitshale and 
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loneand cold; The wall must be crumbl’d,the stones decay’d,To _ 
huge oak tree! And sly-ly he trailetnh along the ground, And nis 
heart-y green; The brave old plantinits lone-ly days Shall 
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leasufe his dainty whim, And the mould’ring dust that years have madé 
eaves he gently waves, As _ he joy-ous-ly twines and hugs a-roun 
fat -ten up-on the past; [For the state-li-est building man can raise 
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Is a mer-¥y meal for him. Creep - ing where no 
The.. mould of dead men’s graves, Creep - ing where grim 
Is the I- vy’s food at - last. Creep - ing where no 
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life is seen, A _ rare oldplantis the I = vy green. | 
death has been, A rare oldplantis the {I - vy green, 
life is seen, A rate oldplantis the I ~ vy green. 
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Creep- ing where no life is seen, A rare old plant is the I - yy green. 


oe 
- ing, creep-ing, creep-ing where no life is seen, 
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JINGLE, BELLS 


Allegro. mf “a 
Sci 1 WE a ARCS A OT aes! 
bp 3 Re ee a 
Sawa oer aia aed sta” ame na 
1. Dash - ing thro’ the snow, In a one-horse o - pen sleigh, 
2. Aday or two a - go I thought I'd take a ride, And 


3. Now the ground is white; Go it while you’re young, 
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O’er the fields we go, . Laughing all the way;.... 
soon Miss Fannie Bright Was seat-ed by my side;.... The 
Take the girls to- night, And sing this sleighing song..... Just 
eres | 
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Bells on bob- tail ring, Mak-ing spir - its bright; What 
horse was lean and lank, Mis - fort-uneseem’d his lot; He © 


get a bob-tail’d bay, Two - for - ty for his speed, Then 
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fun it is to ride andsing A _ sleigh-ing song to - night. 
got in-to a drift-ed bank, And we, we got up - sot. 
hitch himto an _ o- pensleigh, And crack! youlltakethe lead. 


Jin - gle, bells! jin - gle, bells! Jin-gle all the way! 
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Oh! whatfun it is to ride In a one-horse o- pen sleigh! 
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* Accompanied by jingling glasses. 
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- gle, “bells! jin - gle, bells! Jin- gle all the way! 
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Oh! what fun it is to ride In a one-horse o - pen sleigh! 
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HEDGE ROSES 


F. ScuusBert 
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1. On his way a boy es- pied Pret-ty blush-ing ros - es, 
2. Thus he speaks,“‘I gath-er thee, Gay-est of the ros - es. 
8. Still the rude boy pullsa + way Thisfairqueenofros - es; 
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Fresh and bright,the hedgerow’s pride;To ad-mire he turnsa - side, 
Rose says,‘‘Bet-ter let me be, ‘Or you will get stung by me,” 
With awoundhe has to pay, But in vain the rose doespray, 
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And to pluck pro-.pos- es. Ros-es, ros~-es, ros-es_ red, 


Then her spikes dis - clos-es. Ros- es, ros -es, ros-es_ red, 
Him in vain op - pos-es. MRos- es, ros-es, ros-es_ red, 
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Pret - ty blush-ing ros - 6s. 
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; THE FOXHUNT 


(OLD BALLAD) 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES Arr. by Sir C. Vittiers STANFORD 
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Quickly, with spirit. 
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1. The first morn-ing in March in the year thir - ty - three, 
2. When they start -ed bold Rey - nard, he faced Till - a - more 
8. With the hounds at his heels ev-’ry inch of the way, ° 
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There was frol -ic and. fun in our own coun - try; 
Through Wick - lowand Ark -low a- long’ the sea - shore; 


Hein: led us by sun - set right in - to Ros - crea; 
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The.. King’s Coun- ty hunt o - ver mead-ows and rocks 


There he brisked up his brush with a laugh, and says _ he, 
Here he ran up a chim-ney and off of the top, 
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Most no - bly — set out in the search of a fox, 
Cold WES might-y re - fresh-ing, this breeze from the sea.” 
The rogue he cried out for the. hun- ters to stop. 
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Tal -ly - ho! 
Tal -ly - ho! ‘hark a-way! Tal-ly - ho! hark a-way! Tal - ly 
From their loud 
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COME, LASSES AND LADS 


O.tp MeLopy—17th century, or older 
Arr, by CHARLES FonTEYN MANNEY 
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1, Come, lass - es and lads, get leave of your dads, And a- | 
2. Then aft - er an hour they went to a bowr, And 
8. “Good - night,” says Har - ry, ‘‘Good-night,” says Ma-ry, ‘Good - 
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way to the May - pole hie,,... For ev - ‘ry fair has a 
played for ale and cakes, And kiss - es, too,.... un- 
night,” says Dol-ly to John, ‘‘Good-night,” says Sue to her 
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sweet -heart there, And the fid - dlers stand - INGis DS: ene akon 
til they weredue, The... lass - es held the stakes... The 
sweet - heart Hugh, ‘Good - night,” says ev - ’ry one;.... Some 


Wil -ly shall dance with Jane,.. And John- ny has got his 
girls... did then be - gin.... To quar -_ rel with the 
walked and some did _ run;... Some loi - tered on _ the 
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JOR... /c10 » Mop trips it, trip. 1 ‘it, CLIDs ult; eerip seit, 
MOM fe isle And bid them take their kiss - es back, And 
WAay,...--- And bound them-selves by kiss - es twelve To 
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Trip.... it up and down;... To trip’ it} “trip * it; 

give them their own a - gain;.... And bid them take their 

meet the next hol - i - day;..... And bound them-selves by 


—— 


trip Ui ABBY Oy = salt, AWD ORS es it up and down.... 
kiss - es back, And give them their own ‘ab caine ee 
kiss - es twelve To meet the next hol - i - day..... 
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SEA SONGS 


THE BAY OF BISCAY 


Awnprew CHERRY Joun Davy 


Moderato. 


1. Loud roar’d the dreadful thunder,The rain a del-uge show’rs, The 
2. Now dash’d upon the bil -low, Her o - p’ning timbers creak, | Each 
8. At length, the wish’d-for morrow Broke thro’ the ha - zy sky, Ab - 
4, Her yield-ing timbers sev -er, Her pitch -y seams are rent, When 


N N 
sve eet eecene eee Sfcerae 
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SS 


clouds were rent a-sun-der By lightning’s viv - id pow’rs, 
fears a wa-t’ry pil - low, Nonestop the dread-ful leak. 

sorbed in si-lent sor-row, Each heav’da_ bit - ter sigh; 
Heav’n, all bounteous ev - er, Its bound-less mer - cy sent; 
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The night was drear and\dark, Our poor, de- vot - ed 


To cling to slip-p’ry shrouds, Hach breathless sea-man crowds, As she 
The dis-mal wreck to view, Strack hor-ror in the 


A sail insight ap-pears, We hail her with three cheers, Now we 


bark, Till next 


crew, As she 
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day, there she lay In the Bay Bis - cay, O} 
lay, till next day, In the Bay Bis - cay, O! 
lay, all that day, Ine thee ebay: is- cay, O! 
sail, with the gale, From the Bay - cay, ,O! 
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BLACK-EYED SUSAN 


Joun Gay RicHarp Leveripcz 
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aes See 
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My OAI *¢in. the Downs the fleet was moor’d, The streamers 
2. Will-iam was  high.. up - on the yard,.. Rock’d by the 
8. ‘‘Be-lieve not what the lands-men  say,.... Who tempt with 
4, ‘Oh, Su-san, Su - san, love-ly dear,.. My vows for - 


way - ing in the wind, When black-ey’d Su - san came on board, 
bil - lows to and _ fro... Soon as her well- known voice he heard, 
doubts thy con-stant mind, They’ll tell thee sail - ors, when a - way,.. 
ev - er true re - main; Let me kiss off.. that fall-ing tear,.. 
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“QO where shall I.... my _ true love find? Tell me, ye 
He sigh’d and cast.. his eyes be - low; The cord slides 
Ty ceveserys spothesnas. us: =) tress Mind: Yet, yes, be - 
We on- ly part.. to meet a - gain; Change as ye 
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jo - vial sail- ors, tell me true, If my sweet Will-iam, If my sweet 
swift-ly thro’ his glow-ing hands, And,quick as lightning, And,quick as 
lieve them when they tell thee so,.. For thou art pres-ent, For thou art 
list, ye winds, my heart shall be.. The faith-ful com-pass, The faith-ful 


Will-iam sails a-mong your crew?” 
light- ning, on the deck he stands, 
pres -ent where - so- e’er TE 2 Onawere 
com-pass that still points to thee.” 
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land. ‘‘Adieu,” she cries, ‘‘Adieu,” she cries, and waves her lil-y band. 
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ROCKED IN THE CRADLE OF THE DEEP 


Emma WILLARD JoserH Puitip KnicuT 


1. Rocked in the cra-dle of the deep,........ I lay me 
2. And such the trust that still were mine,....... Tho’ storm-y 


oe 
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és a = ee ES ae S ae 
Ree 7 = as te Cz 
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: down) va. in peace to sleep; Se - cure I rest up-on the 
winds ,... swepto’er the brine, 4 Or tho’ the tempest’s fi- ery 


Entn 


WEVG 55: seas For Thou,O Lord, hast pow’r to save. 1 
breath...... Rous’d me from sleep to wreck and death! In 


ROCKED IN THE CRADLE OF THE DEEP. 93 
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know Thou wilt notslight my call, . | For Thou dost mark the sparrow’s 

o - ceancave still safe with Thee, The germ of im-mor-tal -i- 
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And calm and peaceful is my sleep,.......... 
And calm and peaceful is my sleep,.......... 
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Rock’d in the cradle of the deep; And calm and peaceful is my 
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sleep,.... Rock’d in the cra-dle of the deep. 
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A WET SHEET AND A FLOWING SEA 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM Otp AIR 


1. A wet sheetand- a flow-ing sea, A  windthat fol -lows 
220. for a soft and gen-tle wind, IJ heard a _ fair one 
8. There’s tempest in yon horn-ed moon, And light-ning in yon 


4 ——— ca. 
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Y —— j—— 
fast, And fills the white and rust - ling sail, And 
ery, But give to me the snor - ing breeze, And 
cloud, And hark! the mu - sic, mar-i - ners, The 
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bends the gal - lant mast, And bends the _ gal - lant 
White waves heay - ing high, And white waves heavy - ing 
wind is pip - ing loud, The wind is pip - ing 


eS == 5 SS. 

6 ze 
my boys, While like the ea- gle free, A. 
my boys, The good ship tight and free; The 
my boys, The light-’ning flash - ing free, While the 
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way the good ship flies, and leaves Old England on the lea. 
world of wa - ters is our home,And mer- ry men are we. 
hol - low oak our pal - ace is, Our her - i- tage the sea, 
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THE LASS THAT LOVES A SAILOR 
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1. The moon on the o-ceanwas dim’d by a_  rip- ple, Af- 
2. Some drank ‘‘the.. Queen,” some ‘‘our brave sbips,’” And.... 
8. Some drank ‘‘the.. Prince,” and some ‘‘our Tanid).4,l nisms 


= 
SS eee 


ford -ing a che - quered light; The gay, jol-ly tars pass’d the 
some ‘‘the.. Con -sti - tu-tion;’ Some‘‘may our foes and.. 
glo - ri-ousland of.... Freedom; Some ‘“‘thatour.. tars may.. 
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word for a_ tip.- ple, And the toast, for ’twas Sat - ur- day.. 


all SUCH. GhpSes Yield to Eng - lish... res - O- 
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Some sweet-heart or wife, He loved as his life, Each 
lu - tion!” That fate might bless some Poll or Bess, And 
lead them; ” That she who's in  dis-tress may find Such 


drank and wish’d he could hail her; 
that they soon might hail her; {nus the standing toast that pleas’d the most 
friends that ne’er will fail her; 
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THE MIDSHIPMITE STEPHEN ADAMS 
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1. ’Twas in fif --. ty - five, on a& 

9 We... launch’d the cut - ter, an’ shoved her out; 

Sym: done for now; good - bye, ee he; 
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Cheer- i - ly, my Jads, yo ho! We'd got the Roosh- an 
my lads, yo hol The lub - bers might ha’ 


Cheer- i - ly, 
Stead - i © ly, my “lads, =yo ho! ‘You make ny the boat, mnev-er 
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lines in sight, When up comes a lit - tle... Mid - ship-mite- 
heard us shout, As the Mid - dy... cried,‘‘Now,my lade pak out :” 
mind for me!” ‘We'll take ee... back, sir, or die,” says ae 


Cheer- i - ly, my lads, yo ho! “Who'll go a- 
Cheer-i - ly, my lads, yo ho! We made for the 
Cheer- i - ly, my lads, yo ho! gyq, So we hoist - ed him 


shore to - night,” says he, ‘‘An’ spike their guns, 


guns, an’ we ramm’d ’em tight, But the mus - ket shots came 


ter -ri-ble plight,An’ we pulled evry man with 
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long wi’ me?” ‘“‘Why, bless __’ee,.. sir! come a- long,” says we; ; . 
left andright, An’ down drops the poor lit-tle Mid - ship-mite; 
all his might, An’ saved the.. poor lit-tle Mid - ship-mite; 


Cheer-i- ly, my lads, yo ho!... Cheer-i- ly, my lads, yo 
Stead i- ly, my lads, yo hal... Stead-i- ly, my lads, yo 
Cheer-i- ly, my lads, yo hol... Cheer-i- ly, my lads, yo 


a tempo. f 
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long, long pull, An’ a strong, strong 


drink to-night To the Mid - ship- mite, Sing-ing cheer -i - ly, 
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A LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVE 


Eres SARGENT Henry Russe_y 
Il tempo vivace. r 
ACS SE ES 
Paeer caer er Level Oe = 
7, A’ life. on the o - ‘cean wave, A home on the roll - ing 
2. The land is- no lon- ger in view, The cloudshavebe-gun to 


8. Oncemoreon thedeck... I stand Ofmy own.. swift-glid - ing 


if 


deep,....Wherethe scat - tered wa - ters rave,.... And the 
frown,... But.. with a stout ves-sel and crew,.... We'llsay 
CLAL eee OCU ins saill.. fare-well to the land,.... The.... 
ae Beet see : 
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winds.. their rev - els keep! 


Heb Nae. the storm come down! 
gale fol-lows fair a - baft. 


Spiritoso. 
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dull,... unchang -ing  shore,... Oh,.. give me the flash - ing ; 
winds and the wa - ters rave,.... A... life on the heav - ing 
o | - ceanbird set  free,....  Likethe o - ceanbird our 


The spray and the tem - pest roarl..... A 
A home on the bound -ing wave..... A 
We'll find far out on EO.» "Seal stares A 
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life on the o - cean wave,... A  homeon the roll - ing 


=——s Bees se. Se eee 
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Eee es Where the scat-tered wa - ters rave, 


eRe ee ee ee Te aN naa ohne relief Role soe ducto Seitarte ite to, raise he Care Ye ontop eee 
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winds,.... the winds,..... the winds their rev '- els 
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COLLEGE AND NONSENSE SONGS 


WEEL MAY THE KEEL ROW 


1. Oh, who is like my John-nie, Sae leish, sae blithe, sae bonnie! He’s 
2. He has nae mair o’ learn - ing Than tells his week-ly earn-ing; Yet 


8. He wears a blue bon - net, Blue bon-net, blue bon-net, He 
2 eS 
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fore-most ’mang the mo - ny Keel lads 0’ coal - y Tyne. 
right frae wrang dis- cern - ing, Tho’ brave, nae bruis - er he. 


wears a blue bon - net, A dim - ple’s in his chin; 
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Sete ees Seas) | 
He'll set orrow so tight-ly, Or in the dance sae spright-ly, Hell 


Tho’ he no worthaplack is, His ain coat on his back is; And 
And weel may the keel row, The keel row, the keel row, And 


=e 


cut and shuf-fie sight - ly, "Tis true, were he not mine. Weel may the - 
nane can say that black is The white o’ Johnnie's e’e. Weel may the 
weel.. may the keel row Thatmy... lad’s in. Weel may the 


SS 


SS 


Seer fare sere ieee ee ere 


keel row, The keel row, the keel row, Weel may the keel row That my lad’s in, 
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BUY A BROOM 


GERMAN AIR 


1, From Teutchland I came with my light wares all laden, To dear, hap - py 
2. To brush a-way insects that sometimes ah-noy you, You'll find it quite 
3. Ere win - ter comes on, for sweet home soon departing, My toils for your 


3 — See SS hes. 
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England,in summer’s gay bloom; Then list - en,fair la - dy,and young pretty 
han - dy, to use night andday; And what bet-ter ex - er-cise, pray,can em- 
fa - vor a-gain Vllresume, And while gratitude’s tear in my eye-lid is 


Soares 
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maid-en, Oh! buy of the wand-’ring Ba-va- rian a broom! Buy a 
ploy you, Than to sweep all vex - a- tious in - tru- ders a- way. Buy a 
start-ing, Bless the time that in England JI cried buy a broom! Buy a 


eS eee 
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broom! buy a broom! Oh! buy of the wand’ring Ba-va-rian a broom! 
broom! buy a broom! Than to sweep all vex - a - tious in- tru-ders a - way. 
broom! buy a broom! Bless the time that in Hng-land I cried buy a broom! 
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UPIDEE 
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1, The shades of night were falling fast, Tral la la, Tral la la, As 
2. His brow was sad, his. eye be-neath, Tral la la, Tral la la, Flashed 
8. “O stay,” the maiden said, ‘‘and rest,”Tral la la, Tral la la, **Thy 


through an Al- pine vil - lage passed, Tral la la la _ la! A 
like a faulehion from its sheaf, Tral la la la _ la! And 
wea - ry head up - on- this breast,” Tral la la la lat! A 


outh, who bore,’mid snow and ice,A _ban-ner with the strange de-vice, 


ike a sil - ver clar-ion rung The ac-cents of that unknown tongue, 
tear stood in his bright blue eye,But still he answered witha sigh, 
ritard, 
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U.- pi-dee-i, dee -i - da, U - pi-dee, U - pi- da, 
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4 At break of day as heavenward, 5 A traveller, by the faithful hound, 
Tral la la, Tral lala! Tral la la, Tra la la! 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard, Half buried in the snow was found, 
Tral la la la la! Tral la la la lal 
Uttered the oft repeated prayer, Still grasping in his hand of ice 
A voice cried through the startled air, That banner with the strange device, 
Cxuo.—Upideei, ete. Cuo,—Upideei, etc. 


* Imitating a watchman’s rattle. 
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Here’s to good old Yale, drink it~ down, one it down, 
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Here’s to good old Yale, drink it down, drink it down, 
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Here's to good old Yale, She’s so heart-y and so hale, drink it 
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down, drink it down, drink it down, down, down. 
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Balm of Gil-e - ad, Gil-e- ad, Balm of Gil-e- ad, Gil-e - ad, 
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(CHORUS OF “BINGO” 


Balm of Gil-e- ad, way down on the Bin - go farm. We 
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BARNEY BUNTLINE 


Wivuram Pitr Op AIR 
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1. One night came on a hur- ri-cane, the sea was mountains roll-ing, 
2. ‘‘Fool-hard-y chaps as lives in towns, what danger they are all in! 
8. ‘‘Then, as to them kept out all day on business from their hous - es, 
4, “And oft-en have we sea-men heard how men are killed and Hegeecxc 
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When Bar-ney Buntline turn’d his quid,and said to Bil-ly Bowl-ing: 
And how they’re quaking in their beds for fear the roof should fall in. 
And, late at night, are walking home to cheer their babes and spous-es, 


By o - ver-turns in ear - riag-es, andthieves,and fires in Lon- don; 
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‘“‘A strong sou’-wes-ter’s blowing, Bill, O can’t you hear it roar now; 
Poor creatures, how they en-vies us, and wish-es, JIvea_ no - tion, 
While youand I up- on the deck are com-fort-a-bly ly - ing, 
We've heard what risks all landsmen run, from no- ble-men to _ tail - ors, 


. 
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ee 
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God help ’em, how I pit-ies all un - hap- py folks a - shore, now! 
For our good luck in such a storm to be up-on the o - cean. 
My eye, what tiles and chimney-pots a - bout their heads are fly - ing! 

So, Bill, let us thank Prov-i-dence that youand I are sail - ors.” 
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BARNEY BUNTLINE 


Bow, wow, wow, 


rum - ti- id - dy, rum - ti - id - dy, Bow, wow, wow. 
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Jouanna KINKEL 


oe r) poco US , = 
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1. How can I bear 
2. Ne’er-more may I 
Siw: 


think of thee with long - ing 


to leave thee? One part -ing kiss 
be - hold eee? Or 


I give thee, 


to this heart en-fold thee; 


Think thou,when tears are thronging, 


ESS sie oiee: 


Saas 


With spear, and pen-non glanc-ing 
That with my last faint sigh- ing, 


t= 


crescendo ¢€ aes accel. al. . ff Sa — 
Sa ae | 
oo een ag Leer 

And then, nui er be - fallsme, I | go where hon-or calls me. 


I see the foe ad-vanc-ing. 
Tl whis - per soft, while dy-ing, 


Hi} SY ae 


SS ee 
spo Imo tranquillo e molto pee fe nl |p == pp 

& eee test 

gcec ses arate Ne Feel 


Fare - well, farewell,my own a love, Farewell, ne a own true love, 


3 ees 2 fe 
Sayee rae ate 


peat ras eta 


Used by arrangement with Oliver Ditson Co., owners i the copyright, 
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TIT-WILLOW 


W.S, GILBERT Sir ArTHuUR SULLIVAN 


| 
| | {S. eo he Sa 
See ere eae. | 
ae ?—__@—___\— o— | 
ae | 
tree by a riv-er .a lit-tle tom-tit Sang, ‘“Wil-low, tit- : 
slapp’d at his chest as he sat on that bough, Singing, ‘‘Wil-low, tit - 


feel just as sure as I’m sure that my name Isn't  ‘‘Wil-low, tit- 


| 
| 
wil-low, tit - wil - low!” And I said to him, ‘‘Dick- y- bird, 


wil-low, tit - wil - low!” And a cold per ~-spi - ra-tion be - 
wil-low, tit - wil - low!” That. ’twas blight-ed af - fec - tion that 
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why do you sit Sing-ing ‘Willow, tit-wil-low, tit-wil-low?” “Is it 
spangled his brow, Oh,  wil-low, tit-wil-low, tit-wil- low! He 
made him exclaim, “Oh, _ wil-low, tit-wil-low, tit-wil- low!” And if 


weak- ness of in - tel- lect, bir- die?” I cried, ‘‘Or a rath - er tough 
sobb’d and he sigh’d,and a gur- gle he gave, Then he threw himself 
you re-main cal- lous and ob- du-rate, I Shall per - ish as 


worm in your lit-tle in- side?’ With a shake of his poor lit - tle 
in - to the bil-low-y wave, Andan ech-o  a- rose from the 
‘he — did, and you will know why, Tho’ I prob - a - bly shall not ex - 


——— 


~*~ 


DS. 
Man ee See = = 
¥ w 
head, he re-plied, ‘‘Oh, wil-low, tit-wil-low, tit- wil - low!” 
su - i-cide’s grave— “Oh, wil-low, tit-wil-low, tit- wil - low!” 
claim,as I die, “Oh, wil-low, tit-wil- low, tit- wil - low!” E 
DS 
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GOOD-NIGHT 


Sostenuto 


n= 


ae ge eee 


1. Good . night, ie dies! Good- night, oe Good-night, la-dies! We're 
2. Fare - well, la-dies! Fare- well, ladies! Fare-well, la-dies! We’re 
8. Sweet dreams, la-dies! Sweet ore ek ie Sweet dreams, la-dies! We're 
N ] Eas 
+: as ae 
Crest eee é 
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(Se ee 
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going to leave you now.... Mer - ri-ly weroll a-long, roll a- long, 
going to leave you now.... Mer - ri- ly we roll a- long, roll a- long, 
going to leave you now. Mer - ri- ly weroll a- long, roll a- long, 


Roel hog hee 
9-6-0 ¥ a no ee @ fo @ 
ee bei 


apes oe pp. 
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ae Sa ey 


roll a-long, Mer - ri-ly weroll a- long, O’er the dark blue sea. 
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INTEGER VITAE* 


Horace Friepricu F, FLEmMiInG 


~p TO ARISTIUS FUSCUS 
aa = 


1. In - te- ger vi- tae sce-le- ris - que pu - rus Non e- iS: 


2 
ie 
= 


aru ris jac - u- lis, nec ar - cu, Nec ne- ve-na - tis 


p p 
ee et ee 
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i= 
gra - vi-da sa-git - tis, Fus-ce, pha-re - - tra; 
dE a al ae apie, PP 
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1 Integer vitae scelerisque purus i Fuscus, the man of life upright and pure, 
Non eget Mauris jaculis, nec arcu, Needeth nor javelin nor bow of Moor, 
Nec nevenatis gravida sagittis, Nor arrows tipp’d with venom deadly-sure, 
Fusce, pharetra; Loading his quiver; 
2 Whether o’er Afric’s burning sands he rides 
2 Sive per Syrtes iter ia acne Or frosty Cancasus’ bleak mountain-sides, ’ 
Sive facturus per inhospitalem, Or wanders lonely where Hydaspes glides, 
Caucasum, vel quae loca fabulosus That storied river. 


ie a Hydasp ies 3 For 4s I stray’d along the Sabine wood, 


Singing my Lalage in 1 careless mood, 
Lo, all at once a ‘wolf before me stood, 
Then turn’d and fled: 


8 Namque me silva lupus in Sabina, 
Dum meam canto Lalagen, et ultra 
Terminum curis vagor expeditis, 


Fugit inermem: 4 Creature so huge did warlike Daunia ne’er 
Engender in her forests’ wildest lair, 
4 Quale portentum neque militaris Not Juba’s land, cook d nurse of lions, e’er 
Daunias latis alit aesculetis, Such monster bred 
Nec Jubae tellus generat, leonum 5 Place me where no life-laden summer breeze 
Arida nutrix. Freshens the meads, or murmurs mongst the 
trees, 
5 Pone me, pigris ubi nulla campis Where clouds and blighting tempests ever 
Arbor aestiva recreatur aura; freeze 
Quod Jatus mundi nebulae malusque From year to year; 
yaerck ere 6 Place me where neighboring sunbeams fierce- 
6 Ponesub curra nimium propinqui ly broil, 
Solis, in terra domibus negata: A weary waste "of scorch’d and homeless soil, 
Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, To me my Lalage’s sweet voice and smile 
Dulce loquentem. Would still be dear! 


*This English version of the exquisite ode by the Roman poet.is the translation of Sir Theodore 
Martin. The words cannot be sung to the music, but as they fairly preserve the spirit of the original, 


they are given here. 
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COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE 


Allegretto moderato. 


errs kf == SS 


agile 
2. 


Oxtp AIR 


Gin 
Gin 


cen ae 


v 
a bod-y meet a bod- y Com-in’ thro’ the Rye, 
frae the town, 


a bod-y meet a bod- y Com-in’ 


. A-mang the trainthere is a swain I dear-ly 


lo’e my - sel’; 


—— 
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ae Sere 
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Gin 
Gin 


a bod-y kiss a bod-y, Need a bod - 


a bod -y meet a bod-y, Need a bod - 
But what his name, or whaur his hame, I din - na care 


y cry? 


y frown? 
to tell. 
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Il- ka las-sie has her lad: die, Nane, they say, hae _ I, 
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Yet a’ the lads they smile at me,Whencomin’ thro’ the Rye. 


wv 


“THE LOW-BACKED CAR 


Lively, but not too fast. 


StS a 
Sets Sal : ac Fi sace ===. 


1. When first I saw sweet Peg - gy, ’*T was on a mar - ket 
2. In bat -tle’s wild com-mo_ tion, The proud and might - y 
3. Sweet Peg - gy round her gar, sir, Has strings of ducks and 
4. Td  rath- er own that car, _ sir, With Peg - gy by my 


SAMUEL LovER 


low - back’d car she drove, and sat 
With hos - tilescythes de -mands his tithes Of 
But the scores of hearts she slaugh - ters By 
Thana coach-and-four, and gold ga- lore, Anda 
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fae oe eg ee ha ase mae oem ae 
on a truss of hay; But.. when.. that hay was 


death in war - like cars; But.. Peg - gy, peace- ful 


out num - ber these; While  she.... a- mong her 
- dy for my bride; Forthe la - dy would sit for - 
ase = =. ari =: —y : 
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bloom-ing grass, And  deck’d with flow’rs of — spring, No 
god : dess, Has darts in her bright eye, That 
poul - try sits, Just like a tur tle dove, Well 
ninst.... me, On a ~cush- ion made with  taste,— While 
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flow’r was there that could compare To the bloom-ing girl I 
knock men down in the mar -ket town, As right and left they 


worth thecage, I... do en- gage, Of the bloom-ing god of 
Peg-gy wouldbe be - side me,... Withmy arm around her 
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sing! As she sat in her low- back’d car, The 
fly, While she sits in her low - back’d car, Than 
Love. While she sits in her low - back’d car The 
waist. As we drove in a low - back’d car, To be 


o~ 
—+ ~~ 
SaaS: @ aP, ~¢ d 7 aa C= 
—— : oe aa I 
man at the turn-pike bar Nev-er ask’dfor the toll, But just 
bat - tle more dang’rous far, For the doc - tors art Can- not 
lov - ers come near and _ far, And en-vy the chicken That 


mar-ried by F'a - ther Maher, Oh! my heart would beat high At her 


epee. = a rall, ad lib. 


rubb’d “rubb’a his auld poll, And look’d aft - er ee low -back’d car ea Seite 
cure.... the heart That is hit from the low-back’d car!..... 
Peg - ey is pickin’,While she sits in her low-back’d car...... 
glance and her sigh, Tho’ it beat in a low-back’d car!..... 
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colla voce. colla voce. 
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A JOLLY GOOD LAUGH 
Getorce Cooper J. R. THomas 
Vivace. 
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4. Ob, LT Joye; oh, ile love “a. food 
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laugh, ha! ha! For a  won-der-ful thing is a laugh, ha! ha! 
laugh, ha! ha! For a  won-der-ful cure is a laugh, ha! ha! 
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Why, it’s bet - ter than all the tears That a bod-y could shed for years, 
Why, there’s laughter in ev -’ry-thing, In the riv-ers, and birds that sing; 
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And there’snothing so good as a laugh. It’s a charm for the dark-est 
And there's nothing so good as a laugh. Don’t be moody, and grow so 


ills, ha! ha! And it light-ens the doc - tor’s bills, ha! ha! Why,it’s 
thin, ha! ha! If you ne’er tried a laugh, be- gin, ha! ha! So 


food and it’s sun, andit’s air, ha! ha! And it drives to the wall old 
laugh, —_ you'll soon con-fess, ha! ha! Thatyour shadow will not grow 
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jol - ly good heart - y laugh! Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, 
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ha, ha, ha, ha, As a  jol-ly good hear-ty laugh! Ha, ha, 
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ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, “ha, ha, As a jol-ly good 
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hear-ty laugh! 
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THE QUILTING PARTY 


Andante. 


1. In the sky the bright stars glittered,On the bank the pale moon shone; 
2. On my arm asofthand rested, Rest-ed light as o-cean foam; 
3. On mylips a whisper trembled,Trembled till it dared tocome; 
4, On my life new hopes were dawning, And those hopes have lived and grown; 
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And ‘twas from Aunt Dinah’s quilting party I was see-ing Nel-lie home... 


baiaw abe atlas 
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I was see-ing Nellie home,.. I was see- ing Nellie home; 
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GAUDEAMUS IGITUR 
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Ju - ve-nes zee sumus; Post ju-cun-dam ju-ven-tu-tem, Post mo-les- tam 


— 6 7 | 
Pease Sa ae 
Pea a 


oe 
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Caesars Seo eee ees eel 
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sen-ec-tu tem,Nosha-be- bit hu - mus, Nos ha-be- bit hu - mus,° 


1 Gaudeamus igitur, 

Juvenes dum sumus; 
Post jucundam juventutem, 
Post molestam senectutem, 

Nos habebit humus 


2 Ubi sunt, qui ante nos 
In mundo fuere? 
Transeas ad superos 
Abeas ad inferos 
Quos si vis videre. 
3 Vivat academia 
Vivant professores 
Vivat membrum quodlibet 
Vivant membra quaelibet 
Semper sint in flore. 


4 Vivant omnes virgines 
Faciles, formosae, 
Vivant et muiieres, 
Tenerae amabiles 
Bonae laboriosae. 
5 Vivat et respublica, 
Et qui illam regit, 
Vivat nostra civitas 
Maecenatum Caritas 
> Quae nos hic protegit, 
6 Pereat tristitia, 
Pereant osores, 
Pereat diabolus, 
Quivis antiburschius, 
Atque irrisores. 


XII—t1o0 


1 Let us now in youth rejoice; 
None can justly blame us, 
For, when golden youth has fled, 
And in age our joys are dead, 
Then the dust doth claim us. 


2 Where have all our fathers gone? 
Here we’ll see them never: 
Seek the god’s serene abode— 
Cross the dolorous Stygian flood-= 
There they dwell forever. 


3 Raise we then the joyous shout, 
Life to Alma Mater, 
Life to each professor here, 
Life to all our comrades dear, 
May they leave us never. 
4 Life to all the maidens fair, 
Maidens sweet and smiling; 
Life to gentle matrons, too, 
Ever kind and ever true, 
All our cares beguiling. 


5 May onr Jaud forever bloom 
Under wise direction; 
And this lovely classic ground, 
In munificence abound, 
Yielding us protection. 
6 Perish sadness, perish hate, 
And, ye scoffers, leave us! 
Perish every shape of woe, 
Devil and Philistine, too, 
That would fain deceive us. 
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ROUNDS AND CATCHES 


THREE BLIND MICE 


i. (ROUND ) 
eee eres 
8 ao : o_-~ SS ea 
si Three blind mice, 
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Ge = = Fons =a 
See how they run! 
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All Mane cathe c= er the * farm - er’s wife, Who 
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Three blind mice, 
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See how they run! 
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cut off their tails with a carv - ing knife: Did you 
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Three blind mice, 
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ev er see such a thing in your life as 
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AT SUMMER MORN 


ssl ROUND) 


| pees: Sa 


summer morn the mer- ry lark  Her-alds in the day. . 


ae me eos ore 


e - ven-tidesad Phil-o - mel Breathes her plaintive hs 


War - bling sweet - ae her grief a - way. 


WHITE SAND AND GRAY SAND 


1 (ROUND) 2 
a ‘ea 2 : a F= 7) | 
aoa oe 
White sand and gray sand, 
2 3 
4 
2 ee 
9 Z as = — 
Who'll buy my white sand? 
3 + 1 
Z -£ Z 
2 ; E 2 3, 2 e E | 
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Who'll buy my gray sand? 
GOOD-NIGHT 
(ROUND) 2 
= SS Se See 
72 —# o —=4 
(5S ae sees ese ce Ce 
Good - night to you ail, and sweet be your _ sleep: a 
pe Aes 
5 =e | = o— p oe é : = : 
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May an- gels a- round you their si - lent watch keep: 


ee 
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Good - night, good - night, good - night, good - night. 
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MY DAME HAS A LAME TAME CRANE 
at i (ROUND) 
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My dame has a lame tame crane, 
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My dame . has crane that is lame, 


ptt ce Sera ERS bes snpareenscms ore 
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Pray, gen-tle Jane, let my crane that is lame 


fa 


t, come fects : gain, 


CHAIRS TO MEND! 


; 1 (CATCH ) 
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Chairs to mend, old chairs to mend, Rush or cane - 
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Mack - er- el, new mack - er - el, 
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Ola rags, a-ny old rags, take mon -ey for your 
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bot-tom’d old chairs to mend, old chairs tomend, New 
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old rags, a -ny hare skins or rab ~- bit skin’ 
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HAVE YOU HEARD THE NEWS? 


(CATCH) 
4 ( Very slowly until all the parts have entered, then quicken to Allegro. ) 
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Have you heard the news, the lat est news?’Tis dread-ful to re - late. 
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A - las! A - las! and well - a-day!a-las! | 
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What nome What news? Tell us 8 our fate! a-las! 
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Sad news! Sad news! a- las! Sad news! 
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The Dutch,.... the Dithe hag, Dutch have taken Holland. 
SCOTLAND’S BURNING 
(CATCH ) 
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Scot-land’s burn - ing, Scot-land’s burn - ing, 
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FOLK SONGS 


TRUE LOVE 


EDWARD OXENFORD (GERMANY) Tune— TRADITIONAL 


1, Ah! tt is hard to say That we must part to-day! Thou hast my 
2. Blue is a flow - ’ret Calledthe for get-me- not, Lay it on 
8. Would thata bird I were! Soon would I speed thro’ air, Heeding not 
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is 2 3 pip 
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‘Se f jee to eG we 
heart's deep love, Thou knowest well! My soul is whol-ly thine, 
thy dearheart,Thinking of me! If hope and flow’r should die, 
bird of prey,Fly-ing to thee, If a shaft wounded me, 


And both so intertwine, None other could I love But thine a- lone. 

Such is our constancy,Still would my love remain Faith-ful to thee. 

Close would I fall to thee;Then,if one tear thou shed,Glad-ly would die! 
eae 
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THE LORELEY 


(GERMANY) FRIEDRICH SILCHER 
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1. Oh, tell me what it mean- eth, This gloom and tearful eye?.. ’Tis 
2. A - bove the maiden sit - teth, A wondrous form and fair; With 
8. The boat- man on the riv - er Lists to the song, spell-bound; Oh! 
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SS 
memo- ry that re - tain - eth The tale of years gone by.... The 
jew - els bright she plait - eth Her shin- ing gold-en hair:.... With 


what shall him de- liv - er From dan-ger threat’ning round? The 
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fad - ing light grows dim-mer, The Rhine doth calmly flow!.... The 


comb of gold pre-pares it, The task with song be-guiled;.. A 
wa - ters deep have caught them, Both boat and boatman brave; ’Tis 
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eee rama 


loft - y  hill-tops glim - mer Red ST ase the sun- set glow.. 
fit - ful bur-den bears it—That mel-o-dy so wild.. 
Lore-ley’s song hath brought them Beneath the foaming wave. 


es 


== 


= Seg 


THE MOUNTAINEER 


Molto andante (SWITZERLAND) Tune—TRADITIONAL 
enn ne ne ee 
SS 

rs =~ = as 
oe Re. Sa a #8 Bo 
is eo ey 
1. Fain would I see oth sii ler «+ placy: -0me9} 
2. Heart, my heart, > oh! why so BAGS Sitio woah 
sae ij se eet 
ee rs 4 5 a 4 3 - — a re 
aw = ea re ow: w- 
7 Se OS 
= ee z ¢ 
——— ee ra. 
—j— ss 7 7 4 
ce Rel ee! ag 
Where the sun shines not so cold, And where kind  fa- 
While in for - eigniands I roam? Here I see no 
—— == : 
SSS 
si a 


—— it — 
rit, 
iS baa Fajietl ae ee ee 
{| =e O34 \-| —@. bg Sa we w a 4 
j : te . 4 i = Us = £ a 
asian | “s e a] e ai tee 
BELG 
mil - iar fac - es Smile as Ins other sidaySen ot anolds 
moun- tains snow-clad, Such as soar in my Swiss home. 
ba —~! a 
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THE SPANISH GIPSY 


(SPAIN) Tune—TRraDITIONAL, 17th century 


2 Allegro con real 22 


|| eee se Se 
| cari _ se S25 o oeke $ +3 ire rs 
m, 

N NON N N 
saa pai 


SiS s= aes 


b I ae. the ee bo - le - ro, From Spain’s sun-ny land I 
2. I sing the bright bo - le - ro, Which charms ey - ie Span-ish 


2 . a 
ae a Sa m4 " 
diss oe fe 
; Seid Sener a eae igs 
* roam, Where the vine - yards are far spread, And 
heart; And in dane - ing with quick feet, I 
Ft ae ee 9-0-0. -» U2. -»- 
-9-p-6- 9-6 p 2 B- 
enti te pie oe ae: 
x ate «hl a a + 5 “ w $- a a ee 
Fo bP ae ae = 
is o 
= of hp 
a oe 2. == o—«—@ 3 
ED Bs Bede yo 1a ad Ae cs 5 A 
ae Ewe F V y 
wine flows all day. ‘igs ale ae Span-ish 
can take my part. So does the Span-ish 
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oer 
gip - sy, My heart is quite gay. 
ip, =— sy. Thus dance all ~ the (OMG ee ees ) day. 
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THE DOVE’S SONG 


(SWEDEN) om 
19 Molto lento. . — = 
ar — it a es : 
ga a ee oe eee 
Z ae ea, ° <i. 
1A dove sits Ont ued lil- y bough, Sing-ing all 
2. She sings a low and plain -tive song, Mourning a 
8. Why shouldthe young die, fresh and fair, When sum-mer - 
4. Flow’rs weep and droop their pret - ty heads, Cold shines the 
Cat i 


thro’... the sum - mer day, | Com- plain - ing so low 
maid,... once fair and gay, Now long deadand gone— 
time.... is shin - ing gay? Com-plaints flung in air 
s7n....- with pal - lid ray On her com - plain-ing, 


ol @ d E, Pie ee @_ 


Gea Teer ee 
ig 7-88. 
Se AS 


arses tones... that melt far Qe WAVES. clo ie el ete 

Her... com -  plaint melts far a - way..... sealers 

Reach the heav - ens,  far..... & CREWE or ane 

Her oe se griefs.. reach heavn,far a - way..... Accor. 
see ee 
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LOVE SONG 
PrTER ANDREAS HEIBERG 7 ae ee ) Tene Apnea 
~ Andante. = _ 
f 4 2. = + 
= SSS 
Ss = = 
| ae ¥: # 
1. The bright red sun in, i - cean slept, e- 
2. ‘‘Thou stream,” she said, “from heightsa - bove, Flow 
3. Ere chased the morn the night -cloud pale, He 
ae he = BEN. Ten os turn, my Har - old dear! (This 
5. Then ik and oy oe came id ing wide. ‘<’Tis 


a =F a = ass 


neath a pine - tree Gun - ila wept, And eyed the hills with 


soft - ly to a wom - an’s love! Run quiet and shut not 
soughtthe deer in dis - tant dale: ‘‘Ex-pect me where the 
wed - ded bo - som pants with fear: Oh, come! and hear the 
he! ’tis he!” fair Gun - ild cried: Androcks and mountains 
| | = 
Cz, oo ate —— = = te- = = 
“3 es “6 - - ae = 
lt al | 
SS ne ee | 


#3 eas nae ae — =e ee 
= ; as am { 
ag e 5 OS SSeS | 


sil - ver crown’d,And list-ened to each lit - tle.. Sans 
from my ear The ten -  der..... sounds [.... love.” 
moonshinesbrightOn yon - der..... mos - sy... vale,” 
rocks re- ply To Gun - ild’s.... joy - ous cheer,” 
round a+ bout To _ her.... sweet... voice re - _ plied, 
| — ea s ays 
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MINKA 


(RUSSIA) Tune—TRADITIONAL 


1. From the Vol-ga was he rid-ing, On his horse so quick-ly strid-ing, 
2.“Shy thou art and ver-y bash-ful, Tho’ my heart is ev - er faith-ful; 
8.‘Thou art play- ful as a  kit- ten, Knowing when a heart you've smitten; 
4, ‘*Wolves are thro’ the for-est swarming,See! they come in packs a-larm-ing! 


as he saw in  am-bush hid-ing, Who but pret - ty Min- ka. 
Yet to you I’d_ be more grate-ful If you’d love me, Min- ka. 
I have been by you sore bit - ten, Wick-ed lit - tle Min - ka, 
I will save thee from all harm-ing If you’llecome,my Min - ka. 


pas? == | ph 
as = sm zs @ i — ars a 


e — 


“Min- ka, Min- ka, go not from me, Do not in the for - est hide thee, 
Min- ka, Min- ka, go not from me, Do not in the for - est hide thee, 
Min- ka, Min- ka, go not fromme, Do not in the for - est hide thee, - 
Min- ka, Min- ka, now I’ve got thee, Why did you so much provoke me? 


—— SES 2 be . 
C235 SS = Ss 
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es ee ee : 
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pF Ee | f 
Come andtell me if you love me, Pret-ty lit tle Min- ka, 
Come andtell me if you love me, Pret-ty lit -tle Min- ka. 
Come andtell me if you love me, Pret-ty lit -tle Min - ka. 
Wolves won’t come,but I’d de -vour thee, Pret-ty lit - tle Min - ka.” 
ee 
ro ~e 
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SICILIAN SONG 


; (ITALY) 
Allegretto quasi andantino. 


39-1533 
Bright is the sun on the o -  cean, Soft t blows th the e wind of morn, 
@ a LETT FART 


ea 
| shes Sere e 


All na-ture stirs with bright mo-tion, And way low gleams the corn. 
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ft 
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coi - en, So. sad - ink one ly te 


Dat WE og a aa Al 
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Art thou with sor-row la - den, And full of anx- ee — 


oo ee ee wis 
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Give me the pleasure,dear maid - en, Of charm- hence thy tears. 
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THE TISZIAN * 


(HUNGARY ) 
Tune—t page KERTBEN ROZSAK kozoTrT”’ 


#p Poco andantino. 


eee esas = = Sas 


—o—@ —s—6 
From the smil-ing fields of meee Tear an eee Pesth, Comes the swarthy 
2, Then they question’d skin-clad gipsy—if i in his land Peo - ple did the 
3. ‘‘Our Hungarians out of pitchers drink the red wine, Spice their food with 
4, ‘We have not a_ gip - sy tg. but speaks Magyar; Here they gurgle 
a a 2 Pra sells 
ya ae Se avec 2-4 
eo ee ae v 
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gs ae iit gd td 


gip -sy Chikosh, in Sante drest, Bun-dat Peete eS too, 
Mag-yar language un - der - stand; Or if gip-sies speak like Greeks: 
rich paprika, from old plates dine; Your Hungarians are not nice, 
out their German—patriots they are! But if Ger-man they pre - fer, 


N we Jf RNA 
=r =a 2 
=e — 2 Sig a = 


ee eh: fe j Mn ee aa oS Nee < 
cee sles a =: : Le 


Straight he seeks ST rankar d” Inn, Wishing'to rest; Bun - da wearing, 
Blowing laughter from their cheeks, Waited his speech; Or if gip-sies 
And their ancient man-ners are Showing de - cline; Your Hungarians 
Soon would honest ae ¢ Seeking fresh fe a But if Ger-man 
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o @ eae Tey 
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bag - pipes too, Straight he Pores ‘Pa: kard” Inn, Wish-ing to rest. 
speak like Greeks: Blowing laughter from their cheeks, Wait-ed his speech. 
are not nice, And their an-cient; man- ners are Show- ing de - cline.” 
they pre-fer, Soon would honest Mag - yars fly, Seek - — bie air!” 


Ne : ee 
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THE BOHEMIAN MAID 
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( BOHEMIA ) 


a ~ Molto moderato. 
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ae EN 
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ica | ee 
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| 2. What’s to you.. if 


al - low Youths of love to chat- ter; 
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Would you know myname? why,then, “Tis no name but Ma - ry. 
Let themrat - tle at my door, Sure-ly ’tis no mat - ter! 
i = 
a= e Zz eS mes 
oe Zz a ee ————— 
(2 = ais (= 6 @ ( a a 
4 oe = VEE 
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pe Se ee 
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What’sto you..if I have fled, Fled to love’s em- brac- es; 
I will mar - ry—wherefore talk— Wherefore talk,my moth- er? 
es = ae Re 
v4 i ol = ‘ap aaa 25 rete? at 
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Bat-enfruit of eg-lan-tine, Slept in rough plac - es? 
Am I yet a _ yeartooyoung? Must I wait an - oth - er? 
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THE MOO-LEE FLOWER 


Andante con molto ps: “ (CHINA nee 


oS = Sates Ear aeer 


How love-ly this sweet brane of flow’ rs, Left at my house_one 
Aceer ie OF 8 tae 
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eat ; BE Sit 

' Con Ped. 
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morn - ing, will not wear them out of —o 
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But will keep them fresh and clean. Oh, how al 
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OUR SORROW IS VAIN 
| Rs pan aps LR 
arghetto. 
: ris oa" 3 . -o-% sooty = as : == 
Our sor-row is vain, a pleas-ure has its meas - ure, Te WOE 
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grasp’dthey are but air;:. And like a _ ball we rise and fall,’Twixt 
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cry to Thee, Break Thou this chain and set us free. 
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MABROOKA 
(ARABIA) 
Andante molto espressione. = 
p 26 2 siEs sa e ES ACER oe 
(4 
i seaeer seat | aoa | > - @ 
My hopes are dreams of Night, so Yet as the stars they 
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home, you break my _heart,...... Ma - broo - ka, Snatch not 
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OLD LOVE SONGS 


O HAPPY DAY 


English version by Gzorcr CooreR Cari GOTzE 


Moderato. 
S233 SS eee 


1, It was one Sun- day 
walk’d in si - lence 
by the heath, my 


SS 22) SS Se 
ae ee = 59-7 ae eg FN BR 
——— 3) eas oS ml 
> epee N 
Aine P 4 a a omer 
° [hg @ a e-_& 
<2 2 = s 3 a | 2 o—— 6 | 


ee 
wu ee oe 2 
bright and clear, The love- li - est in all the year; We 


arm in arm; My heart so full, my heart so warm; Those 
heart un-heard, At last found out the prop- er word! My 


wander’d thro’ the gold - en grain, O’er blooming hill and grass - y ; 
deep blue eyes of thine, O maid, A lus-tre gave to paths we 
lips met thine,wherenone mightsee, Andthen I said, ‘‘Dost thou love 


plain. The lark it sang; the sun _ it beamed Its 
strayed! Deep in my heart, those glance -es_ true Out. 
me?” Thy an- swer came, so sweet and low: ‘O 
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ee wear ~~ Re Ue 
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eee a UO raul. f Meno Mosso. 
(See ore ee ae 
eas a 
rays o’er mount and val - ley gleamed. O hap- py day, So 
shone the sun in heav-en’s_ blue. O hap - py day, - So 
sigh -ing. heart, dost thou not know?” O hap py day, So 


O HAPPY DAY 
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sweet, so dear! Thou art so far, and yet so near! O 
Sos 
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hap- py day! 


So sweet,so dear! Thou art so far, and yet 
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WHO IS SYLVIA? 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE Franz ScuuBERT 


a ato. 


Syl- via? 
kind.. 
3. Then Syl- via 


Sta coe oe — 
mils IF preseths ; =e 
SP¥at HUTT coeereagy HEE 


fair? For beau -ty lives with kind ~- ness; 


she, That all our swains com - mend her? 
sing, That Syl-via is ex - cel - ling: 


WHO JS SYLVIA? ISI 
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Ho ly fair, and 
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wise is SHO sao. The heav’ns such grace did 
doth re -  pair,.. To help him of his 
mor. - tal thing Up - on the dull earth 


too 
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she mint oa ; That 


helped, in - hab - =) §t8\se< there, And be - 
let One. bring, — To 
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she might be. 
. - hab - - its there. 
- lands. oc us bring. 
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LAST NIGHT ; 153 


LAST NIGHT 


THEO. Marziats Harrpan K eae 


Andantino. #9 


ae === eee = 


1. Last Dake a night - in - a 
earl think of 1 
8. Oh, think not JI 


—S . fe 


2. eee 
a ere eS 


me! Last night when all was still! It sang in the 
time,I_ dream of you by night; I wake and would 
you;I couldnot tho’ I would; I see you in 
- —— = a = = 
_—s = 
| 2 eae — 
e- = 5 ee: wt %. 
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fom ee 
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a ae dole. 
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E oa Os 7 7 E 
gold - en moon - light, From out..... the wood - land hill. I 
you werehere, love, And tears.... are blinding my sight. I 
all a-round me, The stream, plats night,the wood, The 
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O- pened my win-dowso gen - tly, I look’d onthe dreaming 
hear alow breathin the lime - tree, The wind is  float-ing 
flow-ers that slum-ber so gen -_ tly, Thestars a - bove the 


presse «| 
F a E =e = [eee gre Pate = 
— o—+— = 
a eee : S49 
Se aaa 
SW eicpersts And oh! the bird, my dar-ling,Was sing - ing, 
through; And oh! the night,my dar-ling,Is sigh - ing, 
blues. 2h. Oh! heav’nit - self, my dar-ling,Is pray - ing, 
Ee EE SETI) = 
a ee : : 
the 2 ee 
ae ne : @ exe See 7 Oe — a be 
| Sat; | peel? 
colla voce. 
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————————— 
SS ey 


sing-ing of you, of youl! 
sigh-ing for you, for you! 
praying for you, for youl! 
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THEN YOU'LL REMEMBER ME ee 
THEN YOU’LL REMEMBER ME 


Andante cantabile. eee | 
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1. When oth-er lips and oth - er hearts Their tales of love shall 
2. When cold-nessor de - ceit shall slight The beau-ty now they 


In lan - guage whose ex - cess im-~- parts The 
And deem it but ‘ fad - ed light Which 


powr they feel so well, There may per-haps in 
.beams with- in your eyes, When hol - lowhearts shall : 
eR = 
weg ee Ferbesres tS US? 
. Pit Fatt eet 


such a scene Some rec - ol - lec - tion be Of 
wear a mask, “Twill break your own... to see, In 
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( ae ea ; @_6—_e— oe @. — 
SESE [25 
days that have as  hap-py been, Andyou'll re- mem ~-_ ber 
such a mo-ment. I but ask Thatyou’ll re- mem -_ ber 
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And you’ll re-mem-ber,you’ll re-mem- ber me. 
That you'll re-mem-ber,you’ll re-mem- ber me, 
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SALLY IN OUR ALLEY 
Henry CAREY OLp AIR 
Pewee 8 
—|— 5 = 
SS 


LO all the girls that are so  smart,There’s nonelike pret - ty 
2. Her fa-ther he makes cab-bage nets, And _ thro’ the streets does 
3. Of all the days that’s in the week I dear-ly love but 
4, When Spe cee - bout a - gain, Oh, then I shall have 


Mili 


seeree SS 


aate ly; She is thedar- ling of my heart, And lives in our. 

ery ’em;Her moth-er she sells lac- es long To _ such as please to 
one day, And that’s the day that comesbe-twixt The Sat - ur- day and 
mon-ey! [ll hoard it up, and box and all, Pll give it to my 


ds a N ee 

oa 5 a" 3 saa pane 

res ‘ ae ees | 
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SSP ee SS 


Ea 
SS 


- ley; There is no la- dy in the landThat’shalf so sweet as 
buy’em; But sure such folkscould ne’er be - get So sweet a girl as 
Monday; For then ’mdrest all in my best To walk abroad with 
hon-ey; Oh, would it were ten thousand pound! I’d_ give it all to 


eS = baa =z 2s 
i So oe. 
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}———- SS —— 
the dar- ling of my heart, And 
i the dar- ling of my heart, And 
Sal- ly; She is the dar- ling of my heart, And 
Sal - ly; For she’s the dar- ling of my heart, And 
PR REET ia 


DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE EYES 


Ben Jonson W. A. Mozart 


ow —_|—_-s--- -K = 
es ee 
6 EEE cI AE 1 OAD) a eta 
1. Drinkto me on-ly with thine eyes, And I will pledge with mine, 
2. I sent thee late a ro - sy wreath,Not so much hon’ring thee, 


es Sete ae £ 
2 SSPE arog ea 
er 
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Or leave a kiss with-in the cup,And I'll not ask for wine; 
As giv-ing it a hope an ie. It couldnot with - ered be; 


-@- -G@- 
ae a ee 


pone spe he Etim 


The thirst that from the soul dothrise Dothask a drink di- vine, 
But thou there-on didst on-ly breathe,And sent’st it back to me, 


ae 2 -@- 
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| | I 
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pass See Sal 


But might I of Love’s nec-tar sip, I would not change for thine. 
Since when it grows, and smells, I swear, Not of it-self but thee, 
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MARY OF ARGYLE 


Cuares JEFFERYS StpneyY NELSON 


1. I have heard the mavis singing His love-song to the morn;I have 
2. Tho’ thy voice may lose its sweetness, And thine eye its brightness too; Tho’ thy 


seen the dew-dropcling-ing To the rose just new - ly born; But a 
step may lack its fleetness, And thy hair its sun-ny hue; Still to 


Se 
: ; : : o ow ° 


sweet -ersong has cheer’d me At the eve-ning’s gen- tle close; And I’ve 
me wilt thou be dear - er Than all the world shall own; I have 
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seen an eye still bright-er Than the dew- drop on _ the rose; 
lov’d thee for thy beau- ty, But not for that a - lone; 
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"Twas thy voice my gen - tle Ma-ry, And thine artless winning smile, 
I have watch’d thy heart,dear Ma-ry, And its goodness was the wile 
i — = oo 
x aa cee ee 5 2 sz + omoe canes 
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That made this world an H- den, Bon-ny Mary of- Argyle! 
That has made thee mine for - ev - er, Bon-ny Ma-ry of Argyle! 


iia hae 
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ANNIE LAURIE 


Lady Joun Scorr 


Andante. ner 

: ee — <= 
St SS es e a 
é a > a ee 7 wv tw o opts 

ile Max - ene, braes are bon - nie, Where ear - ly 

2) Her obrow... islike- the snaw- drift, Her neck is 

3. Like dew on the go - wan ly - ing Is the fa’ 0? her 
“2-3 —— — = mses 
“ES eee 5 eee See See se 
oo SSR Se Se 


the dew, And it’s there that An - nie 
the swan, Her.. face it) mis the 
ry feet; And like winds in sum - mer 


ee a eS eS ee 
KD = SS 


Lau - rie Gie’d me her prom = ise ay Gie’d 
fair - est That  e’er the sun shone on— That 
sigh - ing, Her voice is low and sweet— Her 


oe 
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ee a a Pose mast anaeaet 
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me her prom - ise true, Which neer for-got will be; 
eer the sun shone on, And dark blue is her e’e; 


voice is low and sweet, And she’s a’ the world to me; 
as 
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And for bon-nie An-nie Lau-rie Td lay medown and dee. 


JOHN ANDERSON, MY JO 


Rosert Burns OxLp AiR 


1. John An-der-son, my jf 
2. John An-der-son, my j 


jo, John, When we were first ae - quent, 
0 


} John, We clamb the hill the-gith-er, 
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JOHN ANDERSON, MY JO- 
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‘Your locks were like the ra - ven,Your bon-nie brow was _ brent; 
And mony a can-tie day, John,We’vehad wi’ ane’ a-nith- er; 
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But now your brow is 


bald, John, Your locks are like the 
Now we maun tot - ter down, John,But hand 


snow, 


in hand we'll go. 
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Yet blessings on your frost-y pow, John An -der-son,my jo 
And we'll sleepthe-gith-er at the foot, John An-der son,my Jo 
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ROBIN ADAIR 


Lady Caroting KEPPEL 


ap 
oe See ae ieee See eee 


1. What’s this dull town to me? Rob -in’s not near. 
2. What made th’as -sem - bly shine? Rob-in <A - dair 
3. But now thouwrt cold to me, Rob-in A - dair. 
sez 
+ 2 oe o ete 
te oe a a i aie 
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ae =e ee a 
=pe oe er 
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What was’t I. wished to see, What wish’d to hear? 
What made the ball so fine? Rob in was there. 
But now thou’rt cold to me, Rob- in A. = >dair, 
eS. | ited Ras Ree en i P 
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Where’s all the joy andmirthMade this town a heay’n on earth? 
What, when the play waso’er, What made my.. heart so sore? 
Yet he I loved sowell Still in my heart shall dwell, 
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Oh, they’re all fled with thee, Rob - in Jay mgr he (GUN tig 
it was part - ing with Rob - in INS obits 
ean neer for-get Rob - in ATs eats 
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WHEN THE SWALLOWS HOMEWARD FLY 


Franz ABT 
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1. When the 

2. When the 

sa 3. Hush, my 
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swal - lowshomeward fly, When the ros - - es scattered 
white swan southward roves To seek at noon the or - ange 
heart! why thus com-plain? Thoumust too....... thy woes con - 
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lie, When from nei - ther hill nor dale Chants the 
groves, When the red tints of the West Prove the 
tain ; Tho’ on earth no more we rove, Loud - ly 


pp stringendo. 
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sil - vty night - in - gale, In these words my bleeding 
sun is gone to _ rest, In these words my bleeding 
breathing vows of love, Thou,my heart, must find re - 
ees gee oes cm = 
ae eee SS eS 
ER rt i a a ea 
pip stringendo colla parte. 
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heart Would to thee its grief im - part, 
heart Would to thee its grief im - part, 
lief, Yield - ing to these words be - lief, 


wae 
uyel 
ly 
ihe 
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lose, 


Can ah! ils 
Can y ah! can , I, eer know re - pose, 
Though to i i 


SSP Seerst 


eer know re - pose? 
eer know re - pose? 


part... in pain, 
Secstferoee. 


Me te i a 


PATRIOTIC AND NATIONAL SONGS 


MY COUNTRY, ’TIS OF THEE 


SAMUEL FRANCIS SMITH 


Unknown, 


1. My coun - try! "tis of thee, Sweet land of Lib - er- ty, 
2. My na- tive coun - try! thee, Land of the no - ble free, 
8. Let mu -sic swell the breeze,And ring a - mong the trees 
4. Our fa-thers’ God! to thee, Au - thor of lib - er-ty! 


Of thee I sing; 
Thy name I © love; 


Sweet freedom’s song: 


To thee we sing; 


N +, }_}_ 
=f = Se = 
Land where my fa - thers died; Land of the . 
I. love thy rocks and rills, Thy woods and 


Let mor - tal tongues a- wake, Let all that 
Long may our land be bright With freedom’s 


wf #.» 6g 
SS 


£# 4 + ll a. fae 2. 
afte 


pilgrim’s pride; From ev - ’ry mountain-side Let free-dom ring. 


tem-pled hills, My heart with rap-ture thrills Like that a - bove. 
breathe partake, Let rocks their si-lence break, The sound pro-long. 
ho - ly light, Pro-tect us by thy might, Great God, our King! 


E Sait aera aS 
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THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 


Francis Scott Kry SamMuEL ARNOLD 
a — te o E (LESTD a Tae 
Se] 


c Oh!.. -. Say, can you see, by the dawn’s ear -ly light, What so 
2. On the shore dim-ly _ seen thro’ the mist of the deep, Where the 
3. And where is that band who so.... vaunt-ing - ly swore, "Mid the 


4. Oh,thus be it ev-er when free - men shall stand Be - 
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= 2 Sree 
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= eS 
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proud-ly we hail’d at the twi-light’s last gleaming, Whose 
foe’s haugh-ty host indread si - lence re - pos - es, py: is 
hav - oc of war andthe bat- tle’s con -fu-sion, A..... 
tween theirloved home and the war’s des - o - la- tion; es with 


{SSS Ss a 
SS 


iid 
alll 
il 


sh die ee bright stars, thro’ the per-il - ous fight, O’er ee 
that which the breeze, oer the tower - ing steep, <As_ it 
home and a coun - try they’dleaveus no more? Their 

vie - t’ry and peace, may the heav’n-res-cucd land Praise the 


we * 
ram - parts we watched, were so gal-lant - ly streaming? And the 
fit - ful-ly blows, half con-ceals, half dis-clos-+es? Now it 
blood has wash’d out their foul foot-steps’ pol - lu - tions No.... 
Pow’r that hath made and pre-served us. a na- tion, Then.. 


See woe SS Se 


rock - ets’ red glare, the bombs burst-ing in air, Gave 
catch-es the gleam of the morn-ing’s first beam, In full 
ref - uge could save,.. the hire- ling and slave From the 
con - quer we must, when our cause it is just, And... 


proof thro’ the night that our flag was still there! 
glo - ry re «+ fiect - ed, now shines in the stream; 
ter - ror. of flight or the gloom of the grave, 
this be our mot - to,“In God is our trust.” 


if 
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say, does that star-span-gled ban- ner yet 
‘Tis the star-span-gled ban-ner, Oh! long may _it.. 
And the star-span-gled ban-ner in tri-umph doth 
And the star-span-gled ban-ner in tri- umpk - shall 


Set 


J Cuorus, if 


wave O’er the land free and the the brave? 
wave O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 
wave O’er the land of the free and the home of the braye! 
wave Whiletheland of the free is the home of the brave! 
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THE MARSEILLAISE 
Arr. by Francois GUERIN (LA MARSEILLAISE) RovucetT dr Liste 


Allegro marziale. 
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1. Ye sons of France, a - wake to aoe - ry, Hark, hark, what 
2, Withlux - u- ry and pride sur - round-ed, The vile in - 


3. 0 lib - er- ty! can man re- sign thee? Once hav - ing 


sins oo 


| 
eee as === 
Se ee 


myr-iads bid you rise! Your chil- dren, wives and grand - sires 
sa - tiate des- pots dare, Their thirst of | gold and power un - 
felt thy gen-’rous flame, Can dun-geons, bolts and bars con - 
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hoar - y, Be-hold their tears and hear their cries, 
bound- ed, To mete and vend the light and air, 
fine thee, Or whips thy no - ble spir - it tame? 
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Be-hold their tears and hear their cries. Shall hate-ful 
To mete and vend thelight and air. Like beasts of 
Or whips thy no -  blespir - it... tame? Too long the 
— 
— 
= ~ = —— 
gt 
etv-ve 
= 
Bese Nest = 2 


ty - rants, mis - chief breed-ing, With hire-ling host, a ruf- fian 
bur - den would they load us; Like gods would bid theirslaves a - 
world has wept, be - wail-ing That falsehood’s dag - ger ty - rants 


| 
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Af-fright and des - o - late the land, 
But man is man, and who is mote, 
But free - dom is our sword and shield, 


feones at rs 
SS ae 
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While peace and lib - er,- ty lie bleed-ing? To arms! to arms!ye 
Then shall they lon - ger lash and goad us? To arms! toarms!lye 
And all theirarts are un - a+ vail-ing. To arms! to arms! ye 


f 
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‘brave, Th’a - veng + - ing sword un «sheath! Mareh 


on! march on! All Hearts re- solved 
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THE MAPLE LEAF FOR EVER 


Arex. Muir 
Arr, by G. A. Brower 


1, In days of yore, from Bri-tain’s shore Wolfe the dauntless 
2. At Queens-ton Heights and Lun- dys Lane, Our brave fa-thers, 
3.Our fair Do-min - ion now ex-tends From CapeRace to 


he- ro came, And plant-ed firm Bri-tan-nias flag, On 
side by side, For free-dom,homes,and lovedones dear Firm-ly 
Noot-kaSound; May peacefor-ev - er be our fot, And 
sweet-ly smile; God blessOld Scot-land ev- er- more, And 


Ca-na-da’s_ fair do- main. Here may it~ wave, our. 
stood and no ~- bly died; © And_ those dear rightswhich 
plen-teous store a- bound: And may thoseties of 
Ire - lands Em-er-ald Isle! Then swell the song, both 


boast, our pride, And joined in love to - -geth-er, 
they main-tained, We swear to yield them nev- er! Our 
love be ours Which dis-cord can- not ‘sev- er, 
loud and fong, Till rocks and for-est quiv- er, 


This - tle, Sham-rock, 
watch-word ev - er- 
flour-ish green oer 
save our King and 


Ma-ple Leaf for 
Ma-ple Leaf for 
Leaf for 
Leaf for 


° 


THE MAPLE LEAF FOR EVER 


Rose en- twine, The 
more shall be, 
Free-dom’s home, The 
Heav-en bless The 


em-blem dear, The 
em-blem dear, 
em-blem dear, 
em-blem dear, 


Ma- ple Leaf for 
The Ma-ple Leaf for 
Ma-ple Leaf for 


The 
The 
(The 


ev - er! God save our King 
ev - er! God save our King 
ev - er! And flour-ish green 
ev God 


save our King 


Heav-en bless 


Heav-en bless The 
Free-dom’s home The 
Heavy - en: 


bless The 
IB 4 


Ma- ple Leaf for  ev- er! 
Ma- ple Leaf for  ev- er! 
Ma- ple Leaf for  ev- er! 
Ma- ple Leaf for  ev- et! 
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HAIL, COLUMBIA 


Presivent’s Marcu 


Co - tie bia, 
- tal 
. sound the trump of famel. . 


: ty = cS oe aes 
ae Hail, eb -py Sc 
2. Im - mor 

2. Aouad 


Hail, ye ok roes, 


Pa-triots! rise once more! De- fend your rights, de - 


Tet. ie Wash - ing - 


4, Be - hold the chief who now commands, Once more to serve his 
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heav’n-born band! 
fend your shore; 
ton’s great name 
coun - try stands, 


Who fought and bled in 

Let no rude foe, with 
Ring thro’ the world with 
The rock on which the 


free-dom’s cause, Who 
im - pious hand, Let 
loud ap- plause, Ring 
storm will beat, The 
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fought and bled in freedom’s cause, And when the storm cf war was gone, Kn - 
no rude foe, with impious hand, Invade the shrine where sa-cred lies, Of 
thro’ the world withloud: applause; Let ev -’ry clime to free-dom dear... 
rock on which the storm will beat; But arm’din yir - tue,firm and true, His 
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joyed the peace your val - or won; Let In - de- pend-ence 
toil and blood the well-earn’d prize; While of - fring peace, sin - 
list +-en with a joy - ful ear; With e - qual skill, with 
hopes are fixed on heav’n and you; Whenhope was sink - ing 
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be.. your boast,.. Ev - et mind-ful what it  cost,.,. 
cere and just, In Heav’n we place a man -ly trust, That 
stead-y.. powr, He gov-erns in the fear - ful hour Of 
in.. dis - may, When gloom ob-scured Co - lum -bia’s day, His 
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Ev - er grate-ful for the prize,.. Let its al - tar reach theskies. 
truth and jus - tice may pre-vail,And ev- ’ry scheme of bondage fail. 
hor + rid war,or gtiides with ease The hap-pier time of hon- est peace. 
stead -y mind,from changes free, Re-solv’d on death or Lib - er: ty, 


es - 
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As a band of brothers join’d, Peace and safe-ty we shall find. 


THE HARP THAT ONCE THRO’ TARA’S HALLS 


Tuomas Moore Op IrisH AIR 


1. The harp that once thro’ Ta - ra’s halls The soul of mu - sic 
2. No more tochiefsand la - diesbright The harp of Ta - ra 


+ +3 os ot 
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Now hangs as mute on Ta - ra’s walls As 
The chord a- lone, that breaks at night, Its 


if that soul were fled. So sleeps the pride of 
tale of He -» Fin: tells. Thus Free - dom now so 
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mer days, So _ glo - ry’s thrill is over, And 
sel - dom wakes, The on ly throb she gives Is 
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hearts that once beat high for praise, Now feel that pulse no more. 
when some heartin - dig-nant breaks,To show that still she lives, 
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YANKEE DOODLE 
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1, Fa -ther and I went down to camp, Along with Cap’n Good - in’, And 
2, Andthere we see athousand men, Asrichas Squire Da - vid; And 
3. The ’lass-es they eat ey - ry day Would keep a house a win - ter; They 


there we saw the men and boys As thick as has - ty  pud - din’. 
what they wast -ed ev -’ry° day, I wish it could be _ sav » ed. 
have so much that, I’ll be bound, They eat it when they’ve mind ter. 
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Yan-kee Doo-dle, keep it up, Yan - kee Doo-dle dan - dy, 
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‘THE SWORD OF BUNKER HILL 


Wiritam Ross WALLACE BERNARD COVERT 


Allegretto. 


SS ad 


1. He lay up-on his dy-ing bed; His eye was grow-ing 
2. Thesword wasbrought,the soldier’s eye Lit with a sud-den 
3. “’Twas on that dread, im- mor-tal day, I dared the Brit-on’s 
4, *‘Oh, keepthesword!’—his ac-centsbroke— A  smile—and he was 
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When with a fee - ble voice he eall’d His 

And as he grasp’d the  an-cient blade He 


Dae cap-tainrais'd this blade on me— IT 
But his wrinkled hand still grasp’dthe blade Up- 
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weep-ing son to him: ‘“Weep not, my boy!” the 
murmured WaR - REN’S name: Then said, ‘*My boy, I 

tore it from his hand; And while the glo - rious 
on that dy - ing bed. The son  re-mains; the 
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aS ee eee Sean ere eae ap rae 
— | 
‘ran said, al bow to Heay’n’s high will; But 
leave you gold, But, what is rich - er _ still, I 
bat - tle raged, It light - ened free-dom’s will— For, 
sword re - mains, Its glo - ry grow ing. still; And 
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quick- ly from yon ant-lers bring The Sword of Bun-ker Hill, But 
leave you,mark me,mark me now— The Sword of Bun-ker Hill, I 

boy, the God of freedom bless’d The Sword of Bun-ker Hill, For, 
twen-ty mill - ions bless the sire, AndSword of Bun-ker Hill, And 


quick-ly from yon ant-lers bring. The Sword of Bun- ker Hill.” 
leave you,mark me,mark me now— The Sword of Bun- ker Hill. 
boy, the God of freedom bless’d The Sword of Bun- ker Hill. 
twen-ty mill - ionsbless the sire, AndSword of Bun-ker Hull. 
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salty: i sbiha aties Steam and hill, Of_ ‘irs est lake au 
vot - edhearts and_ pur - pose pure Their lives they gave to 
_ Cir- cling years thy— powr ex- oe oe sway and fame in - 
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winter Tiiethe feuit= fol soilddthat —) thea meni. Ande 
thee, That thy broad do-main,from foes _ se-cure, Should 
crease; wae thy loy-al sons u_-_ nit - ed stand For 
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treasure of —. the. > main. O land be-loved, 
Free-dom’s dwell-ing_ be. O land be-loved, 
broth-er - hood and_ peace. O land be-loved, 
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For home and Em-pire stand with 
For home and Em-pire stand with 
For home and Empire stand with 


tide, 


be- 


-eer 
what-e’er be - tide, 


what 


what-e’er be - tide, 
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GOD SAVE THE KING Igl 


GOD SAVE THE KING 
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a tl e— 
1. God save our gra - cious King, Long live our no- ble Kin 
2. O Lord our God, a - rise, Scat-ter his en - e- me 
3. Thy choic - est gifts in store, On him be pleas’d to pour, 
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God save the King! 
y And make them fall. 
Long may he reign! 


Send him vic - to - 
Con-found their pol 
May he de 


ri - ous, Hap - py and 
- i- tics, Frus-trate their 
-fend our laws, And ev - er 


oer a each eset 
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glo - ri- ous, Long c reign o - ver us, God save the King. 
knav-ish tricks; On Thee our hopes we fix, God save the King. 
give uscause To sing with heart and voice, God save the King. 
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GOD BLESS OUR NATIVE LAND 


Air: “God Save the King”’ 


God bless our native land! 
Firm may she ever stand, 
Thro’ storm and night: 


When the wild tempests rave, 


Ruler of wind and wave, 
Do Thou our country save 
By Thy great might! 


For her our pray’r shall rise 
To God, above the skies; 
On Him we wait: 


Thou who art ever nigh, 
Guarding with watchful eye, 
To Thee aloud we cry, 

God save the State! 


Dear Native Land, rejoice! 

Raise thou thy mighty voice 
To God on high; 

From all thy hills and bays, 

From all thy homes and ways, 

Let symphonies and praise 
Ascend the sky. 
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JOHN BROWN’S BODY 


Cuartes S, Hai 
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oer ies 


1 John Brown’s bod- y lies a-mould-’ring in the grave, 
4 2. The stars of heavy - en are look -ing kind - ly down, - 
| 3. He’s gone to be a sol-dier in the ar - my of the Lord, 
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John Brown’s bod - y lies a-mould’ring in the grave, 
The stars of.... heavy - en are look - ing kind - ly down, 
He’s gone to be a sol-dier in the ar-my of the Lord, 
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John Brown’s bod - y lies amould’ring in the grave, 
The stars of....heav - en are look-ing kind - ly down 
He’s gone to be a sol-dier in the ar - my of the Lord, 
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is march-ing on! 
of old Jolin Brown! 
is march-ing on! 


al-le- lu- jah! Glo- ry, glo-ry, glo-ry hal-le- 


y hal=le = lu:jah! His soul is marching on! 
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THE WEARING OF THE GREEN 


Dion BoucicauLt Otp IrisH AIR 


i. Oh! Pad - dy, dear, and did you hear the news that’s go - in’ 
2. Then since the col - or we must wear is Eng-land’s cru - el 
39 But af at last our col -or should be torn from Ire-land’s 


The shamrock is for- bid by law to grow on J- rish 
red, Sure Ireland’s sons will ne’er for-get the blood that they have 
heart, Hersons with shame and sor-row from the dear old soil will 
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ground; Saint.. Pat - rick’s day no more we'll keep, His 
shed; You may take the  sham-rock from your hat, and 
part; T’'ve heard whis - per of a coun-try that lies 
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| col - or can’t be seen, For there’s a blood - y 


cast it on the sod, But ‘twill take root and 
far be - yant the say, Where rich and _ poor stand 
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law a - gin’ the wear - in’ Co) the ‘green; I..... 
flour-ish — still, tho’ un - der foot “tis trod; When the 
e - qual in the light of free- dom’s day; Oh,.... 
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met with Nap-er Tan-dy and he tuk me by the hand, 
law can stop the blades of grass from grow-ing as they grow, 
E - rin, must we lave you, driv-en by the ty - rant’s hand, 
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And he said, ‘! How’s poor ould Ireland, “| and how.. does she stand?” 
And.. when the leaves in sum-mer time their ver-dure dare not show, 
Must we ask a mother’s welcome from a strange but hap-py land? 


She’s the most distress-ful country that ev -er you have seen; 
Then.. I will change the eol - or I wearin my cau-been, 
Where the cru-el cross of England’s thraldom nev-er shall be seen, 
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Repeat as Chorus, 
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They’re hanging men and women there for wear-ing of the green. 
But ’till that day, please God, I'll stick to wearing of the green. 
And where, thank God, we'll live and die, still wearing of the green. 
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TENTING ON THE OLD CAMP GROUND 


Wa ter KITTREDGE 


= 
1. We're... tent = ing camp grotnd, 
2. We've been tent - ing to-night on the old camp ground, 
3. We are tiréd.... of war on the old camp ground, 
4. We’ve been fight- ing to-day on the old camp grotind, 


Give us song to cheer Our rate hearts, @ 
Thinking of days gore by, Of the lov’d ones at home that 
Ma-ny aredead and gone, Of the brave and true who've 
Ma-ny are ly - ing near; Some are dead, and 
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song of Aer An. rail we love so dear. 
gave usthe hand, Andthe tear that said ‘‘good - bye!” 
left their homes, Oth-ers been wound-ed long, 
ad are dy- ing, Ma-ny are in tears. 
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Ma ny are the hearts that are wea-ry to- ae Wish-ing for the war to 
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Last time ppp. 


WE PRAISE THEE, LORD 


( RUSSIAN.) ALEXIS VON LvorF 
F Maestoso. 4 4 
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praise Thee, Lord, with ear - liest morn - ing 
Chris -ten - dom is sing - ing night and 
Name su - preme, Thy king - dom in us 
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light of day. All things that live and 
God for aye, By whom, thro’ whom, in 
guide us well: Guard us, re - deem us 
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the eo val hour; For Thine the 
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DIXIE’S LAND 


Dan D, EMmetr 


, : Allegro. 
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1.1 wish I was in de land ob cot-ton, Old timesdar am 
2. Old Mis-sus mar-ry ‘‘Wil-de-wea-ber,’ Wil-lium,was a 
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not for-got-ten; Look a-way, Look a-way! Look a-way! Dix- ie 
gay de ceab er; Look a-way, Look a-way! Look a-way! Dix- ie 
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frost - y morn-in’, Look a-way! Look a- way! Look a-way! Dix-ie Land. 
for - ty-pounder, Look a-way! Look a- way! Look a-way! Dix-ie Land. 
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| Den I wish I was in Dix-ie, Hoo-ray! Hoo-ray! In  Dix-ieLandT’ll 
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way downsouth in Dix-ie, A-way, A-way, A-way down South in Dixie. 
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His face was sharp as a butcher’s cleaber, 
But dat did not seem to greab ’er; 
Look away! Look away! Look away! Dixie Land. 
Old Missus acted the foolish part, 
And died for a man dat broke her heart, 
Look away! Look away! Look away! Dixie Iand. 
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Now here’s a health to de next old Missus, 
And all de girls dat want to kiss us; 
Look away! Look away! Look away! Dixie Land. 
But if you want to drive ’way sorrow 
Come and hear dis song tomorrow, 
Look away! Look away! Lock away! Dixi> Land. 
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Dar’s buckwheat cakes an’ Ingen batter, 
Makes you fat or a little fatter; 
Look away! Look away! Look away! Dixie Land. 
Den hoe it down and scratch your grabble, 
To Dixie’s land I’m bound to trabble, 
Look away! Look away! Look away! Dixie Land. 


SERIOUS AND SACRED SONGS 


A SAFE STRONGHOLD 
(BIN’ FESTE BURG) 


English version by THomas CarLYLE Martin LUTHER 


is A safe strong - hold our God is still, A 

2. By force of arms we noth- ing can, Full 
8. And were this world all dev - ils o’er And 
4. God’s word, for all their craft and force, One 


er + Sia Y Beer 
trust -- y shield and weap - on; He helps us clear from 
soon were we down-rid - den; But for us fights the 
watch - ing to dé - vour... us, We lay it not to 


mo - ment will not lin - ger, But spite of hell, shall 
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aloes ; Ve g 
ev - ‘ry ill That hath us now o’er- tak - en. The ancient prince of 
prop: er man,Whom God Himself hath bid - den.Ask ye who is this 

eart so sore Not they can o - ver - powr us. And let the prince of 
haveitscourse’Tis writ-ten by His fin -- ger, And tho’ they take our 


hell Hath ris’n with pur-pose fell; Strong mail of craft and 
same? Christ Je . sus is Hisname, The Lord Sa - ba - oth’s 
ill Look grim as eer he will, He harms us _ not a 
life, Goods,hon-or,  chil- dren, wife, Yet is their prof - it 
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pow’r He wear-eth in this hour. Onearth is not his fel - low, 
Son. He and no_ oth-er. one Shalleonquer in the _ bat - tle. 
whit; For why? his doomiswrit—A wordshallquickly slay him. 
small; These things shall van-ish all—The city of God re - main-eth. 
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PALM BRANCHES 
Andante Maestoso. 
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2. His word goesforth, and peoples 
8. Sing and_ rejoice, oh, blest Je - 
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a-ra - tion, Where Je - sus comes to wipe our 
ra-da - tion, Hu - man - i-ty doth give to 
ci-pa - tion Through bound- less love,the Christ of 
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" NOT A SPARROW FALLETH 


W. S. Passmore Franz Ast 
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mf cresc. poco piu animato. 
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Far more precious, sure - ly, than the birds that 


mf cresc. poco piu animato. 
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Is a Father’s im - age to a Fa - - ther’s 
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~p pin tranquillo. 
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# Tempo primo, poco meno mosso. 
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THE PIANO AND HOW TO PLAY IT 
By MARK HAMBOURG 
Edited by L. J. de Bekker 


E are all so familiar with the modern pianoforte that the 

fact of its being an entirely modern instrument is apt to 

be overlooked. Yet, whereas musical instruments of one kind or 

another have existed from the very earliest times, the inventions 

that gradually led up to the piano as we know it to-day were 

not made until about 1720, and no very material advance was 
made till considerably later than that date. 

The most familiar forms of early stringed instruments played 
with keys like the piano were the spinet and the harpsichord. 
The world’s first pianoforte was invented and produced by 
Bartolommeo Cristofori, a Paduan harpsichord-maker. His 
invention of the escapement and check action early in the 
eighteenth century opened up such wonderful possibilities for 
the instrument that from that day harpsichord makers and 
inventors everywhere brought their attention to bear on the 
subject, and pianos of various kinds were manufactured with 
varying success by a number of different makers. 

About the year 1800 John Isaac Hawkins, an English civil 
engineer living in Philadelphia, invented and produced the 
cottage piano, or upright grand. In his original instrument 
he anticipated almost every discovery that has since been in- 
troduced as “novel,” and the whole history of pianoforte 
manufacture began to undergo a complete change from that 
time. 

Having spoken of the development of the instrument, it 
may now be as well to speak shortly of the development of its 
players and the music that was written for it. From the time 
of Palestrina to that of Bach and Handel instrumental music 
was written chiefly for the organ. From then till the time of 
Beethoven, Haydn, and Mozart, instrumental music quickly 
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developed; Nhe. piano took a predominant Piece. and there — 


rapidly grew up a romantic school of musicians, among whom 
may be mentioned Schubert, Weber, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 


and Chopin. The last named, I venture to say, represents the _ 


climax of the development of pianoforte literature; for while 
all the great musicians from Bach to Chopin contributed their 
best ideas and creative power, yet Chopin was undoubtedly 
the bard, the tone-poet, the soul of the instrument. In his 
music we find all that is best and most full of meaning, his 
works containing all those varying contrasts that make piano 
music so fascinating. Tragedy and romance, heroism and 
fanaticism, lyricism and dramaticism, grandeur and simplicity, 


brilliancy and restfulness, all are there, and his changing moods _ 


follow each other in such quick succession that his music 
exercises a peculiar charm upon every one who listens to it. 

Clementi was the first of a school of virtuosi, among whom 
may be mentioned Steibelt, Dussek, Hummel, Field, Kalk- 
brenner, Hertz, and, more recently , Dreyschock, Schulhoff, 
etc., who were virtuosi of the dry order. Although some of 
them used their virtuosity in a powerful way and others in a 
delicate way, they all used it as an end instead of as a means to 
an end, and all of them played, as a general rule, compositions 
that gave them an opportunity to show off their brilliant technique 
and their ability to conquer the greatest difficulties. 

Liszt and Anton Rubinstein were the giants who combined 
great virtuosity with intellect, feeling, and imagination, and it 


is through them and their followers that pianoforte-playing 


has reached the highest standard, 

In just the same way that almost every one has a different 
voice, so has almost every one who plays the piano a different 
touch; and just as the voice can be improved by training and 
practice, so can the touch be altered. It is towards the matter 
of touch that the earliest lessons of the pianist should be directed; 
for the piano is such a sensitive instrument that the improper 
use of a single finger may alter the tone-color of a whole passage, 
and since tone-color is such an important factor in musical 
expression, it is of the utmost importance that the student should 
have perfect command of the keyboard in this respect. 
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Of course, the first thing a student has to do is to acquire 
precision, equality, dexterity, and power. The capacity to 
modulate the tone will follow. The very name of “piano- 
forte” indicates that it is an instrument of contrasts, and con- 
trasts are of just as much importance in music as they are in 
speech. Professor Leschetizky once said: ‘To make a beauti- 
ful composition sound dull and uninteresting is no hard matter, 
but to make a composition that is itself dull and uninteresting 
appear beautiful and full of meaning—that is the consummation 
of the pianist’s art!” 

Now it will be obvious that, in addition to the ordinary 
study and practice that are necessary for the acquisition of 
technical facility, study and practice of an entirely different kind 
are essential for the cultivation of what may be termed the 
musical ear, the possession of which is absolutely indispensable. 
The student must be able to distinguish intervals and chords 
with discrimination, as well as pitch and all the shades and 
qualities of sounds, and must train his ear until he can un- 
hesitatingly distinguish every degree of power, beauty, meter, 
and rhythm. In very many cases it will be found that, while 
the ear can easily be trained to distinguish intervals and chords, 
it cannot be so easily trained in other ways; indeed those who 
have a perfect ear for pitch are frequently quite deaf to qualities 
of tone, and vice versa. The fact is that the ear is a delicate organ 
which has to be very carefully treated if it is to do its work to 
perfection. It is an interesting fact, for instance, that in cases 
where the ear has constantly to convey certain sounds to the 
brain, its use is liable to become impaired. It is no very rare 
thing for the player, say, of a piccolo eventually to become quite 
insensible, so far as the particular register of his own instrument 
is concerned, as to when he is playing in tune. He can readily 
appreciate any mistake made by the player of a double bass 
or some instrument with a lower register than his own, but, 
so far as his own register is concerned, his ear may become worn 
out, so to speak. In the same way the double bass player may 
be able to distinguish every difference of tone in the piccolo and 
be quite insensible to differences of tone in the register of his 
own’ instrument. It is thus with the ear just as it is with the 
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palate. which frequently becomes so familiar with certain tastes 
as to grow, after long and constant use, insensible to certain 
subtle differences once easily distinguishable. I have diverged 
to this extent simply to impress upon students the importance 
of carefully cultivating the ear in all departments equally, and 
I will now proceed to speak of various technical points which 
require special study.. 

I have already referred to the importance of touch. In no 
branch of piano-playing is this more emphasized than in staccato 
and legato passages. Good staccato and legato is very difficult 
to attain, and it therefore requires a great deal of study and 
attention on the part of the student. In legato-playing the 
wrist must be kept steady to such a degree that a coin balanced 
upon it remains in position throughout the playing of the passage. 
One finger must not be raised until the next descends. 

In staccato-playing, the best is what is known as “finger- 
staccato,’”’ the fingers being made to spring up from the keys 
as quickly as possible, as though they were touching molten 
metal, or, in other words, .“‘like a cat walking on hot bricks.” 
There are various kinds of staccato-playing, wrist-staccato, 
wrist and finger staccato, etc., but special attention and work 
should be devoted to finger-staccato, since this is the kind most 
used, besides that it develops and strengthens the muscles of the 
hands and fingers to a very remarkable degree. In staccato as 
- well as in legato-playing precision and equality are most impor- 
tant, and the equality must be not only in touch but also in time. 

Speaking of equality in touch and time, I may here mention 
the great importance of devoting plenty of practice to the playing 
of chords. To obtain proper effect from a chord, all the notes 
of each chord must be struck with equality of touch, force, and 
pressure. When practising, in order to make sure that the best 
effect is being got, the notes of each chord may be divided up 
between the two hands. After striking a chord several times 
in this manner and listening carefully to the effect, it is easy to 
compare the result with the effect produced when the same chord 
is struck with one hand only. By practising in this way, a 
fulness and grandeur will be imparted to chord-passages which 
is very essential. 
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Before I leave the technical side of piano-playing I should 
like to call the attention of my readers to the enormous im- 
portance of the proper use of the pedals. Anton Rubinstein 
once explained to his pupils that pedal in pianoforte-playing 
was the soul and life of sound, since it beautified the tone of 
the instrument and created many effects which would otherwise 
be quite impossible. Artistic pedaling is in itself a very dif- 
ficult art, and requires considerable knowledge of harmony 
and musical form as well as a highly developed musical taste. 
It would be easy to write at considerable length upon the subject, 
but for our present purpose it will suffice if I mention the 
following essential rules: 


Never use the same pedal for different harmonies. 
Never use the same pedal for two different phrases. 
Do not use the pedal at the end of a phrase unless 
there is some special reason for it. 
Use the pedal for long, melodic notes. In such cases 
I always use what is known as the “retired pedal,”’ 
that is to say, depressing the pedal after striking the 
note. 
All foundation-notes of chords require separate pedaling. 
The use of the pedal is very important in climaxes. 


Just as knowledge of grammar is necessary in order that a 
language may be properly spoken and understood, so is knowl- 
edge of harmony, counterpoint, and theory necessary to all 
who aspire to advanced piano-playing. Harmony, counter- 
point, and theory are the grammar of music, upon a knowledge 
of which interpretation and phrasing largely depend. The 
connection between music and language is very much closer 
than people usually imagine; music being the expression of 
thought in sound of one kind, language the expression of thought 
in sound of another kind. For this reason it is very necessary 
that all musicians should study declamation. ‘The great actor, 
when undertaking a new réle, strains every nerve to make his 
interpretation of it impressive and attractive, taking advantage 
of contrasts, climaxes, pauses, emphases, and so on, in order to 
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play upon the emotions of his audience. The painist’s is an 
exactly parallel case. He, too, must observe his contrasts, his 
climaxes, his pauses, and his emphases—in short, every move- 
ment must be rendered with the emotion that it calls up in him. 

This explains the difference which is usually noticeable in 
the interpretation by different players of the same works, It 
accounts also for a pianist so seldom playing the same piece in 
exactly the same way. Pianists are not all equally emotional, 
consequently their interpretations vary in some degree; while 
no player .is often swayed by his emotion to exactly the same 
extent every time he plays a particular piece, and as his per- 
formance is but an expression of his mood at the moment, it 
follows that his interpretations must always vary in some degree. 

As to the question of phrasing in music, this forms a particu- 
larly important branch of study to which special attention should 
be given, If you have ever listened to a great speaker, you 
will have noticed that if he has occasion to make use of the same 
or similar phrases or sets of words more,than once he uses a 
different tone of voice on each occasion. Were he to use the 
same tone of voice for each of similar phrases his speech would 
become monotonous, for although the words he utters are of 
the first initial importance, it is his tone of voice that brings 
out their full meaning and makes his delivery attractive. 

With this end in view each new work that the student at- 
tempts should be carefully studied ‘little by little, mastering its 
general division in the phrases and then obtaining a different 
effect for each. A musical illustration that I frequently refer 
to when writing or talking on this subject is Chopin’s 20th 
Prelude. The theme of this Prelude may split up into three 
phrases. In the first phrase, a loud effect may be used; in 
the second the melody may be brought out by accentuating the 
top note of the chord, the whole phrase being played piano; 
in the third, which may be played pp., the alto part can be 
brough’, out by accentuating the middle note of the chord. 
Man other differences may be employed in the rendering of 
these three phrases, each of which may itself be divided into 
two or four sub-phrases, so that there are literally scores of 
different ways of playing the Prelude, each of which may be 
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equally correct musically, even though some arrangements 


_ may not be so attractive as others. The pianist with originality 


and imagination will discover for himself methods of phrasing 
each work he attempts, without necessarily binding himself 
down to any hackneyed rendering. 

In giving the above advice I do not wish it to be understood 
that I would recommend students to fly in the face of existing 
traditions regarding the interpretation of certain works. In a 
general way traditions should be accepted, since they are the 
result of the experience of the greatest virtuosi. But the student 
should be influenced and not enslaved by them, and when his 
mind and musical knowledge are properly developed they may 
receive the impress of his own individuality. 

When once he has mastered the art of phrasing, the student 
will be in a position to introduce into his playing that ‘“tone- 
color” without which music is cold and unconvincing, If one 
studies the works of the great composers one cannot help 
remarking upon the largely different methods that each employs 
for the introduction of color into his music, The student cannot 
do better than examine the works of Schumann if he wishes te 
acquire a knowledge of beautiful color-schemes. Indeed, I re- 
gard the study of that master’s work as a very important factor 
in musical education, since the pupil will thenceforward be 
able to compare the color-schemes of other composers with 


those of one who was in this respect master of them all. 


As regards what musical literature should be studied, while, 
of course, it is impossible for me in this article to deal with such 
a question fully, I may yet perhaps outline a rough course of 
work. 

For beginners, I recommend the Etudes of Czerny, known 
as the Etudes de Vélocité, 40 Daily Studies, and the Etudes, 
op. 740 (4 books); also the Cramer Etudes, Hans von Bilow 
edition. For the higher development of technique, I recom- 
mend Clementi’s “Gradus ad Parnassum,” Tausig’s edition; 
Chopin’s Etudes, op. to and 25; the Schumann-Paganini 
Studies, and all the Liszt and Rubinstein Studies. 

The compositions to be worked upon should be selected 
from the Sonatas of Haydn, Mozart. two and three voice 
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Inventions and Preludes and Fugues of Bach, Scarlatti, Dussek, 
Clementi, Reinecke, Hummel, Weber, and Beethoven; the 
Nocturnes of John Field, various compositions of Hiller, 
Moscheles, Thalberg, etc. 

Of the romantic school careful study should be given to 
selected works from Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Chopin, Rubinstein, Liszt, and, among quite modern com- 
posers, Brahms, Grieg, Tschaikowsky, César Cui, Rach- 
maninoff, Arenski, Saint-Sdens, and César Franck. 

I also strongly recommend all students to play, if possible, 
ensemble music, that is to say, with a trio or quartet of stringed 
instruments, or even with another piano part, since this helps 
to develop a knowledge of rhythm and the power to quickly 
interpret the meaning of a composer. 

In conclusion, I would emphasize the great need there is for 
emotionalism and originality in music. Here, as nearly as I 
can remember, is something that Rubinstein once said: “The 
musician who only plays the music of a composer correctly 
will never move from the ranks of the mediocracy. Only 
when he learns to express the inmost thoughts of the composer 
and the breadth and greatness of a composition will he himself 
have a chance to become great. ‘To be able to execute a musical 
composition one has to work hard to master the technique, but 
to interpret it well, much more than technique is required. 
What is wanted is the capacity for feeling, imagination, and 
analysis. ‘The pianist who possesses these qualities is able to 
transform a poor composition into a beautiful one. Even in 
the works of great composers he will be able to discover and 
bring out effects which the composers themselves omitted to 
mark, or which did not occur to their minds. Mediocrities 
are afraid to be individual and original, though those who have 
no talent for originality or individuality may be very good 
executants.”’ 
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ON THE TEACHING OF SINGING AND 
THE SINGER’S ART 


By MADAME BLANCHE MARCHESI 
Edited by L. J. de Bekker 


E may imagine the father and the mother having a talk— 

one example out of thousands: “I think our daughter 

is going to have a voice,” says the father; “if that is so, I would 

like her to be a public singer; she might make a great name 

and earn a fortune, and all our friends would be jealous.” 

“But what are we going to do?” asks the mother. Yes, what? 

The girl is, say, fourteen years of age. Her parents are 

completely ignorant of anything connected with music or art; 

in fact, music has not hitherto been a subject of discussion 
between them. 

A friend comes to tea in the afternoon; the parents confide 

to him their plans, and ask his advice. He knows of a piano- 


‘teacher whose brother gives singing-lessons. The real pro- 


fession of this “teacher” is cabinet-making, but he used to sing 
in the chorus of an operatic traveling company, where he heard 


‘many of the great artists. He had also taken part in some 


local charity concerts, and, in consequence, is regarded as an 
authority in musical matters. The daughter of the house 
should be heard by this eminent expert: he will say at once 
if she has a voice worth cultivating. 

Father, mother, daughter, and friend proceed the following 
day to the local authority aforesaid. The “authority” tries 
the girl’s voice, and declares that ¢here is an instrument of 
rarest quality. The girl, he says, should start having lessons 
at once. “Is she not perhaps too young?” ventures the 
mother timidly. “Oh no!” replies the teacher, anxious to 
inveigle a victim, “she is just the right age; the muscles are 
tender, and it is better to impart the right thing on a tender 
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muscle than on a ready-formed one!” The parents are over 
whelmed at hearing a scientific explanation of such deep im- 
portance. The less they have understood, the more clever they 
think it! 

The daughter starts lessons at once. Needless to say, the 
teacher is completely ignorant. ‘The daily practices, the wrong 
production of the vocal tone, are followed by a complete break- 
down of the girl’s voice, after quite a short time. The voice 
has now become husky and unsteady, and the girl complains 
of intense pain after the lessons. The family are alarmed; 
they consult a specialist, who finds the throat in a very bad con- 
dition. He suggests an absolute rest. The parents are much 
distressed, but the idea that their child is to become a singer 
has firmly fixed itself in their minds and nothing will uproot it. 

After the rest prescribed by the doctor, they bring their 
daughter back to the same teacher, and repeat to him the doctor’s 
diagnosis. The teacher defends himself as best he can. “The 
girl has a delicate throat,”’ he says; or “This is often the case 
at the beginning;” or “The child must have overworked at 
home;” or “The winter has been especially damp and cold.” 

The lessons are resumed. After a few weeks the girl has 


lost even her speaking voice. The teacher, becoming slightly . 


alarmed, says it would be best to wait a year or two until she 
grows older. Then he proceeds to “explain,” with more or 
less success, why the girl has lost her voice. Even now the 
parents do not believe that he is responsible for any of the harm 
done. 

They decide that, while the girl is waiting, she shall be very 
well educated, to enable her to meet, later on, the demands of a 
great career; so they send her to a very superior boarding-school. 
At this school there are sight-reading and chorus-singing classes. 
The girl joins them, like every one else. These classes are 
held without regard to the age, capacity, or health of the girls. 
Notes are put before them, and they have to be sung, no matter 
whether they are too high or too low for the individual voices. 
In the case of this girl whose life we are now picturing, there 
very soon follows an acute attack of laryngitis; and coming 
home from school at the end of the term, she has to give up all 
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hopes of ever being able to do anything with her voice—at least 
for the present. However, several years of complete rest 
bring back a few notes of her voice; new hopes are formed, 
and the parents send their daughter to a large town. There she 
tries every available teacher, until nodules are formed on her 
vocal chords. A great authority in the medical world, to whom 
she is then taken,: declares that she will never again as long as 


' she lives be able to speak in a clear voice, So this story comes 


to anend. It is not the story of a girl who had to earn her own 
living. 

What, however, about those who have nobody in this world 
to give them anything, and whose voices are their only fortune? 
The loss of the voice means the destruction of every hope of 
becoming famous or wealthy, Parents, if they have a gifted 
child, ought never to ask advice except from the highest authority 
in the profession chosen by or for that child. 

To teach singing is more serious than to teach any other thing 
in this world. The singing-teacher can often give a voice, but 
he can more often take it away and break it for ever. There- 
fore, to teach singing aright is an infinitely important matter. 
When you teach a musical instrument you can also impart 
the wrong thing; but in that case the pupil can restart on a 
new line, and learn the right thing. With singing it is different. 
Either the voice has been spoilt and it will take years and years 
of tears and pain to regain the lost treasure by the aid of the 


greatest expert in teaching, or it will be gone forever! 


(73 


The singing-teacher not only has to “place” the voice, but 
to cultivate it with love and patience; he has to observe the 
general health of his pupil; he must direct her steps, teach her 
to clothe and to protect herself against fatigue and cold; and 
all the while he must also train her soul. Even if the arrange- 
ment of her hair is in bad taste, it must be corrected. Often 
a small trifle overlooked in the appearance of an artist has ruined 
her career. A singer who stands on a platform bent forward 
and never lifting her eyes, or one opening a mouth like a cavern, 
is impossible, whatever voice she may possess. “Stage fright,” 
that terrible malady of nervousness known to all who have to 
appear before the public—even that must not be too noticeable. 
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The public does not want a frightened artist; the public wants 
to enjoy itself; and a nervous artist makes the listeners nervous. 
A little nervousness at the beginning of a career is naturally 
allowed for, but it must not dominate the whole performance; 
if it does, it will spoil the whole effect. ‘The soul of the pupil 
must be open to poetry, to love of beings and things; the thought 
must be wide-awake, else how can the singer understand the poem 
and the story which underlies every song or air? The horizon — 
of her views must be widened. 

The girl who follows the ordinary school course without 
specializing in anything is the least educated of all the daughters 
of the great nations. I always question my pupils about their 
studies; and my experience is that they have never learnt the 
things which they ought to have learnt. How can they 
get on without a knowledge of mythology? How can they 
understand paintings, sculptures, even literature? They do 
not learn the story of art, nor the literature of all the 
countries. 

The consequence of this limited education is that the fields 
of girls’ imaginations have not been enlarged. ‘Their moral 
eyesight is dim and limited; their conversation touches only a 
few subjects, and in life only a few things interest them. The 
most stupid love-stories, with an olla podrida of railway “litera- 
ture,” are the only things they are familiar with. A girl who 
is not trained to appreciate serious and instructive literature 
will always lack depth and thoroughness. It is inevitable that 
this should be reflected in her art, if she chooses one, or if it 
chooses her. 

To make a girl sing oratorio when she is fitted for opera; 
to try to make a serious ballad-singer out of one whose forte is 
light opera, are fatal mistakes on the part of a teacher. Knowl- 
edge and inspiration form the base of the art of teaching, and 
it is most necessary to understand the pupil’s capacity. We 
are all human beings; every one of us has moments of fatigue; 
but the teacher who, instead of giving the necessary explanation, 
becomes annoyed when the pupil asks an important question, 
is either ignorant or quite unfit. The teacher is there to impart, 
the pupil to take in; and if the pupil has difficulties in learning, 
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it is the task of the teacher to overcome them. In a case where 
the teacher recognizes the utter impossibility of imparting his 
art to a pupil, because of the latter’s want of the essential quali- 
fications for an artist, he must have the courage to state the 
fact. 
You wish to sing? Why? Because you are longing to 
become celebrated, or because you love money? Or do you 
really love art itself? One thing is certain: whatever you 
undertake without love—I mean love in the best sense of the 
word, not love of worldly matters—cannot be accomplished. 
It was love—love for God, for nature and art—which made 
the ancient painters and sculptors so great; and it is the lack 
of this love which makes some modern artists so hopelessly 
small, the old idea being replaced by the desire of making money 
to procure luxury. One must live, of course, and if an artist 
makes money by his art, well and good: it is perfectly legitimate. 
But to regard an art solely from the point of being able to make 
money out of it is absolutely to be condemned. 

You must first of all form your character; without that you 
can gain nothing, least of all a career. You must be able to 
dominate your passions and desires, if you wish to sing. All 
physical effort, any moral or physical strain, reflects back upon 
the voice, for the voice is produced by a group of muscles which 
form a part of the body. The first condition towards becoming 
a singer is to have general good health. Only moderate walking 
‘exercise should be taken; a little swimming, riding, or cycling 
will not hurt the voice, but I say a litle. Colds are naturally 
to be avoided. The skin must be kept free, or bad circulation 
is the result; but to keep up a good circulation, massage and 
exercise are the two best things that one can recommend. For 
a singer, good meals and proper clothing are absolutely necessary. 
Exciting drinks have to be avoided; wines are not only ruinous 
for the body, but they produce gout and rheumatism; alcohol 
in every form weakens the muscles. It has destroyed more 
singers’ voices than the public is aware of. A singer’s heart 
must not be weak or over-excited; the heart being the most 
necessary factor of the body, its condition has the greatest in- 
fluence on the voice. All violent exercise is to be avoided. I 
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have met many girls who have had to give up singing because 
their hearts had been strained by violent games. Even too much 
walking may strain the heart. 

The greatest sacrifice, and perhaps the hardest, to a singing- 
student is that she may only work her voice a little. There is 
a human instrument ta be considered, and that will not stand 
over-practice. A girl should never begin singing before the 
age of sixteen; indeed, many girls are too young to start even at 
seventeen and eighteen. All depends upon the general develop- 
ment. The practices have to be timed, and they may only be 
increased by minutes. It is the teacher’s duty to regulate this 
important feature in the studies of his pupil. The work that 
the pupil is anxious to get through may be learned by thinking 
about it: she can study it for hours with her brain, and she will 
find that this will advance her considerably in her progress. 
The real practices with the vocal instrument itself should not 
last for more than minutes to begin with; and only much later 
on can they be stretched out to half-hours. I must add that 
forcing the voice by shouting is very dangerous. Singing with 
what is commonly called “half-voice,” or humming with open 
or closed mouth are equally dangerous. All these bring on the 
same evil result, namely, complete relaxation of the muscles 
of the throat. 

One thing that has always struck me as incomprehensible, 
is the patience exercised by the average singing-pupil with the 
“teacher” who has either imparted nothing to her, or has 
ruined her voice forever. In ordinary life I generally find 
people revengeful, easily upset, having no memory for past 
benefits, but a splendid one for ill-treatment or unkindness. 
The singing-student is different. She certainly forgets the good 
things received (there are a few exceptions), but she as certainly 
forgets the bad things too. A proof of the right method is 
that from the day the lessons begin (in a more or less rapid 
way, according to the special or general condition of the pupil’s 
voice), the progress must be constant, never decreasing. One 
of the greatest drawbacks in the education of singing-pupils 
is that they do not give the necessary time to their chosen art. 
Many want to sing songs after a few lessons; and very few will 
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understand that, even if the right method is being imparted, 
everything cannot come at once. 

Another very tiresome drawback for a student is the per- 
sistency of the student’s friends. I know of nothing more 
dangerous than these so-called friends, They simply persecute 
a singing-student, making her sing for their own pleasure, either 
before or after dinner, whether she has the permission of the 
teacher or not. 

The public creates kings in art, and destroys them later 
with the same smile. It makes those who have reached the 
highest realms of fame sink into the dark night of oblivion; 
while, on the other hand, it elevates creatures of obscure birth 
to the rank of heroes. Nevertheless, in spite of everything, 
artists crave for it, work for it, and suffer for it. They offer 
this Moloch their heart’s blood, they tremble before it, and 
adore it. Why? Because the public is to the singer what the 
light is to the painter. Without eyes to see and sun to shine, 
where and what would the painter be? Without ears to hear, 
what would music be? The one cannot exist without the other. 
I will say more: a considerable part of the artist’s talents de- 
pends upon her hearers. You may be the greatest living artist, 
but if you stand before an uneducated, indifferent or irenical 
public, you will be unable to impart or develop your art. You 
will lose your talent instantaneously if you begin to feel that 
cold waves of indifference are flying towards you across the 
space. On the other hand, you will be inspired and double 
your talent if you have sympathy, love, enthusiasm, and praise 
from your audience. 

The public can unfortunately direct an artist’s taste, force 
him to perform what it likes best, what seems a pleasure to it, 
because pleasure is the principal benefit it wishes to derive from 
art. The public wants to be pleased, to amuse itself; if it 
must work or struggle to understand what is offered to it, the 
singing will no longer be a pleasure. Therefore the public 
likes things known to it, as in listening to them it enjoys itself. 
The serious artist who wishes to educate the public remains 
very poor indeed, and advances very slowly. I only speak of 
the singer, as she stands in front of the public in an especially 
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difficult position, which is unknown to instrumentalists. The 
classics of music for the violin and pianoforte are known by 
every concert-goer all over the world; and the artists play 
them over and over again, until the public is thoroughly familiar 
with them. ‘The singer’s repertoire is, so to say, unexploited 
as yet. The singer, wishing always to please instantaneously, 
and especially having to consider that she must please so as to 
be able to earn her own living, has to give up searching for un- 
known or forgotten novelties; she gives the public what it 
knows and therefore does not add to its education. 

When some artists venture to give unknown works, they 
can only count on the appreciation of a circle, a very small 
circle, of people, and not on the general public. This circle 
is formed of highly cultured ‘persons, who look out for intel- 
lectual feasts, and are happy to stroll with the artist through 
unknown fields. Therefore, it is the public who could, 7f it 
would, educate the artist, because it is the public which pays. 
So, naturally, the artist who has to make her own living cannot 
afford to teach the public, as she is the one who receives. 
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THE RABE (Spconcr) 
By TRE -EDEFORS 


(See the Illustration in Volume XI.) 


EE! The baby has just awakened, and mother is turning 
down the bedclothes to take him. He is already reaching 
out his little hands, because he wants his dinner. 

Isn’t it a pretty cradle? It sets in a corner of the baby’s 
nursery, against a screen with birds on it, and upon a bright 
rug. It is made of walnut, all handsomely carved. Do you 
see the angel that bends over the baby’s bed? Perhaps you 
know the verse: 

“Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
Bless the bed that I lie on; 


Angels four to guard my bed, 
Two at the foot and two at the head.” 


Maybe that is why the mother had this angel carved to look 


down as if he were taking care of her baby. 
There is another mother and baby in the picture. See the 


cat and her kitten on the rug. 

What is mother talking about? Ask your own mother to 
read the verses that go with the picture. They tell us that the 
mother is asking the baby where he came from, and the baby 


is supposed to be telling her. 


“But how did you come to us, baby dear? 
God thought of you, and so I am here.” 
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FEEDING HER BIRDS (Millet) 
By THE EDITORS 


OTHER sits on her low wooden stool in the sun feeding 
her children. The painter of this picture said: “I 
wanted to suggest a nest of birds with their mother giving 
them food.” Just like a mother-bird this mother feeds her 
birdlings turn and turn about. Instead of the worms and 
bugs that real birdies like, she has some porridge in a wooden 
bowl in her lap and she feeds it to her children with a wooden 
spoon. 

There is no pushing and crowding and clamoring for an 
extra turn, because. the little sisters and brothers love each 
other. How lovingly Marie holds the hand of little Jean! - 
She will never let anything hurt him. 

Vines overhang the wall. The father can be faintly seen: 
in the distance, digging in the garden, working to get food for 
all his family. These are pictures of the painter’s own chil- 
dren. But he had nine to feed—not three. Millet was a poor 
man, the son of poor people. See the neat little caps that the 
sisters wear, and the heavy wooden shoes on the feet of all 
the children. This is the way Muillet’s own children were 
dressed, and they lived all together in a little house like this 
one. This was the picture of his own dooryard. — 
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FEEDING HER BIRDS 
From a Painting by Jean Francois Millet, 


_ THE HOLY NIGHT (Feurstein) 
By ‘THE EDITORS 


(See the Illustration in Aoliie XI.) 


r HILE shepherds watched their flocks by night,” so ie oF) 
‘Y verses tell us that follow this picture, the good news 
ume to them about the baby Jesus. They have walked to- 
; _ Bethlehem: to find out more about Him, and here aH ch see 
Bhita Him in the stable. 
_ _‘There are three of them. One is an old man who has been 
waiting for Him for many years. One is a young man, who 
has taken his hat off in surprise. Perhaps he cannot believe 
at One who is to be so good and do so much good could be 
born in a place that is a home for cattle. One is a boy who . 
has come with his mother and who has brought his own pet eee 
lamb that follows him everywhere. ie 
How brightly the light shines about the tiny form! How 
lovingly and proudly the mother holds him up. How pro- 
_tectingly the father puts his arm around the mother and 
child. | 
We like to think of Him as a aha: because He loved 
little children. 
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“GRANDMOTHER’S TREASURE” (Israels) 
By RICHARD MUTHER 


OSEF ISRAELS wanted to be a rabbi. But his parents 
J sent him to lodge with a pious Jewish family who lived 
in the Ghetto of Amsterdam. He was enchanted with the 
narrow street where the people could shake hands from one 
window to another. He roamed about the out-of-the-way 
alleys, noted the fishwives, the fruit-shops with apples and 
oranges, the pretty and picturesque Jewesses, all this life in 
such a little space, without at first thinking of drawing the 
figures which he saw around him. 

As with Millet it was an accident, a severe trial, which 
decided the future of Israels. 

Some time after he settled in Amsterdam he became 
exceedingly ill and went to Zandvoort, a small fishing village 
near Haarlem, for his health. In this spot, hidden among the 
dunes, he lived alone, far from the bustle. He lodged with 
a ship’s carpenter. Here he began to see that the sorrows of 
the poor are as beautiful as the deeds of ancient heroes, that 
everyday life is poetic, and that nothing suggests richer feeling 
than the interior of a fisher’s hut, bathed in tender light and 
harmonious in color. This led him to discover his calling. 
For the first time he was carried away by the intimate beauty 
of simple things steeped in everlasting poetry. Here he be- 
came the artist whom the world has delighted to honor. 

In a quiet street beside the canal his house was situated. 
The canal is lined by trees that cast a reflection on the water. 

In Israels’s house, quietude prevails without a sound. 

Noble Gobelins subdue the voice, and thick carpets the foot- 

steps. . . . Behind the dwelling there lies a garden with 

a large glass house. The man who works here is very small 

in stature, and has a high treble voice, a puckered face, a 
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white beard, and two sparkling eyes which flash out upon you 
from behind a large pair of spectacles. Everything about him 
has a nervous mobility like quicksilver. Always talking and 
gesticulating, he fetches out old pictures when a visitor comes, 
and looks at them, inclining his head to the right and then to 
the left; then he puts himself into the attitudes of his net- 
venders or his potato-gatherers, draws great landscapes in the 
air with his arms, sits down so that he may get up again 
immediately, searches for something or another, and at the 
same time recalls a remark which he has read in the news- 
paper. Even when he is painting, he paces thoughtfully be- 
tween whiles up and down the studio with great hasty strides, 
bending forward with his hands clasped behind his back.* 


This is one of Israel’s indoor pictures. 

Notice how beautifully the light falls upon the two heads 
in the center of the picture. This not only makes the room 
bright and homelike, but it calls our attention to the two faces, 
the sweet face of the grandmother and the lovely countenance 
of the little girl, Everything about this room is homelike, 
from the crockery on the mantel-shelf to the mending that 
lies on the window sill. Notice the tiles on the front of the 
fireplace. They are full of pictures, probably from the Bible. 
Grandmother has often told stories from these pictures to 
the little girl. The hands in the picture are almost as ex- 
pressive as the faces. Those of the grandmother are worn 
with patient service. Those of the little girl are strong and 
willing and loving. The child is fond of running outdoors with 
her playmates, but after all grandmother is the best playmate 
of all, for she knows songs and stories that are prettier than 
any the child ever hears at school or play. And more wonder- 
ful still, she knows all about the land of make-believe. 


* Israels was born in 1824 and died in 1911. 


“THE MADONNA OF THE CHAIR” 


(Raphael) 
By ELLA MATTHEWS BANGS 


MONG the sunny, vine-clad hills, 
’Neath Italy’s blue sky, 
Long years ago a hermit dwelt, 
Nor kith nor kin was nigh, 
Yet two dear daughters—so he claimed— 
Oft kept him company. 


One was the good vine-dresser’s child, 
A little brown-eyed maid, 

Who gladly left her younger friends, 
And by the old man played; 

The other was a stout oak-tree 
Which gave them of its shade. 


There came a winter wild with storm, 
And freshets swollen deep; 

Father Bernardo watched with dread 
The waters’ ruthless sweep, 

Until the oak-tree beckoned him 
Within her arms to creep. 


The tree stood firm, the simple hut 
Was swept away from sight. 

Mary, the little brown-eyed maid, 
Came with the dawning light, 

Urging her father on to learn 
The hermit’s direful plight. 
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THE MADONNA OF THE CHAIR 


From a Painting by Raphael. 
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Bllibe on eaveri? with lavish hand, — 
To bless his daughters twain, 
And praying they together might — 


Some lasting honor gain. 


The years rolled on. The hermit died, 
And passed from earth away; 

And Mary held o’er two fair boys — 
A mother’s loving sway ; 

The oak-tree into wine casks made 
Fulfilled its destiny. 


It chanced one day, as Mary clasped 
Her baby to her breast, 

The older boy came running near 
Upon some childish quest, 

Just as a young man wandered by 
Dreamy with sad unrest. 


A glorious picture haunted him, 
Elusive day and night, 

But yet his fancy drew no form 
Clear to the outward sight, 
When lo! this living picture rose 
Before him fair and bright. 


Quick as it came, his artist soul 
The inspiration caught. 

Pencils were ever near his hand, 
Paper in vain he sought; 

A wine-cask head was lying near, 
On that his work he wrought. 


“THE SISTINE MADONNA” (Raphael) 
By THE EDITORS 


HERE was once a good priest who took faithful care 
of his people. He lived close to them every day, he 
rejoiced with their joys, he stayed with them in their sick- 
nesses. He was by and by made pope at Rome. In thankful- 
ness because the pestilence had been taken away, the people 
asked the great painter Raphael to paint a picture for the 
altar in the village church where the pope had been a humble 
priest. And the Sistine Madonna is the picture he painted. 

The people have prayed to God for health, and their 
prayer has been answered. Through the parted curtains we 
look up into heaven, where dimly you can see the child-angels 
in the sky. The Mother of Jesus comes, with her Son, to the 
rescue. She comes swiftly, for you can see the wind blowing 
back her veil and the folds of her skirt. But there is such 
a blessed calm in her features, so modest, so astonished at her 
own glory, so strong and so kind. She is not looking at us, 
nor at anything belonging to this world, but through and 
through the universe. 

The Child rests naturally, but not listlessly in her arms, 
not so much supported as enthroned. He, too, is strong, with 
all the strength of his heavenly Father. 

Since it is a picture of children, and for children, here are 
two cherubs, out of the choir above, that lean on the parapet 
of earth below, in innocence and rapture and wonder. They 
all remind us that, when the people prayed during their pesti- 
lence, it was chiefly that their children might be saved. 

On the left the good pope, his triple crown at his feet, 
kneels with reverence to pray for men, for us, here below. 
On the other side, St. Barbara, the protector of fortresses, 
womanly and motherly, looks tenderly down upon men. 
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“THE GUARDIAN ANGEL” (Guercino) 
By ROBERT BROWNING 


EAR and great Angel, wouldst thou only leave 
That child, when thou hast done with him, for me! 
Let me sit all the day here, that when eve 
Shall find performed thy special ministry, 
And time come for departure, thou suspending 
Thy flight, may’st see another child for tending, . 
Another still to quiet and retrieve. 


Then I shall feel thee step one step, no more, 

From where thou standest now, to where I gaze, 
—And suddenly my head is covered o’er 

With those wings, white above the child who prays 
Now on that tomb—-and I shall feel thee guarding 
Me, out of all the world; for me, discarding 

Yon heaven thy home, that waits and opes its door. 


If this were ever granted, I would rest 

My head beneath thine, while thy healing hands 
Close-covered both my eyes beside thy breast, 
Pressing the brain which too much thought expands, 
Back to its proper size again, and smoothing 
Distortion down till every nerve had soothing, 

And lay all quiet, happy, and suppressed. 


We were at Fano, and three times we went 
To sit and see him in his chapel there, 
And drink his beauty to our soul’s content, 
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THE GUARDIAN ANGEL 


From a Painting by Guercino, 


ince he did not work thus CES 
times, and has else endured some wrong— 

one thought his picture struck from me, 
, translating it to song. 
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THE FAIRIES SING TITANIA TO SLEEP 
(Price) 
By THE EDITORS 


(See the Illustration in Volume III.) 


HERE is a pretty fairy dream-story, part of which I 

must tell you. 

Oberon, the king of the fairies, and Titania, the fairy 
queen, had quarreled. It was all about a little boy, who had 
no mother. The fairy king wanted to have him for a page 
in his court, but the fairy queen teased Oberon by taking him 
away to the greenwood, and she would not give him up. So 
the fairy king told her that he would do something to make 
her sorry. 

One evening the fairy queen went into the greenwood to 
go to sleep for the night. There was a soft bank, all covered 
with pleasant flowers, that was her bed, and over it hung 
many blossoming shrubs. Before she covered herself with 
her tiny mantle, she called the fairies and told them what to 
do, for the nighttime is when the fairies do their work. Some 
of them were to kill the bugs that hurt the roses, and some 
were to keep the owls from disturbing her sleep. Then, as 
you see in the picture, the little elves placed their torches near 
her so that she would not be frightened if she should awake, 
and they scattered sweet-smelling flower-petals over her cover- 
let, and the fairies began to sing her to sleep. 

Meanwhile Oberon had sent a mischievous little fellow, 
named Puck, to play a trick on her. He found where she was 
lying, and just as soon as she was asleep he stole up so softly 
that nobody saw him and dropped some love-juice in her eyes. 
This was magic, because just as soon as she woke up, the first 
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person she should see she would think the most lovable person 
in the world, no matter who he might be. 

Then Oberon came close and finding a silly clown near by 
who had lost his way he clapped an ass’s head over the clown’s 
so that it looked as if it belonged there. He awoke but did 
not know what had happened to him and went stumbling 
along until he drew near the place where Titania was lying, 
where he dropped down and fell asleep. 

When the queen woke up she was énchanted, and thought 
the soft head was the loveliest she had ever seen. She called 
her fairies and told one to dance for him and another to give 
him food and all of them to make him happy. She herself 
played with his hairy cheeks and kissed his large ears. 

By and by Oberon came again, and he took away the 
enchantment, and when she saw that she had been so tender 
to a sleeping clown the fairy king had a good chance to tease 
her. And after he had laughed at her he asked her once 
more for the servant boy, and Titania was so ashamed of the 
foolish thing she had done that she could not refuse him. 

So they were happy together again, and they went hand 
in hand into the greenwood to make some human people 
happy who loved each other, but who had lost their way. 

It was all a moonlit dream, so ever since the story was 
told we have called it “The Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
Some day you will wish to hear the whole story. 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE (Spooner) 


By THE EDITORS 
(See the Illustration in Volume I.) 


NCE -there was a little boy named Robert Louis Steven- 
son, who was not as strong and well as most boys and 
girls are. He used to be feverish at night, and he did not 
sleep well. Sometimes his father would come in and tell him 
stories, so that he would not be afraid because of his bad 
dreams. And sometitnes his nurse, ‘“Cummie,” as he called 
her, when he coughed would lift him out of bed and carry 
him to the window and show him other lighted windows 
across the gardens, and comfort him by telling him that per- 
haps there thight be other sick little boys with their nurses 
there, like them, waiting for the morning. 

Some days he would have to lie in bed all the titne. Then 
he would ask his nutse to bring him his Noah’s ark and all his 
toy animals and his soldiers. “I used to play,” he says, 
“that 


“TJ was the giant, great and still 

That sits upon the pillow-hill, 

And sees before him, dale and plain, 
The pleasant land of counterpane.”’ 


Mother will read you the whole poem, opposite the picture, 
that describes: the fairyland that he built up among the 
bedclothes. 

He had a lovely mother and a loving nurse, and he was 
a patient little boy. He could always make himself happy 
with picture-books and play, even when he could not run 
about. 

When he became a man he was never strong, but he still 
kept his happy, boylike heart. There was a small boy in his 
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ries for big boys, which you will read some da} 
Louis | pee will oe be loved, because he 


“MOTHER AND CHILD” (Le Brun) 
By THE EDITORS 


HE was a brave mother as well as a pretty one. She was 
left an orphan at twelve, but at fifteen she ‘was already 

an excellent portrait painter, and at twenty-eight she was 
made a member of the Royal Academy. She was married 
when she was very young, to a worthless husband, from 
whom she was obliged to separate, taking with her her beau- 
tiful daughter. A Frenchman told her life in the form of 
the legend of the Sleeping Beauty, representing all the fairies 
as gathering about her cradle: 

“One gave her beauty, one intellect, and one offered her 
a pencil and palette. The fairy of marriages, who had not 
been called, said, ‘It is true you will unfortunately marry 
M. Le Brun, the expert in pictures,’ but the fairy of travel 
to console her, promised that she should carry from court 
to court, from.academy to academy, from Paris to Petrograd, 
and from Rome to London, her gayety, her talent, and her 
easel, before which were to pose all the sovereigns of Europe, 
and all the heads crowned by genius.” i 

And this came true, because she painted more great people 
than anybody of her time. 

How loving the little girl; how sparkling and protecting 
the mother! ; 
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MOTHER AND CHILD 


Madame Le Brun and Daughter. 
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UNDINE (Rackham) 
By THE EDITORS 


(See the Illustration in Volume IV.) 


NCE there was a little water-spirit named Undine. She 

lived down in the depths of the ocean among the fishes 

and the corals and the pearls in a lovely palace, for she was 
the daughter of the Lord of the Ocean. 

One dark night a fisherman and his wife who lived beside 
the sea found a little lost child at their door. And they took 
her in kindly and brought her up as their own. She was a 
beautiful little creature, but very frolicsome and thoughtless. 
And she was not careful to help the good people who had 
done so much for her. On wild and windy nights she would 
run away out of doors, and they would be frightened for fear 
she was lost. They did not know that the little mermaid 
dove down into the bottom of the sea to play with the fishes 
and the fairies there. But this she did even when she had 
grown up, so that she lived part of the time among men and 
part of the time in the water. 

Once there came a brave knight to the fisherman’s hut, 
and Undine loved him and he loved her, and they were mar- 
ried. At the wedding they put on each other’s finger two 
beautiful gold rings that Undine gave her lover. 

Then she took him over to the island that was near the 
hut, and told him her story. “I am the daughter of the Sea 
King,” she said, “and I have no soul, and I cannot suffer. 
So my father sent me to live among men, because if I could 
learn to love I could learn to suffer and be kind. And he 
gave me these two rings that we wear to-day, to give to the 
one who should come to love me. Now I have told you 
my story, and if you cannot love me because I am a water- 
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spirit I shall leap into the sea again, and there I shall live, 
always sorrowful, alone.” 

“Of course I love you, my dear Undine,” he said, and the 
knight took her up in his arms and carried her back with him 
to the cottage. And now she had a soul, and could suffer and 
could be kind, and she was never thoughtless or cruel again. 
And she did not long to be back in the palace in the sea. 
But that night the candle light in the cottage seemed to her 
brighter than all the lights in her father’s palace. 

And they lived in the cottage together, and were forever 


happy. 
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THE. BROKEN PITCHER * 
By DOROTHY DONNELL CALHOUN 


*“FTXO-DAY I am a Princess,” said Gabrielle to her image 

in the mirror. “I wish that I had a string of pearls 
to wind in my hair.” She looked at herself critically. Her 
dark-brown hair was parted smoothly and tied in a knot on 
her neck, whereas, of course, a real princess should have 
long, golden curls that touched the ground. Her dress was 
an old-fashioned white muslin that had once belonged to her 
sister. The skirt was patched, and there were none of the 
ruffles and ribbons that Gabrielle.loved. A Princess would 
never have worn such an ugly dress. Gabrielle tried to pre- 
tend that it was made of purple velvet, and had a gold sash 
round it, and diamond buttons, but try as she might she 
could not make it look that way. . 

“It’s the kind of a dress a beggar maid would wear,” 
frowned Gabrielle, looking down at the patch, “and I hate 
to be a beggar maid! But I can be a Princess in disguise. 
Yes, that is it. My cruel uncles have stolen my throne and 
are hunting for me to kill me, but I shall escape them in 
this dress.” 

She hunted in the glass-covered box where she kept her 
treasures, and found a narrow, blue velvet ribbon and a 
broad, white scarf. Around the smooth, brown hair went the 
ribbon, around the bare throat went the scarf; then Gabrielle 
peeped again into the mirror. This time she saw a Princess 
quite plainly. She was just making a low bow to her, and 
the Princess was just bowing back very gravely and very 
graciously, when a voice called from the floor below, “Ga- 
brielle! Gabrielle!” 

“Yes, mother.” 

*From “Little Folks in Art,’ by Dorothy Donnell Calhoun, pub- 


lished by the Abington Press, Cincinnati. Used by permission of the 
author. 
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S 
If Gabrielle scowled, only the Princess in the glass saw 

her. She was a little French girl, and French children are 

taught to obey their parents without asking any questions. 

“Gabrielle, what are you doing? You are taking a long 
time to dress to-day, and there is much to be done!” 

“Yes, mother, | am coming.” 

Gabrielle took one last peep at the Princess and ran down 
the steep, narrow stairs into the room below. Usually she 
hated this big room with its heavy dark furniture and ugly 
brick floor and the rows of hams and strings of dried onions 
hanging from the beams. But this morning the sun shone 
in brightly, making the copper pans and brass candlesticks 
glitter like real gold, and the doves were flying about the 
door, like white flowers on wings. 

“The reapers are already at work, child,’ said her mother, 
kindly. “The hens have laid their morning eggs, and the 
windmill has turned for two hours grinding the corn, It’s a 
pity that little maids should be lazy when everything else is 
so hard at work.” 

“Yes, mother,” said Gabrielle, meekly. To herself she 
thought; “She does not know that I am a great Princess in 
disguise. How surprised she would be if she could guess 
who she was ordering around!” 


MorninGc CHORES 


There was a great deal to be done. The breakfast dishes 
and pans were piled up on the table waiting to be washed. 
The floor must be swept and sprinkled with clean, white 
sand, and the loaves of rye bread set to baking on the hearth. 
Gabrielle thought it was a very disagreeable task to wash 
dishes and sweep floors, so she pretended that the brown 
earthenware pots and jars were all made of solid gold, and 
that the red tiles of the hearth were studded with jewels. 
After that, of course, it was much easier! The coarse, dark 
rye loaves became cakes full of fruit and nuts and covered 
with thick frosting. Gabrielle supposed that was what prin- 
cesses probably ate. 


THE BROKEN PITCHER 


From a painting by Jean Baptiste Greuze 


1 
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“Like the cake mother bakes on Twelfth Night,” she 
thought, “with the silver piece and the bean inside.” 

After the house was set in order Gabrielle must gather the 
eggs from the stable and scatter the corn for the doves. 

“I am hunting for the secret treasure of the witch who 
lived here on the edge of the forest,” she said to herself, as 


she pushed aside the sweet-smelling hay in search of the eggs. 


“Fach one is a silver coin. When I have fifty of them I can 
buy a white sein and ride away to find the Pritice ile 
will rescue me.’ 

But, hunt as she might, she could only find fifteen. 

“Never mind,” she said, bravely, to the Princess in dis- 
guise. “Some day the Prince will find you himself. He is 
coming now beyond the edge of the woods yonder, across 
deserts and seas, with his trusty sword in his hands and your 
favor on his sleeve. He will not delay until he finds you. 
He is very tall, your Prince, and wears bright artnor that 
shines in the sunshine. And his eyes are the color of the 
sky. He wears rings on his fingers, each one of a different 
color, and ten gold chains around his neck. He is very brave. 
Princes are always brave, just as Princesses are always beau- 
tiful. He will not be afraid of cross old Bruno, or of the 
big red bull in the pasture who roars so whenever you come 
near.” 

“Gabrielle, where are you? Bring the eggs at once, trott- 
blesome child!” 

“Yes, mother.” 

Gabrielle went across the farmyard obediently. Over the 
field a flash of yellow sunlight flickered. She thought that 
perhaps it was the Prince riding away. Even a Prince might 
be a little afraid of mother when she spoke so shatply. Mother 
took the eggs from the little girl’s apron rather impatiently. 


Tue PIrcHer 


“Where are your wits to-day, child ?” she asked. “It does 
not take me all the morning to find a few eggs. Now take 
the blue pitcher, yonder, and go down to the well and draw me 
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some water for the soup pot. And keep your mind on what 
you are doing, for I would not have that pitcher broken 
for the world.” 

Gabrielle took the pitcher very carefully and started out. 
She was glad that her mother needed water, for she loved 
the walk to the roadside well. Golden butter-and-eggs 
gleamed by the side of the path; purple asters and red pop- 
pies shone among the wheat. Larks and humming-birds flew 
overhead, and big purple and pink butterflies brushed against 
her hair and lighted on her sleeve. 

“I think that a butterfly must be a fairy at night,” said 
Gabrielle aloud, ‘and the bees are the brownies, I suppose. 
How I wish I could see a real fairy and have three wishes! 
Let me see, I’d wish first of all for all the money I wanted; 
and, second, I would wish for all the pretty clothes I could 
wear ? 

She mused on happily, forgetting in her interest to walk 
carefully. On the very edge of the well itself she stumbled 
against the curbing and the blue pitcher fell crashing from 
her hands! 

Gabrielle looked down at it, her heart beating wildly. She 
hardly dared stoop over and pick it up. What if it should be 
broken! Her mother would be very angry. Perhaps she would 
tell Gabrielle that she could not go to the feast in the fields 
on Saint Catherine’s Day! Gabrielle had been looking ahead 
to that feast for weeks. She even had a new dress to wear. 
In a panic of haste she stooped and picked up the pitcher. 
Sure enough, there was a great hole in one side! 

“Now is the time for the Prince to come and help me,” 
thought the little girl, miserably. ‘Prince! Prince! Where 
are you? Your Princess in disguise needs you, here by the 
wayside well!” 

But, of course, no Prince came. Gabrielle considered. 

“T could tell her that Bruno knocked it out of my hands,” 
she thought, naughtily. “She could not blame me then, and 
I could go to the feast.” 

A tiny golden butterfly paused to flutter his wings on the 
edge of the broken pitcher. Somewhere a lark sang a joyful 
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song over the tasseled wheat. Gabrielle suddenly felt ashamed, 
although she did not know just why. 

“No,.I will tell her I did it,” she said, sadly. “I am sure 
the Prince would not wish me to tell a lie. Besides, I am a 
Princess, even if I have a ragged dress, and Princesses are 
too noble to deceive.” 

So, lifting the broken pitcher to her arm, Gabrielle turned 
bravely homeward across the bloomy, flower-colored fields. 

And although that is really the end of the story, I am 
happy to tell you that her mother forgave her honest little 
daughter, and Gabrielle went to the feast after all, looking 
like a real little Princess in her pretty new gown. 


“THE HORSE FAIR” (Bonheur) 
By THE EDITORS 


OSA BONHEUR’S “Horse Fair” is the largest painting 

in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, and 

it has always been a favorite. It was given to the Museum 
by Cornelius Vanderbilt. The English and the Americans 
think it is this woman-painter’s masterpiece. The French 
think her “Ploughing” is better—perhaps because they own it! 
“Tt is,” says Stranahan, “a group of twenty or more strong 
Percheron horses; they are white, dappled, black, and splendid 
in the energy of action and draught power. Some are ridden, 
some led by sporting, tricky grooms, whom, notwithstanding 
their frequent jests at her expense, she has as faithfully 
painted as exultant in the mastery of the noble brutes.” The 
reason the jockeys joked at Mlle. Bonheur was because, so as 


not to attract attention, she dressed in male costume while 


frequenting the fair to do her work. The painting occupied 
a year and a half. “The scene is a familiar spot of Paris, 
with the dome of the Invalides and an avenue of trees seen 
in the background. 

“Solid and firm modeling; accuracy of action rendered 
with spirit ; fidelity to patient observation; the representation 
of space above, before and behind her figures; fine rendering 
of the spirit of the animals, are the qualities of the picture, 
and, with the landscape added, represent her style.” 

Rosa Bonheur made her début at the Paris Salon of 1841, 
to which she sent two small pictures of sheep, goats, and 
rabbits. In 1853 she exhibited her masterpiece, the now 
famous “Horse Fair.” The subsequent history of this painting 
is given in the following extract from a letter written to 
Mr. S. P. Avery by Mr. Ernest Gambart, the original pur- 
chaser of the picture: 
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“I will give you the real story of the ‘Horse Fair,’ now 
in New York. It was painted in 1852 by Rosa Bonheur, then 
in her thirtieth year, and exhibited in the next Salon. Though 
much admired, it did not find a purchaser. It was soon after 
exhibited at Ghent, meeting again with much appreciation, 
but was not sold, as art did not flourish at the time. In 1855 
the picture was sent by Rosa Bonheur to her native town 
of Bordeaux, and exhibited there. She offered to sell it to the 
town at the very low price of 12,000 francs ($2,400). While 
there I asked her if she would sell it to me, and allow me 
to take it to England and have it engraved. She said: ‘I wish 
my picture to remain in France. I will once more impress 
on my countrymen my wish to sell it to them for 12,000 
frances. If they refuse, you can have it, but if you take it 
abroad, you must pay me 40,000 francs.’ The town failing 
to make the purchase, I at once accepted these terms, and 
Rosa Bonheur then placed the picture at my disposal. I ten- 
dered her the 40,000 francs, and she said: ‘I am much gratified 
at your giving me such a noble price, but I do not like to feel 
that I have taken advantage of your liberality. Let us see 
how we can combine in the matter. You will not be able to 
have an engraving made from so large a canvas. Suppose I 
paint you a small one of the same subject, of which I will 
make you a present.’ Of course I accepted the gift, and thus 
it happened that the large work went traveling over the 
kingdom on the exhibition, while Thomas Landseer was mak- 
ing an engraving from the quarter-size replica. 

“After some time—in 1857 (I think)—I sold the original 
picture to Mr. William P. Wright, New York (whose picture 
gallery and residence were at Weehawken, N. J.), for the 
sum of 30,000 francs, but as he claimed a share of the profits 
of its exhibition in New York and other cities, he really paid 
me only 22,000 francs for it. I offered to repurchase the 
picture in 1870 for 50,000 francs, but ultimately I understood 
that Mr. Stewart paid a much larger price for it on the dis- 
persion of Mr. Wright’s gallery. The quarter-size replica, 
from which the engraving was made, I finally sold to Mr. Jacob 


Bell, who bequeathed it, in 1859, to the nation, and it is now in 
XII—19 
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the National Gallery in London. A second, still smaller, 
replica was painted a few years later, and was resold some 
time ago in London for £4,000 ($20,000). There is also a 
smaller water-color drawing, which was sold to Mr. Bolckow 
for 2,500 guineas ($12,000), and is now an heirloom belong- 
ing to the town of Middlesborough. That is the whole his- 
tory of this grand work. The Stewart canvas is the real and 
true original, and only large-size ‘Horse Fair.’ 

“Once in Mr. Stewart’s possession, it never left his gallery 
until the auction sale of his collection, March 25, 1887, when 
it was purchased by Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt for the sum of 
$55,500, and presented to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Hamerton calls Rosa Bonheur ‘the most accomplished female 
painter who ever lived,’ and adds: ‘She is a pure and generous 
woman as well, and can hardly be too much admired, whether 
we regard her as a woman or artist. She is simple in her 
tastes and habits of life, and many stories are told of her 
generosity to others.’” 


ANGELS IN THE KITCHEN (Murillo) 


By W. M. LETTS 


“Tt is the angel-aim and standard in an act that consecrates it.” 
—WitiiaAM C. GANNETT. 


O angel is so high 
But serveth clowns and kings 
And doeth lowly things. 
He in this serviceable love can see 
The symbol of a heavenly mystery, — 
So labor grows white wings. 


No angel bravely drest 

In larkspur-colored gown 

But he will kneel him down 

And sweep with careful art the meanest floor, 
Singing the while he sweeps and toiling more 
Because he wears a crown. 


Set water on to boil, 

An angel helps thee straight, 

Kneeling beside the grate 

With pursed mouth he bloweth up the flame, 
Chiding the tardy kettle that for shame 

It makes an angel wait. 


Make thou conserves, the while 
Two little cherubs stand 
Tiptoe at either hand. 


And one would help thee stir, and one would skim 


The golden juice that foams about the brim, 


So serveth thy command. 
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Lady, thou art a queen, 
Thy kitchen an estate, 
Within its wall be great, 
Rule prudently. With faces kind and bland, 
Crowned heads and folded wings, for thy command 
And service angels wait. 


Of this same picture William C. Gannett says: “In one of 
Murillo’s pictures in the Louvre he shows us the interior of 
a convent kitchen; but doing the work there are, not mortals 
in old dresses, but beautiful white-winged angels. One se- 
renely puts the kettle on the fire to boil, and one is lifting 
up a pail of water with heavenly grace, and one is at the 
kitchen-dresser reaching up for plates; and I believe there is 
a little cherub running about and getting in the way, trying 
to help. What the old monkish legend that it represented is, 
I do not know. But as the painter puts it to you on his 
canvas, all are so busy, and working with such a will, and 
so refining the work as they do it, that somehow you forget 
that pans are pans and pots pots, and only think of the angels, 
and how very natural and beautiful kitchen-work is.” 


THE EVENING HOUR (Ekwall) 
By THE. EDITORS 


(See the Illustration in Volume X.) 


HE day is over and supper is ended. Amy, the maid, is 

clearing away the dishes. The baby, whose name is the 

same as yours, is just going to bed. Mother is teaching him 

how to eat out of a spoon, and little sister on one side and little 

brother on the other are watching his first lesson. Father, 

who is just going to read the paper aloud, is very proud of 
his littlest child. 

Over on the chair is Jenny, the doll. Pretty soon Mother 
will take the baby up to his crib, and little sister will bring 
her the doll to put in her arms, and baby will go to sleep 
until morning. 

Here is one more member of the family, the dog Shep. 
Big brother Robert is giving him just a bite toward his supper, 
and he will call him with a merry whistle and take him out 
to his kennel in the yard, where his evening dish is waiting. 

Then all the people will sleep, and Shep will lie in his 
kennel door, and he will sleep, too. But he knows his duty, 
and he is a faithful watchman, and if anybody comes into the 
yard during the night, or even walks by the gate, he will be 
on his feet in a moment and bark until they go about their 
own business. 
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THE FINDING OF CHRIST IN THE 
TEMPLE (Hunt) 


By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON 


OLMAN HUNT encountered innumerable difficulties 
when he attempted to paint the picture of “The Find- 
ing of Christ in the Temple.” 

It was almost impossible at one time to get the Jewish 
men, whom he desired to introduce as the Rabbis, to sit to 
him, and he had all the way through his progress to keep 
secret from them the actual subject of the painting. 

It was reported that the painter had come “‘to traffic with 
the souls of the faithful.” He was forbidden to have any 
Jews in his studio, and only half the work was completed 
in the City of Zion, and the picture brought back incomplete 
to London. 

There, by the help of models, whom he obtained in the 
Jewish schools, the picture was finished, the figures of the 
Blessed Virgin and Christ being left till the last, and then done 
“from a lady of the ancient race, distinguished alike for her 
amiability and beauty, and a lad in one of the Jewish schools, 
to which the husband of the lady furnished a friendly in- 
troduction.” 


Tue DISTINGUISHING CHARACTER 


The distinguishing character of the picture which strikes 
the eye at first is its luminous depth and intensity of color, 
“the perfect truth of the chiaroscuro that gives relief and 
roundness to every part.” 

In more detailed examination, one is struck by the delight 
and tenderness of that countenance which reveals the yearn- 
ing anxiety, the result of three long days of searching with 
ever-increasing fear. 
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Then the wistful, thoughtful, radiant look of the Christ 
and His heedfulness of His mission, which prevent His giving 
full attention to the embrace of His mother, should be real- 
ized, and the diversified countenances of the Rabbis studied, 
one by one. 

The picture is crowded with thought. The scene is pre- 
sented as a true one, in actual Oriental garb, with all the 
accessories that doubtless surrounded it in actual life, and 
the trembling, anxious mother, finding her devoted Son in 
the midst of those venerable men, whom He had been aston- 
ishing by His learning and His questions, is vividly depicted 
before our eyes. 

In technique this is one of the artist’s best pictures. 

It is not overdone with detail, albeit every attention is 
given to the accuracy of each accessory. Its color is full and 
glorious, golden with sunlight and glowing with gemlike radi- 
ance, and all the grand colors and the gold and marble that 
appear in it are united in dexterous manner into one har- 
monious whole. 

Symbolism is not lacking in the painting. There are money- 
changers, lads with lambs for sale, others driving out the in- 
truding doves, women, and beggars, all having their part to 
take in the scene of the picture and in the lesson that it has 


to convey. 
It is the hour of the evening sacrifice. The temple doors 


are open. Birds are flying by, who find a shelter in God's 


house. A blind beggar is seated in the doorway, symbol of 
needy humanity that comes close to, but does not find its way 
into, communion with God. Scaffolding outside shows that 
the temple is unfinished, for human faith is not yet made 
perfect. In the furthest room some parents are bringing their 
babe to consecration, and above the lamps have just been 
lighted. They suggest the support but futility of forms, cir- 
cumcision being of the flesh, not of the heart, and the lamps 
but pallid in the light of God’s sunset. A semi-circle of 
doctors is seated in the center. The one who holds the scroll 
of the law is blind and his aged companion is deaf. Such 
were the custodians of truth in the days of Jesus. Others 
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are cynical, incredulous, or irreverent. Many young people 
are in the picture—the babe in the distance, the choir boys 
and attendants—and another. In the high lights within the 
doorway stands the young Jesus. His mother enclasps him, 
the father surrounds the mother with his protecting arm— 
symbol of perfect family life. The family in the center 
suggests its central place in the religion of a nation. On 
the mystic circle emblazoned upon the open door we read: 
“The Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come to His temple.” 


‘ 


Wuo Witt WeEtcoMEe Him? 


The Lord has indeed come suddenly, but not noisily, and 
not as He has been expected. Who will be the first to wel- 
‘come Him? The mother, of course, even if she does not 
seem to understand Him, even if she must again lose Him to 
the great world. But not those blind old wise men, with the 
unfathomed prophets in their aged grasp. The beggar at the 
doorway perhaps brooding over his unfinished life; the bright- 
eyed temple boys; the baby who may some day become his 
disciple. 

To-day the Lord has come to learn. Some day He will 
come to bring. Some day from this sacred place He will go 
forth to do—and die. ; 

He represents ourselves, we who are young people, stand- 
ing by the passed threshold of the years of “you must”; stand- 
ing by the open portal of the solemn “I musts” of to-morrow. 
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“ROMAN GIRL AT A FOUNTAIN” 
_(Bonnat) 


By THE EDITORS 


HE fountains of Rome are famous. They are so numer- 
ous and beautiful and their pure water comes from 

the cascades of Tivoli in the mountains twenty miles away. 
There is one of the largest of which, if you drink and at the 
same time throw in a penny, the story is that you will be 
sure to return to Rome. 

In this picture by Bonnat is a humbler drinking-place. It 
is not in one of the big squares, but against the wall of a 
narrow street, perhaps down by the Rag Fair. The little 
girl, barefoot, dressed in bright colors, has stopped a moment 
in her play to quench her thirst. In a moment she will be 
flying off again to join her companions. Perhaps they will 
be chasing each other among the broken pillars of the Forum 
or playing in the shadows among the flowers in the gardens 
where once stood the palaces of the Cesars. It must be fine 
to live in the Eternal City. 
How graceful is the little figure, and how pretty her up- 
turned face! 
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ANDROMACHE IN CAPTIVITY (Leighton) 
By THE EDITORS 


(See the illustration in Volume III.) 


NDROMACHE was the wife of Hector, the bravest 
man in Troy. Part of his story is told in the third 
volume, beginning at page 107. 

They had a little boy, named Astyanax, “the City King,” 
he was called, because his father had saved the city. When 
it seemed that the Greeks were likely to enter Troy, after 
their long siege, Hector flung himself into its defense, and, 
armed for the battle, went to say good-by to his wife and boy. 

“Your courage will bring you death,” cried the sobbing 
Andromache. “Have you no pity for your wife and baby?” 

“Indeed, I feel that Troy must fall and I fall with it, but 
I must go forth and fight for her, or else be known hereafter 
as a coward.” 

The great Achilles brought Hector down to death, and 
alone before the walls of Troy he fell and died. The little 
Astyanax was flung from the walls of the city and never 
became king of Troy. Andromache was taken in captivity to 
far-off Greece by the son of Achilles. 

In the illustration she is pictured going to the city foun- 
tain with the serving-women. The graceful figures, the bright 
sunshine, the rich summer, the peaceful happiness bring no 
gladness to her. She sees a workingman and his wife play- 
ing with their baby, and her mind and heart go back to Troy 
and her hero-husband and her own lost boy. “A sorrow’s 
crown of sorrows is remembering happier things.” 

But Andromache had serener days. By and by she was 
restored to her own country, and the good brother of Hector 
took her as his wife, and she had once more a home. 
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“TOAN OF ARC” ( Bastien-Lepage) 
From The Portfolio 


jae beginning this picture, Bastien-Lepage paid a visit 
to Domrémy accompanied by his faithful mother, and 
saw the birthplace of the heroic maid, and the cottage where 
she had lived. 

“Joan of Arc,” he began by saying to himself, “was a 
simple and devout maiden, of a thoughtful and contempla- 
tive nature. Often she was to be seen on her knees in the 
village church, praying to the virgin saints, Catherine and 
Margaret, and the great archangel Michael, whose carved 
images adorned the altar of Domrémy. Often as she knelt 
there, she thought of the distracted state of her poor country 
and of the misery which she saw around her. And as she 
prayed to God and the saints for help, it seemed to her that 
a voice from heaven called her to go forth and save her 
unhappy land.” Accordingly, the artist’s first idea was to 
represent Joan on her knees before the altar of the village 
church, and he made a beautiful drawing of the kneeling maid 
with her hands clasped in prayer and her head raised in a 
listening attitude. 

But then his love for open-air subjects got the better of 
his first resolve. He remembered how Joan of Arc had said 
that the mysterious voices followed her everywhere, and 
‘ haunted her both at work and in her sleep. So he drew a 
colored sketch on the walls of his studio, in which he repre- 
sented his heroine, in the gray homespun bodice and brown 
skirt of the Lorraine peasants, spinning under the fruit trees 
of her father’s orchard. That orchard was the garden of 
Damvillers, with the rose-bushes and the flowers and vegeta- 
bles growing together under the pear trees and apple trees, 
and wild flowers in the long grass of the meadow beyond. 
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And in the background he painted the white walls and red 
roofs of the cottage at Domrémy. 

Still hé was not satisfied. He altered Joan’s attitude and 
‘represented her standing under an apple tree, with her right 
arm hanging down and her left hand grasping the leaves of 
a bush at her side. She has started to her feet, overturning 
the spinning-wheel in her agitation, and listens with a rapt 
look on her face to the voices that are calling her by name. 
But it was some time before the artist could find the exact 
head that he wanted for his Joan of Arc. The type of face 
was to be that of the ordinary Meuse peasant-girl, with low 
brow, high cheekbones, and square chin. But the right ex- 
pression was hard to get, and he drew a dozen different heads 
before he could satisfy himself. When at length he succeeded, 
he wrote joyfully to his friend, Charles Baude: “I really 
think I have found the head of my Joan of Arc, and every one 
agrees that the resolve to start on her mission is well expressed 
on her face, while the simple charm of the peasant is retained. 
Her attitude is, I think, very pure and gentle, as it ought to 
be. . . . But I shall see you soon, and I had rather leave you 
the pleasure of the surprise, which you will receive from the 
first sight of the picture. You will judge of it all the better and 
be better able. to tell me what you think of it.” 


UNSEEN VOICES 


But another difficulty remained to be solved. How were 
unseen voices to be represented? The painter’s friends were 
all of the opinion that the saints whose call she hears should 
be invisible, ... But this idea did not content Bastien- 
Lepage . . . the saints must be present if the mystic mean- 
ing of Joan of Arc’s story was to be fully realized. At one 
time he thought of representing the gilt and painted images 
of the patron saints of Domrémy, as hidden among the fruit 
trees of the orchard. But by degrees a happier inspiration 
prevailed. In the pure dreams of Joan, he reflected, the 
“Dlessed saints” would appear in a glorified form, with the 
light of paradise on their brows. And so he painted the 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


JOAN OF ARC 


From a Painting by Jules Bastien-Lepage. 
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great Archangel in his shining armor, and the white-robed 
virgins, dimly seen through the luminous mist that streams 
from heaven. 

. . . The strangeness of the composition repelled the pub- 
lic, and many of the painter’s warmer admirers were puzzled. 
The representation of the voices was condemned on all sides, 
and the critics complained of a certain confusion of form 
and want of atmosphere and perspective in the picture, in his 
anxiety to be perfectly true to nature. The details of the 
background were too elaborately painted. The mass of tangled 
leaves and thorns had been allowed to come too far forward, 
and interfered with the effect of the central figure. And yet, 
in spite of these defects, Bastien-Lepage’s “Joan of Arc” re- 
mains a great and noble picture. No one can look at that 
wonderful face and form without feeling how completely the 
artist has realized his own idea. His “Joan” is the true peas- 
ant-maid of Domrémy, pure and good and simple, and wholly 
rapt in thoughts of the unseen. The figure itself is a master- 
piece of drawing. The attitude of passionate attention, the 
upraised head, and wide-open blue eyes all tell the same tale. 

Joan has no girlish beauty, such as belongs to the “teens.” 
Her square jaw, her ugly hands and arms, her shapeless body 
and careless dress, give the esthetic sense very little satis- 
faction. But when we look at her eyes, we see why this 
picture is counted a masterpiece. The real Joan we see look- 
ing out through those great eyes as through windows in a 
wall. It would have been easier to give us a beautiful girl 
in armor, riding a galloping horse to glory. But Lepage 
chose to paint a great soul——M. S. Emery. 


“THE BOYHOOD OF 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH” (Millais) 


By THE EDITORS 


HE scene glows in the warm light of a Devonshire sun. 
A. sunburned, stalwart Genoese sailor, with loose ruddy 
trousers, is seated with his brawny, bronzed shoulders toward 
tis on a sea wall, while before him, and at ease upon the 
floor are Raleigh and his brother (some say, the youthful 
Milton), listening eagerly and with rapt ears to the narration 
of wonders beyond the seas, where the forefinger of the 
adventurer is pointing. A toy ship stands near the boys, 
showing that even in their play they are sailors. At the feet 
of the group lie a star-fish, seaweed, a rusty anchor, with 
some stuffed birds of outlandish sort and bright plumage and 
dried flowers. The sea, shimmering and barred with delicate 
hues of blue and green, reflects a sunny sky. 

One of the boys looks quietly at the sailor, the other is 
already in person in the Land of Gold. One needs not guess 
which is Walter. 

The painter used his two sons, Everett and George, as 
models for the boys in this picture. It is one of the most 
popular he ever painted. 

After you have enjoyed this picture you will want to read 
the sketch of Sir Walter’s later life in Volume VII. Of him 
might truly have been written these lines: 


“We that greet you, worn of time, 
Wave-racked and tempest-rent, 
By sun and star, in every clime, 
Have searched for Heart’s Content 
In every clime the world around, 
The waste of waters o’er; 
And El Dorado have we found, 
That ne’er was found before.” 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN (Borglum) 


This statue of the Great Emancipator stands in front ot the Court House, Newark, N. ‘lle 
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“LINCOLN” (Borglum) 
By WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 


N the city of Newark, in a central square, they have erected 

an unusual memorial. It is a statue, but is the only one 

in the world, so far as I know, that represents a man sitting 
down on a bench. ; 

It is a most lifelike statue. The figure is not much larger 
than life. The man has just sat down as if he were tired from 
walking, and his hat is on the bench beside him. And it is 
a real bench. The figure is at one end so that there is room 
beside him for another, and the man is represented with his 
arm somewhat outstretched, as though he were asking one to 
come and sit down. Many do so, and it is a resting-place 
as well as a memorial. Not only do the birds light upon the 
kindly face, but children clamber over it and look curiously 
up into the eyes. 

Of course you all know who this man was. And I think 
you will agree with me that this is the most appropriate 
memorial ever made for Abraham Lincoln. Out in Kentucky, 
at his birthplace, his log cabin has been enclosed in a Grecian 
temple. In Washington they are proposing to set his statue 
high above the people, in the midst of a circular marble 
colonnade. But here he is as he used to be when he was 
President, sitting, when he could snatch time, on a stool in 
front of a soldier’s tent or on a bench in a public park. 

He was one of the kind of men who, when he sat down, 
made people want to sit beside him. It seems as if that long 
arm was always extended to somebody. You may recall how 
he stretched it out once to a little girl who was standing in a 
dooryard beside a trunk, crying because she was going to lose 
her train. He caught up the trunk with one arm and the 
girl with the other and ran to the station in time to deposit 
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both on a rear platform. Scared children who came to call 
on him were likely to be taken within the crook of that arm 
and comforted. He knew how to come-alongside. The people 
felt so close to him that they regarded him as the father of 
them all. 

What saved the Union, Lowell tells us, was that Lincoln 
“kept step with the drum-beat of the nation.” It seems some- 
how appropriate that his death should have occurred in a poor 
man’s home, in a lodging-house. I was in that house a few 
weeks ago, and to me the most impressive thing there, was a 
letter from a young man who gave up his room so that Lincoln 
might rest there after he was shot, and who wrote home to 
tell how he slept a few nights later, not only in the same bed, 
but under the same coverlet where the President died. | 

Lincoln had plenty of enemies to keep him humble, but he 
had success enough to make almost anyone proud. He could 
not have failed to remember that his cabinet and general offi- 
cers of the army were mostly men of greater education and 
social standing than he, and yet that it was he rather than they 
who won the victory that saved the Union. But he did not 
leave his bench for a throne or even for a platform, and 
when men last heard him speak it was in the glad but humble 
tones of an older brother, and when they last saw him alive 
it was seated among the people sharing in a common pleasure. 
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THE DIVINE APPRENTICE © 
(Demont-Breton) 


HIS is a picture of the interior of the home of the car- 

penter of Nazareth. The house was a small one, and 

in those days it was not uncommon for poor people to do 

their work and to live in the same room. Father and Mother 
and Child worked cheerily together. 

The Mother is young and slender and graceful, and has 
a sweet, though serious, and loving face. The carpenter is 
old. You can see a little of his white beard, and his form 
is bent with hard labor. His hands and arms show the effects 
of work in the sun, because he was not only a carpenter, 
but also a mason. 

How sturdy the little Boy is. Notice, in comparison with 
the long, thin arms of his mother, how sturdy are his boyish 
arms and hands. He holds the spokeshave firmly, and leans 
back as if he were enjoying seeing the sparks fly. He is 
held in tender grasp, and the carpenter seems proud to think 
that he has such a fine child growing up to care for the 
family. ‘ 
Light always gives meaning to a picture. In this case it 
not only makes the room cheerful, but it falls across the 
boy’s hair and face, so that we feel at once that He is the 
most important person in the picture. 
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SWIFT AND STELLA (Dicksee) 
By THE EDITORS 


(See the Illustration in Volume IX.) 


WIFT was a poor young man, though a clergyman, who 
lived as a secretary in a rich man’s house in Ireland, 
and Stella was the little daughter of the housekeeper. 

He had a dark, bitter face, for he was unhappy. He knew 
that he was able to do great things in this world, and yet he 
was obliged to do another’s bidding. He was always lonely 
and he had no friends—except little Stella. 

He taught her how to read and write, he told her stories 
about foreign lands, and he made up stories for her, fairylike 
stories about countries where the grownup people are only 
as tall as your hand, and about other countries where they are 
all giants, and about another where the horses are the masters 
and the people must serve them. 

In the picture you see Swift and Stella in the library of 
the great mansion where they both lived. . The light comes in 
across the lawn and past the irises in the window and falls 
upon ‘the black hair and the sweet face of the little girl. 
Swift’s stern face grows gentle as he turns from his own big 
books. She is trying so hard to write straight lines with her 
quill pen. In a corner is the large globe where she has fol- 
lowed his stories with her tiny fingers and tried to find the 
lands where the Struldbrugs and the man-horses live. 

By and by Swift became a famous man in London. Stella 
stayed behind in Dublin. But every day he used to write her 
a letter, full of his bright jokes and verses. He used to talk 
to her in what he called his “little language,” and he used to 
speak to her as “M.D.,” which means “My Dearest.” He 
would keep her letters to him under his pillow, and sometimes 
he would sit up in bed in the morning and answer hers. 
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“THE FIGHTING TEMERAIRE TOWED 
TO HER LAST BERTH” * (Turner) 


By M. S. EMERY 


ane glory of the sunset is something that many and many 
an artist has tried to capture and immortalize. 

One of the most famous picture-sunsets is that of Turner’s 
“Fighting Téméraire.” .It takes for its text the towing of a 
famous warship, condemned as unseaworthy, to her last 
anchorage after long and eventful service. The name of the 
vessel means, “The one that dares.” She was captured by 
the English from the French in the battle of the Nile in 1798, 
and used in the British navy until 1838, when she was pro- 
nounced past her usefulness. 

Although our reproduction is only in half-tone, the impres- 
sion received is one of gorgeous color. We feel that the sky is 
ablaze with sunset light, and that the waters reflect the glow 
of the clouds in every ripple. The important little steam 
vessel towing the warship emphasizes by contrast with its 
own dark shape and belching smoke the vivid hues of the 
sky and the surrounding water. The distant shore, behind 
which the sun is about sinking, is veiled in a fiery haze through 
which walls and towers loom with the indistinctness of a 
dream. We can see how the whole surface of the broad 
stream is alive with rippling color, and yet our eyes do not 
rest long on the water. The two vessels draw our gaze to 
themselves, and, as soon as our glance reaches the group with 
its long reflection in the still water, we find ourselves invol- 
untarily tracing the height of the dark smoke-stack, of the 

* This splendid description, which illustrates how to find the most 


in a painting, is from “How to Enjoy Pictures,” by M. S. Emery, pub- 
lished by the Prang Company, Chicago, and used by permission of the 


publishers. 
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flag-pole, of the tall, slender, bare masts of the old ship, lead- 
ing up once more into that wonderful sky. 

See how the bustling, business-like little convoy and the 
dignified battleship emphasize each other’s character by con- 
trast. The low, broad hull of the smaller boat is heavy and 
common-place; the high set of the “Téméraire” in the water 
(she is of old-fashioned build, empty and viewed from the 
water-level besides) gives her the stately effect of one whose 
head is held uplifted with conscious pride of birth and of 
worth. Yet there is an element of desolation and sadness 
mingled with this pride. We instinctively feel that we see 
the end of a great career as well as the end of a day. We 
find ourselves almost resenting as a cruel touch of impertinence 
the cloud of black smoke which the little convoy so non- 
chalantly puffs into the face of her queenly superior. “The 
old order changeth, giving place to new.”” The first war vessel 
to be propelled by steam was built almost a quarter of a 
century later than the capture of the “Téméraire” from the 
French. The ancient battleship had her day—a glorious day. 
Now it is all over! 


Tue EFrrects 


The effect of forward motion in the two vessels is some- 
thing beautiful to be enjoyed, and, if we like, something in- 
teresting to be studied. The plash of the water, churned into 
foam by the paddle-wheels of the forward boat, and the faint 
wake left behind the larger boat, give us definite testimony 
that both are sweeping slowly, steadily forward; yet we have 
a sense of their forward motion almost without looking at 
these particular details. But how are we aware of it? Per- 
haps the long, sloping lines, or rather the diagonal directions 
followed by the eye, help give us that impression. See how 
the tops of the two nearer masts of the “Téméraire,” the top 
of the flag-staff, and the upper lines of the ghostly white sails 
in the distance make us feel a diagonal line reaching down 
toward the foreground in the lower right-hand portion of the 
picture. The streaming cloud of smoke gives us another line, 
leading in the direction of the lower right corner of the picture. 
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There is even a faint, echo-like hint of the same direction in 
the slanting lines of light streaming from the clouds down 
toward the water, far in the background beyond the white- 
sailed boats; and, complementing all this, there is the buoy 
in the right foreground, answering, with its upward slant, all 
these forward-reaching lines. Consciously or unconsciously, 
we feel the pull of these lines toward the water-level in the 
foreground, and we instinctively translate it into forward 
motion in the vessels,—motion steady and confident, motion 
proud and reluctant, motion slow and sad, with the gorgeous 
sunset flooding the whole scene and lending the spectacle the 
mournful magnificence of a military funeral. 

See how the buoy and the row-boat and the white sails, 
all at different distances from us, help strengthen the effect 
of breadth in the water spaces. We involuntarily measure 
the horizontal distances according to the variations of these 
details in size and distinctness, and come to realize that it is 
a wide expanse over which we look. The noble old vessel 
has a lonely journey for this, her last, with none grateful 
enough to do her honor as she passes to her end. The care- 
less city seems dozing in its remote and dream-like haze, 
unaware of the passing of a vessel that has brought honor to 
the whole nation. If the men in the little row-boat give a 
thought to the solemn sight in mid-stream, their interest only 
emphasizes the absence and neglect of the rest, as a few 
scattered spectators in a scantily filled audience room in- 
evitably make it seem lonelier than if it were quite empty. 
There is evidently little thought among men about the fate 
of the worn-out vessel; in a certain sense there is a grimly 
cynical suggestiveness about the picture’s composition. Yet, 
when we look once more at that marvelous sky, as the artist 
makes us look again and again,—that sky which fills nearly 
three-quarters of the whole picture space, and into which all 
the lofty vertical lines of the vessels lead our eyes and our 
feelings,—as we look into that sky we realize that the essential 
spirit of the picture, over and above its inherent beauties of 
line and color and light and dark, is not cynical after all. The 
feeling comes to us that the painter, besides delighting our 
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eyes, has said here in his chosen language of form and color 
something akin to what his great countryman once said in 
verse, of the ultimate measure of all earthly greatness: 


“Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 
Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumor lies, 
But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes, 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove. 

As He pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed.” 


And, again, this picture of the old ship, led away to a 
prosaic and humiliating end, reminds us of Holmes’s “Old 
’ Ironsides,” written when it was proposed to allot a like ignoble 
fate to the American frigate “Constitution” : 


“Aye, tear her tattered ensign down! 
Long has it waved on high, 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky; 

Beneath it rung the battle shout, 
And burst the cannon’s roar,— 

The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more. 


“Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood, 
Where knelt the vanquished foe, 
* When winds were hurrying o’er the flood, 
And waves were white below, 
No more shall feel the victor’s tread, 
Or know the conquered knee; 
The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the sea! 


“Oh, better that her shattered hulk 
’ Should sink beneath the wave; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave. 
Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the yale!” 
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From a Painting by Jules Adolphe Breton. 
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“THE SONG OF THE LARK” * (Breton) 
By FRANKLIN B. SAWVEL 


MASTERPIECE that will live. It is not likely to sat- 

isfy the fancy at once, but it bears acquaintance. In 
fact, as we grow toward it, it grows toward us. Like a good 
book or a true, responsive friend, we must live with a picture, 
under its daily influence and in its atmosphere for a season, 
to know its charm. 

It represents a well-proportioned, rugged peasant maid 
with a sickle resolutely grasped in her right hand, going forth 
to garner the sheaves of life. You feel the energy and anima- 
tion from the muscular tension of her forehead to the uncov- 
ered feet that seem to grasp the ground. Nor can you avoid 
the feeling that there is a vital connection between the ani- 
mated body and her earnest mind. Her face beams with 
eagerness.and her eyes look hopefully up and away. An 
equally vigorous landscape stretches back to a broken row of 
low trees and farm buildings. 

There is no bevy of French meadow-larks rising and sing- 
ing as they rise. It is the human lark singing life’s sweet, 
glad morning song within her throbbing breast that we hear. 
It echoes through every vein and swelling muscle as it pours 
from her simple peasant heart out and away on the morning, 
like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 


Another interpretation is that the solitary lark, seen clearly 
in the sky is singing, and the song of the maiden, “within her 
breast,” it is true, as the writer says, yet rises not to her lips, 
as she listens in ecstacy. 

* From “How to Interpret Pictures,” by Franklin B. Sawvel. Pub- 


lished by The Round Table Press, Greenville, Pa. Used by permission 
of the publishers. 
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“THE GLEANERS” (Millet) 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT 


ILLET was the first to attempt the prosaic theme of a 

laborer at his work. Born himself of a long race of 
yeomen, and familiar with every detail of rustic toil, he was 
admirably fitted both by nature and education for the task. 
He saw the dignity of labor and knew by bitter experience 
the secrets of the poor. And the pathetic side of human life 
had for him an especial attraction. “The gay side of life,” 
he had said in a letter to Sensier, “never shows itself to me; 
I know not if it exists, but I have never seen it.” The sight 
of the struggling masses of toiling humanity filled him with 
sympathy; the hardship and monotony of the laborer’s daily 
lot, the patient endurance that comes of long habit, touched 
his inmost soul. In his eyes this was true humanity and great 
poetry. 

And more than this, he looked on the peasant with the eye 
not only of the poet, but of the artist. He realized from the 
first the close relation that exists between the familiar sights 
of everyday life and the noblest works of art; saw that there 
might be action as heroic, and beauty as true, in the attitude 
and gesture of a peasant sowing or a woman gleaning as in the 
immortal forms of Greek sculpture. That natural instinct for 
beauty of line, that keen appreciation of form which revealed 
itself in the boy’s charcoal drawing of the old man bent double 
with age, led him to note every gesture and movement in the 
people about him, just as it made him find such keen delight 
in the drawings of Michael Angelo. When, in his struggling 
Paris days, he ees | to make drawings of reapers at work, 
“in fine attitudes,” his friend shrugged his shoulders and shook 
his head at this strange suggestion. But in the end this was 
exactly what Millet did, and the world to- -day no longer laughs 
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at “The Sower,” or “The Gleaners.” He knew, as few mas- 
ters have ever known, how to put a whole world of thought 
into an individual action, how to express the lives and char- 
acter of bygone generations in a single gesture; and with true 
poetic insight he makes us realize the deeper meaning that lies 
hidden below the eternal destiny of the human race, the age- 
long struggle of man with Nature, which will endure while 
seed-time and harvest, summer and winter, follow each other 
upon the face of the earth. 


PEASANT-SUBJECTS 


But his choice of peasant-subjects no doubt gave rise to 
the impression that he -was actuated by political motives, and 
increased the hostile attitude of the fashionable world in the 
days of the Second Empire. Many years passed by before 
this unfortunate impression was removed, and in the mean- 
time the painter had to suffer. The Court and the public 
looked upon him as a dangerous character. The critics spoke 
of him as a painter who deliberately preferred ugliness, and 
had no sense of beauty. His admirers remained limited to a 
small circle of artists and men of taste, and his pictures would 
not sell. z 

The first allusion we find to “The Gleaners” occurs in a 
sorrowful letter to Rousseau: “How much trouble I give 
you, my poor Rousseau! You are a living instance of the 
saying that ‘kind hearts are condemned to become the vic- 
tims of others.’ 

“T am working like a slave to get my picture of “The 
Gleaners’ done in time. I really do not know what will be the 
result of all the trouble that I have taken. There are days 
when I feel as if this unhappy picture lrad no meaning. In 
any case, I mean to devote a quiet month’s work to it. If 
only it does not turn out too disgraceful! . . . Headaches, 
big and little, have attacked me during the last month with 
such violence that I have scarcely been able to work for a 
quarter of an hour at a time. I assure you that both physi- 
cally and morally I am in a state of collapse. You are right; 
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life is very sad. There are few cities of refuge; and in the. 
end you understand those who sighed after a place of refresh-_ 


ment, of light and peace. Ah, well! let us hold out as long 
as we can,” 

When Millet wrote these words he was in the act of fin- 
ishing one of the noblest works of modern art—that great 
picture which now, by the generous request of Madame Pom- 
mery, belongs to the Louvre. The fact deserves to be remem- 
bered for the consolation of toiling and suffering genius. But 
to the end of time it will be the same, and the greatest work 
will be produced under the same burden of sorrow, and at the 
same heavy cost. 


THE PicTurRE’s Story 

The motive of this picture had long been in Millet’s 
thoughts. A pen-and-ink sketch of a woman stooping to pick 
up an ear of wheat is to be found in one of his early note- 
books. In a second study we have two women gleaning corn 
in a harvest-field: one walks erect, carrying a sheaf in her 
arms, the other bends down over her work, and in the back- 
ground are the loaded wagon and horses, and the farmer and 
his men stacking the sheaves. A third drawing gives us the 
three figures of.the picture: two women are seen, each holding 
a sheaf in one hand, and stooping to pick up an ear of corn 
with the other, while a third and older woman bends slowly, 
and with evident difficulty to imitate their action. This third 
figure afterward underwent many alterations, and was the 
subject of a variety of different studies. But in the end the 
right attitude was discovered, the.exact gesture caught, and 
the painter’s thought found perfect expression. In point of 
grandeur and completeness, Millet seldom equaled this pic- 
ture. That solemn moment, the end of the harvest, has never 
been as finely represented. In the background we see the 
cornfield, with its groups of reapers and loaded wagons and 
horses bringing the sheaves to the ricks, the farmer himself 
on horseback among his men, and the homestead among the 
trees. The transparent atmosphere of the summer day, the 
burning rays of the sun, and the short stalks of yellow stubble 
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are all exactly rendered. And in the foreground are the three 
gleaners—heroic types of labor fulfilling its task until “the 
night cometh when no man can work.” Bf 


Tue Picture Is FINnisHEepD 


“The Gleaners” was first exhibited in the Salon of 1857, 
and was at once recognized by the majority of artists and 
connoisseurs as the finest thing that Millet had yet done. The 
beauty of the landscape, the rich tones of the coloring, and 
the pathetic dignity of the figures, made a general and pro- 
found impression. Edmond About said its grandeur and seren- 
ity moved him as deeply as some great religious painting of 
old. But, on the other hand, it was fiercely attacked by an- 
other section of critics, who, with Saint-Victor at their head, 
scoffed at the “gigantic and pretentious ugliness of the glean- 
ers,’ and called them the Parc of Poverty. Some journal- 
ists saw in these faces the mute appeal of the wretched and 
miserable; others described the three poor women as danger- 
ous beasts of prey whose angry gestures threatened the very 
existence of society. 

These hostile criticisms annoyed Millet, and hampered the 
sale of his works. But they did not make him alter his prac- 
tice or swerve a step out of his path. 

Sometimes Sensier would urge him to make his peasants 
more attractive, and remind him that even village-maidens 
had pretty faces, and that some laborers were handsome 
fellows. 

“Yes, yes,” Millet would reply, not without a touch of 
impatience, “that is all very fine, but you must remember 
beauty does not consist merely in the shape or coloring of a 
face. It lies in the general effect of the form, in suitable and 
appropriate action. Your pretty peasant-girls are not fit to 
pick up fagots, to glean under the August sun, or draw water 
from the well. When I paint a mother, I shall try and make 
her beautiful, simply by the look which she bends upon her 
child. Beauty is expression.” 


= 


“THE SOWER” (Millet) 
By THEOPHILE GAUTIER 


IGHT is coming on, spreading its gray wings over the 

brown earth; the sower walks with a rhythmic step, cast- 
ing the grain into the furrow; he is followed by a cloud of 
picking birds; dark rags cover him; his head is covered by a 
curious kind of cap; he is bony, swarthy, and spare under 
this livery of poverty; yet it is life itself which he dispenses 
with his large hand and his superb gesture—he, who has 
nothing, plants in the earth what shall one day be bread. On 
the other side of the slope a yoke of oxen—strong and gentle 
companions of man—stand in a last ray of sunlight at the end 
of the furrow, whose reward will one day be the shambles. 
This glimmer of sunset is the only light in the picture, bathed 
in somber shadow and presenting to the eye newly plowed 
black earth under a cloudy sky. . . . There is something 
grand in this man with his violent gesture, his proudly rugged 
outlines, which seem to be painted with the earth which he is 
planting. 


“THE SOWER” (Millet) 
By JULES SENSIER 


LOWING, manuring, and harrowing are duties which 

can be done, if not with indifference, at any rate without 
heroic fervor; but when a man takes the white grain-bag, 
rolls it around his left arm, fills it with seed—the hope of the 
coming year—he performs a kind of sacred ministry. He 
says nothing, he looks right in front of him, gauges the fur- 
row, and, with a movement governed as it were by the rhythm 
of a mysterious chant, he casts the grain, which falls to earth, 
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soon to be covered by the harrow. The action of the sower 
and his rhythmic step are truly superb. The importance of 
the deed is real. The sower feels the weight of his responsi- 
bility. He sows skillfully; he will gauge by the action of his 
hand the quantity of seed which he takes from the bag. With 
each throw he will fertilize the productive forces of mother 
earth. He will be in truth the generator of the germ of life. 
I have seen sowers who would not set foot on the plowed 
ground without having made the sign of the cross in the air 
with a handful of seed, and pronouncing in a low voice some 
incomprehensible words, which seemed to be a prayer. 


“THE ANGELUS” (Millet) 
By JULES SENSIER 


HIS “Angelus” was one of his works for which Millet 
had a strong liking. In looking at it he lived over again 
the feelings of his youth. He saw in it a religious man, super- 
stitious perhaps, with his life of labor, humiliation, and hope. 
As daylight fades, two peasants, a man and a woman, catch 
the sound of the Angelus; they rise, stay their work, and 
stand with heads bare; with eyes cast down they mutter the 
traditional words, “Angelus Domini nuntiavit Maria.” 

The man, a true peasant of the countryside, his head pro- 
tected by dense short hair, like a felt, prays in silence. The 
woman is bent in self-abasement. The country is girt with 
the light of a setting sun; it is the kind of evening when the 
earth and sky are flooded with purple. The tone is blended 
in one powerful harmony. Millet has put into it all the re- 
sources of his palette. When I saw this picture for the first 
time it was almost completed, and Millet said, “What do you 
think of it?’ My answer was simply, “It is the Angelus; yes, 
that is it. You can hear the bells.” My words satisfied him. 
“Then I am content; you have understood. That is all I 
wanted.” 
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THE GOLDEN STAIRS 


From a Painting by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 


2 - 


“THE GOLDEN STAIRS” * (Burne-Jones) 
By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


FELL in love with “The Golden Stairs” at first sight, and 

in photograph, where nothing appeared golden except the 
silence of those graceful maidens. For months the print 
hung in my study where I could see it every time I looked up. 
I was told that the picture was designed in 1872, actually 


begun in 1876, and finished in 1880. Eight years of brooding! 


Thrice was it named—“The King’s Wedding,” “Music on the 
Stairs,” “The Golden Stairs.” After all, what matters life 
history or name? The thing is beautiful. Isn’t that sufficient 
excuse for being? But I could not resist its invitation. The 


picture challenged me perpetually to discover a meaning in 


those orderly arrangements of line and austerities of compo- 
sition. Burne-Jones, bred in the atmosphere of learning and 
religion, dedicated to the church, a poet in thought and a sym- 
bolist by nature, could not have spent eight years on a mean- 
ingless design! It must carry a message of some sort from 
his heart to mine. 


THe DETAILS 


I searched every square itch of its surface. I found a 
procession without beginning and without end, coming from 
above, descending, careless of perspective, a narrow unguard- 
ed stairway of marble, and disappearing within a darkened 
room. In the upper part of the picture doves are making love 
to one another in the sunshine, two swallows have found a 
home for themselves beneath the eaves, and roses bloom on 
the wall. In the lower part a laurel stands by an open door. 
At first the maidens look forward, at last they all look back- 

* From “Twelve Great Paintings,” by Henry Turner Bailey, pub- 


lished by the Prang Company, Chicago. Used by permission of author 
and publisher. 
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ward. Some are pensive, some are anxious, some dream, 
some are sad; only one is joyous, and her joy swims upon 
the top of fear. Some are crowned with flowers, some wear 
mourning, sprays of cypress have fallen on the stairs. Many 
have musical instruments—perhaps all—but only two or three 
are playing, and these with the spirit far away. One maiden 
listens to sounds from the darkened room, two maidens talk 
together pleasantly, three whisper to one another fearfully. 
All look alike, and yet are different; each seems free, but is 
held fast in the severe lines of the design. Turn the picture 
and see how sharply defined those lines are. The curve of 
the stairs is completed by the edges of the robes. This curve 
is echoed by another, which binds the upper maidens to those 
below, and then, to make assurance doubly sure, a third great 
curve binds these two together. Nota feature is out of place; 
every spot and line, every fold and surface helps define the 
harmony of pattern. The King’s Wedding? then a most 
solemn one! Music on the Stairs? then most inadequate 
music! The Golden Stairs? One cannot think of stairs 
while the mysterious procession is descending! No; the pic- 
ture has a deeper meaning. It is a symbol of something vast 
and rich. What is its message? 

One red-letter day on an express train in Montana I heard 
Dr. William T. Harris interpret Emerson’s “Days”: 


“Daughters of time, the hypocritic Days, 
Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 
And marching single in an endless file, 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will; 

Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds them all. 
I, in my pleached garden, watched the pomp, 
Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 
Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 

Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn.” 


Tue INTERPRETATION 


Since that time “The Golden Stairs” has been to me an- 
other poem on the “Days,” divinely beautiful. In Emerson’s 
vision the “Days” offer gifts to man and pass judgments on 
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his choices; in the vision of Burne-Jones the “Days” are a 
procession of Memories. 

How true to my own experiences the poem-picture is! As 
I review my life I see its Days, daughters of Father Time, 
marching single in an endless file, coming, I know not whence, 
except from God above, and going, I know not whither, ex- 
cept through the dark portal of the tomb. In youth I looked 
forward. Those were the days when the blue sky brought 
heaven near, and the gay flowers bloomed, and I made love 
like the doves, and furnished my nest like the swallow. Then 
came a day when I was conscious that shades of the prison 
house were closing about my spirit, and I heard a voice, 


Just heard, 
From some far shore, 
The final chorus sounding. 


I remember the day of my first bereavement, when my arm 
seemed bound with crépe. I remember the day when at last 
I dropped the cypress spray of a great sorrow and my spirit 
sang again. I have had my days of joy, of doubt, of fear, of 
dream; I remember days that stand apart from all others. I 
remember one group of days so crowded with happy experi- 
ences that I cannot now assign to each day its due. J know 
that now I am beginning to look backward; my thoughts are 
too ready to fall into the formulas with which age begins to 
preach: “When I was young—ah, in those days—we used to 
do so differently!” The days of my youth seem as near and 
as real to me as yesterday; in fact, the early days loom larger 
than to-day, as Burne-Jones suggests. I know, too, that there 
will come a day when my head shall wear the laurel wreath 
of the victor, or go crownless through the narrow portal of 
the grave. I see now that while each day I felt free to play 
or to keep silent as seemed good to me at the moment, I was 
not wholly free. Each day formed a part of a whole I did not 
plan and could not know. I realize that any day I might have 
met with accident through carelessness or willfulness, but 
that I have been kept from falling by some gracious Provi- 
dence that will continue to guide my steps to the end. I admit 
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that I have\been an unprofitable servant. Many a day, with 
the fair gift of God in my hand, I have made no music; many 
a day I have communed with my own sad heart when I should 
have cheered my neighbor in his grief. But on the whole, life 
has been good—the stair has been golden. 

After twenty years with this picture in photograph only, 
I saw the original painting. The stairs are golden indeed! 
The whole canvas burns with the soft, subdued radiance of 
an Indian summer afternoon, when all the earth seems wait- 
ing for a revelation. As I sat long before it, something of 
the peace that passes understanding stole upon my spirit, a 
peace that glowed with joy when I discovered that the lowly 
portal did not give entrance to a darkened room, as I had 
thought, but to a hall whose golden roof was upheld by pol- 
ished shafts of precious marble. Perhaps, at last, what 
seemed to me like the iron grating of a tomb may prove to be 
the pillars in the temple of my God. : 


a 


THE HUGUENOT LOVER 


m a Painting by Sir John E. Millais, 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


OUR fav’rite picttire rises up before me, 
ve Whene’er you play that tune, 
I see two figures standing in a garden, 

In the still August noon. 


i S One is a girl’s with pleading face turned upward, 

_~—.___- Wild with a great alarm; | 

i Trembling with haste, she binds her broidered eee 
About the athe s arm, 


Whose gaze is bent on her with tender pity, 
Whose eyes look into hers 

With a deep meaning, though she cannot read it, 
Hers are so dim with tears. 


What are they saying in the sunny garden, 
With summer flowers ablow? 

What gives the woman’s voice its passionate pleading ? 
What makes the man’s so low? 


“See, love!” she murmurs; “you shall wear my kerchief, 
It is the badge, I know; 

And it will bear you safely through the conflict, 
If—if, indeed, you go! 


“You will not wear it? Will not wear my kerchief? 
Nay! Do not tell me why. 

I will not listen! If you go without it, 
You will go hence to die. 
309 . ! 
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“Hush! Do not answer! It is death, I tell you, 
Indeed, I speak the truth, 

You, standing there, so warm with life and vigor, 
So bright with health and youth; 


“You would go hence, out of the glowing sunshine, 
Out of the garden’s bloom, 

Out of the living, thinking, feeling present, 
Into the unknown gloom!” 


Then he makes answer: “Hush! oh, hush, my darling! 
Life is so sweet to me, 

So full of hope, you need not bid me guard it, 
If such a thing might be. 


“Tf such a thing might be—but not through falsehood, 
I could not come to you; 

I dare not stand here in your pure, sweet presence, 
Knowing myself untrue.” 


“Tt is no sin!” the wild voice interrupts him, 
“This is no open strife. 

Have you not often dreamt a nobler warfare 
In which to spend your life? 


“Oh! for my sake—though but for my sake—wear it! 
Think what my life would be 

If you, who gave it first true worth and meaning, 
Were taken now from me. 


“Think of the long, long days, so slowly passing! 
Think of the endless years! 

Iam so young! Must I live out my lifetime 
With neither hopes nor fears?” 


He speaks again in mournful tones and tender, 
But with unswerving faith: 

“Should not love make us braver, aye, and stronger, 
Either for life or death? 
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“And life is hardest. Oh, my love! my treasure! 
If I could bear your part 

Of this great sorrow, I would go to meet it 
With an unshrinking heart. 


“Child! child! I little dreamt in that bright summer, 
When first your love I sought, 

Of all the future store of woe and anguish 
Which I, unknowing, wrought ; 


“But you'll forgive me! Yes, you will forgive me, 
I know, when I am dead! 

I would have loved you—but words have scant meaning, 
God love you more instead!” 


Then there is silence in the sunny garden, 
Until, with faltering tone, 

She sobs, the while still clinging closer to him, 
“Forgive me—go—my own!” 


So human love, and faith by death unshaken, 
Mingle their glorious psalm, 

Albeit low, until the passionate pleading 
Is hushed in deepest calm. 


THE BASHFUL SUITOR (Israels) 
By THe hPirORS aan 


YOUTH and a young girl are walking bawede the jefe 
across flat meadows. In the fields beyond is a herd oe 
black and white cattle. Above are flickering iat clouds 
filling the evening sky. ; 
You can tell from the attitude of the hands which is the ; 
bashful one of the two. The nervous manner in which the | 
boy holds the branch in his fingers shows that he is almost too 
timid to speak. Goodness shines from the pleasant face of © 
the girl, Somehow or other we feel confidence im both these — 


young people, and cannot help hoping that in the years to come 
they may have a happy life together. on 
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“MORNING” (Corot) 
By J. B. © COROT 


LANDSCAPE PAINTER’S day is delightful. He gets 

up early at three in the morning before sunrise ; he goes 
to sit under a tree and watches and waits. There is not much 
to be seen at first. Nature is like a white veil, upon which 
some masses are vaguely sketched in profile. Everything 
smells sweet, everything trembles under the freshening breeze 
of the dawn. Bing! The sun gets clearer; he has not yet 
torn the veil of gauze behind which hide the meadow, the val-: 
ley, the hills on the horizon. The nocturnal vapors still hang 
like silvery tufts upon the cold green grass. 

Bing! Bing! The first ray of the sun—another ray. The 
small flowerets seem to awake joyously ; each of them has its 
trembling drop of dew. The chilly leaves are moved by the 
morning air. One sees nothing; everything is there. The 
landscape lies entirely behind the transparent gauze of the 
ascending mist, gradually sucked by the sun, and permits us 
to see, as it ascends, the silver-striped river, the meadow, the 
cottages, the far-receding distance. At last you can see what 
you imagined at first. 

Bam! The sun has risen. Bam! The peasant passes at the 
bottom of the field, with his cart and oxen. Ding! Ding! It 
is the bell of the ram, which leads the flock. Bam! Every- 
thing sparkles, shines; everything is in ‘full light, light soft 
and caressing as yet. The backgrounds with their simple con- 
tour and harmonious tone are lost in the infinite sky through 
an atmosphere of azure and mist. The flowers lift up their 
heads; the birds fly here and there. A rustic, mounted on a 
white horse, disappears in the narrowing path. The rounded 
willows seem to turn like wheels on the river edge. And the 
artist paints away . . . paints away! Ah! the beautiful bay 
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cow, chést deep in the wet grasses ; T will paint her! Crac! 
there she is! Famous! Capital! what a good likeness she is! 

Boum! Boum! The sun scorches the earth. Bowm! All 
becomes heavy and grave., The flowers hang down their 
heads, the birds are silent, the noises of the village reach us. 
These are the heavy works; the blacksmith, whose hammer 
sounds on the anvil. 

Boum! Let us go back. All is visible, there is no longer 
anything. Let us get some breakfast at the farm. A good 
slice of homemade bread, with butter newly churned; some 
eggs, cream and ham! Boum! Work away, my friends; I 
rest myself. I enjoy my siesta, and dream about my morning 
landscape. I dream my picture, later I shall paint my dream. 


JNINYOW 


“HOPE” * (Watts) 
By HENRY E. JACKSON 


HE figure in Watts’s picture of “Hope” represents the 

soul of the age. She is sitting on the globe, having at- 
tained much knowledge, and made many achievements, and 
yet she is unspeakably sad. The figure is bowed and stricken 
with the burden and pressure of life, straining to make in the 
dim twilight what music she can from the last remaining 
string of her lyre. 

The picture says that, in spite of the world’s weariness, 
something still remains. Watts calls this thing “Hope.” It 
may be called faith, or will to live, or the religion of to-morrow 
morning, as Chesterton calls it. It is that delicate indestructi- 
ble last refuge of the spirit, a something that always seems 
ready to disappear, yet abides, a string stretched to snapping, 
yet still holding. This trick or trait of hope is represented in 
the picture. It is the hope which always threatens to desert 
men, but one string is left, however empty and desolate may 
be the lyre of life. The fact that hope is a universal human 
grace is suggested in the picture by placing the figure of Hope 
on the summit of the globe. All normal men hope. If their 
plans are frustrated they grieve and hope again. 


Hore AND DESPAIR 


Ought not Watts to have called his picture “Despair” 
rather than “Hope”? It seems so. In fact, great doubt or 
despair is what the figure does represent, but the chief point 
to be noted is that it is a despair that hopes. Of course this 

* From “Great Paintings as Moral Teachers,” by Henry E. Jackson, 


published by John C. Winston and Co., Philadelphia. Used by permis- 
sion of the publishers. 
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is paradoxical; the picture itself is a paradox. This is its 
merit. It seems contradictory to say that despair hopes. But 
what our painter means to say is*that hope is not a virtue— 
does not exist at all indeed, apart from doubt, despondency, 
or despair. Only in the presence of this downcast attitude 
does hope reveal its true meaning and acquire value. The 
function of hope is to create a prospective joy when as yet no 
joy exists or seems likely to exist. When the joy is realized, 
hope for it ceases. Hope is the evidence of things not seen. 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton, with his natural love of a paradox, has 
expressed in words the same paradoxical truths about hope 
which Watts expressed on canvas. Hope, he says, means 
hoping when things are hopeless, or it is no virtue at all. Hope 
is the power of being cheerful in circumstances which we 
know to be desperate. The virtue of hope exists only in 
earthquake or eclipse. For practical purposes it is at the 
hopeless moment that we require the hopeful man, and the 
virtue either does not exist at all or begins to exist at that 
moment. ; 

This, then, is the truth which is strikingly embodied in 
the picture. When every other prop has broken down haope 
remains to stay the soul. It has been said that exiles live on 
hope because. nothing else remains on which they can live, 

In Pandora’s box, full of the ills of life, hope lay at the 
bottom. In Bunyan’s allegory, when Faithful is killed, Hope- 
ful becomes his successor and remains a fellow pilgrim of 
Christian to the end. Watts’s picture, then, emphasizes the 
important but neglected truth about hope, that it forever 
nestles in the human heart, and when the future is blackest it 
sheds its greatest light. It is for this reason that Paul says, 
“We are saved by hope.’”’ For this reason also, there can be 
no such thing as a pessimist. When a man says that this is 
the worst of all possible worlds, and that if he could have 
made it, he would have made it better, he testifies to the high 
standard in his own heart. The world cannot be all bad, for 
his own’ heart has light and hope in it. 


HOPE 


From a Painting by G. F. Watts. 
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Tue Banpacep Eyes 


The bandaged eyes in the picture mean much. The hands 
-of the figure are free. Why does she not pluck the napkin 
away? It is because she cannot safely look at the only things 
she can see with her eyes. Her exalted position and worldly 
success have not brought peace. Her hope now lies in shut- 
ting her eyes to them and looking within her own heart, lis- 
tening to the still small voice from the one string that is left: 


“Tf thou would’st taste each dear surprise 
Tear not the bandage from thine eyes, 
Within the heart love’s vision lies.” 


This hope in the heart, the picture says, is no mere dream. 
There is an answering reality outside. There falls on the 
figure the light of a dawn not seen. Its source is outside the 
picture. Heaven responds to the instinct in the soul. There 
is one star in the sky, a morning star. Hope’s note in the 
human heart is answered by hope’s star in the sky. By this 
the artist says that man’s hope for a future has some other 
answer besides the delusive echo of his heart. Hope is no 
blind-alley. Men on the sea would not have longings for land, 
if no land existed. The practical message of Watts’s picture 
is, that there is always a best thing left to do, and to do that, 
is virtue. Its message is that of Dickens’s life motto—“Don’t 
stand and cry, but press forward and help relieve the dif- 
ficulty.” 


BEACHING THE BOAT: (Sorolla) 
By THE EDITORS 


HREE yoke of brown oxen standing in the surf are being ~ 

guided by three men, one of whom holds the chain and 
hook attached to the foremost pair. Beyond is a boat with a © 
large breeze-filled sail in strong sunlight. A sailor at the gun- 
wale sits and directs the work. There is a deep-blue sea with 
white surf. 

Did you ever see a picture so full of wind and sun as this? 
The strong figures in active motion add to the effect of vigor 
which makes this one of the most vital pictures that has been 
painted in our time. 

When Sorolla was.a child of three his parents were taken 
away by the cholera, and he was brought up by his uncle and 
aunt, whose name in gratitude he added to his own. He used 
to fill his school-books with sketches and figures, but he did 
not get his lessons. His uncle apprenticed him to a locksmith, 
but he spent his evenings at the local art school in Valencia, 
his native town. At the end of the first year he carried off 
all the prizes. 

By the time he was fifteen he was able to take care of him- 
self by his art without working at the forge. Then he went 
to Madrid to study. His warm admirer, who later became 
his father-in-law, gave him a small pension to enable him to 
complete his studies. Now he spends his days between Madrid 
and Valencia, but his happiest days are in his own home, where 
they are so. proud that they have named a street for him. 

Whatever else we remember of Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida, 
let us recall this: that he is the greatest living painter of 
sunlight. 
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SLHE ASSUMPTION” (Titian) 
By FRANZ KUGLER 


HE Madonna here stands, full front—a splendid type of 

woman—enlarged to greater conspicuousness by the 
grand flutter of her blue mantle, as she is borne straight and 
rapidly upward. To her at once the eye is directed, not only 
from her central position, but from the gestures of the Apos- 
tles below, who, with uplifted heads and arms, carry the eye 
irresistibly to the object of their gaze. The little Amorini 
who accompany her on each side are the ne plus ultra of in- 
fantine beauty in form and action, while the little floating 
creatures under her feet are too few to interfere with the 
sense of the divine agency that impels her upward. Above is 
an angel, already of a different sphere—a creature suspended 
like a floating pennon, eagerly darting forward, as if by an 
act of volition, with a crown; while the figure of the Almighty, 
to which it brings the crown, about to cincture the Madonna’s 
head, though ample in idea and boundless in self-sustaining 
power, is reduced by the aid of perspective to little more than 
a narrow line, in which all the difficulties of celestial forms 
and features are lost. 


“THE ASSUMPTION” (Titian) 
By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


HE picture deals ‘with three realms: the realm of the 

earth, the realm of the air, and the realm of heaven, and 

these three are so related that the picture is a unit. The cen- 

tral realm is in touch with the lower through its cherubs and 

the upward-reaching men, and with the upper through the 
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encircling»cherubs, the ascending Virgin, and the condescend- 
ing Father. . 

Below, the perplexed disciples yearn and pray and argue, 
in their darkness. Only one, John the beloved, who had cared 
for Mary since the crucifixion, is at peace and understands. 
In the realm of air, illuminated, the ascending Mary stands. 
In the face of Mary only is there a trace of anything but pure 
delight. In the upper part, the Almighty, a cherub and a 
seraph, float in the glory that excelleth, as serene as a cloud 
in the white east at dawn. 

Mary rises because her spirit responds again to the divine 
voice. There is for her but one supreme attraction, to us in- 
visible. That which was a light is becoming a face—the face 
of her own beloved Son. Who else but her Son of all the 
hosts of heaven could give her perfect welcome to the Father’s 
house? 
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MICHAEL ANGELO 
By IDA PRENTICE WHITCOMB 


N a rocky ledge overlooking Caprese, in northern Italy, 

there stands to-day a ruined castle. On a tablet in one of 

the rooms we read that in the year 1475 Michael Angelo was 

born here. How little the parents could have known that their 
baby was destined to become famous! 

Now over four hundred years have passed, and we look 
back to Michael Angelo as a great master—world-renowned as 
an architect, sculptor, and painter—all three! 

His father had held some office in Caprese, and when his 
work there was accomplished, the family returned to their 
Florentine home. The child, however, was left with his nurse, 
who was the wife of a stone-mason. As soon as the little fel- 
low was old enough he played in the quarries, watching the 
stone-cutters with their chisels; for he loved both the sight 
and the sound. 

A little later he was taken back to Florence to be educated, 
and he went most unwillingly ; but he must have masters now 
and study from books. He did not enjoy his lessons, how- 
ever, and hurried through his daily task so that he might 
have time to draw and to chisel. He had a boy friend Gra- 
nacci, who helped him by lending him brushes and paints; for 
Granacci was studying art, in the workshop of the fine painter 
Ghirlandajo. 

One happy day, which Michael Angelo always loved to 
remember, Granacci took him to the workshop, and showed 
his work to Ghirlandajo. The master was much interested 
and said to Michael Angelo, ‘You must give up your other 
studies and become my pupil.” 

The father did not easily consent, but at last he was forced 
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to yield; for Michael Angelo was now ‘a very determined boy 
of thirteen years. He was clever in the workshop, making 
original designs that none of the other boys dared attempt. 
One day Ghirlandajo said, “The boy understands more art 
than I do!” and he actually became jealous of his’ young 
pupil. 


Tue FrrenpsHte OF LORENZO 


At this time Italian cities were governed by wealthy fam- 
ilies. The most powerful family that ever governed any city 
was the Medici, and it devoted great wealth to the giving of 
beautiful works of art to Florence. 

Lorenzo de’ Medici was the most art-loving of these 
princes. One day he sent to Ghirlandajo, inviting him to 
send two of his best pupils to study in his gardens, which were 
full of old Greek statues. Michael Angelo and Granacci were 
chosen to accept the invitation. 

How delighted Michael Angelo was to see the wonderful 
sculptures! Really, as he walked through the garden, a whole 
world of art opened before him! Rough marble was there, 
too, that with their chisels the lads might copy anything they 
chose. 

A story is told of Michael Angelo that one day he was 
intently working upon his first sculpture—the head of an old 
faun. The great Lorenzo, walking through the garden, 
paused to watch the boy at work, and finally said to him, 
“You have made your faun old, yet you have left all the teeth ; 
at such an age, generally teeth are wanting.” 

Michael Angelo made no reply and Lorenzo passed on, 
The next time he came that way he looked again at the faun, 
and discovered that one tooth had been carefully broken off. 
Lorenzo was pleased that the boy had taken his advice; and 
besides, he had heard many good things about him. So what 
did the great prince do but invite him to come and live in his 
palace. The father objected. He thought that art was only 
for peasants, and his son was of noble birth. Besides, he had 
a large family and little money; and he wished his son to be 
a silk and woolen merchant and to bring home his earnings. 


MOSES 
By Michael Angelo. 
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had to consent. 

Now we find the young sculptor living in a palace and 
dressed in fine clothes, sitting daily at the table with princes, 
and enjoying a monthly allowance. Here he remained for 
several years, and then his noble patron died. 

Michael Angelo was very grateful and very full of grief, 
as he returned to his father’s house and arranged his studio 
there. 

Pietro de’ Medici succeeded Lorenzo, but he was weak 
and silly. The only thing which he ever ordered Michael 
Angelo to make for him’ was a great snow-image, which 
melted in a single night. 

In our brief story of Michael Angelo’s life we may not 
follow him from city to city, or describe many of the things 
which he did; but only speak briefly of some of his principal 
works. For he was always working and usually either in 
Rome or Florence. 

When he was twenty-four years old he carved a statue in 
Rome, considered by many to be his finest. It is called the 
“Pieta,” and it represents the dead Christ in his mother’s 
arms. This statue gave him great reputation, and the Flor- 
entines, knowing of it, said that he must now return and 
make an artwork for their city. 


“DAVID” 


There had been long lying idle in Florence an immense 
block of marble. One hundred years before a sculptor had 
tried to carve something from it, but had failed. This was 
now given to Michael Angelo. He was to be paid twelve 
dollars a month, and to be allowed two years in which to 
carve a statue. 

He made his design in wax; and then built a tower around 
the block, so that he might work inside without being seen. 
Then, inspired by the great idea, he attacked the marble furi- 
ously with his chisel, making the chips fly very fast. He 
seemed to see the imprisoned statue in the rough block, and 
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he must bring it out! What skill of the sculptor to change a 
rough stone into an object of beauty! 

Presently there appeared a great white “David,” eighteen 
feet high, and so heavy that it took forty men four days to 
roll it from the workshop to a central square of the city. 
There it stood until the year 1874, when, on account of wind 
and weather, it was placed in the Academy, where we may 
see it to-day. 

The youthful David stands erect—his face full of purpose ; 
for Michael Angela had chosen the moment when he is about 
to strike Goliath. 

The Florentines were very fond of this statue. Its ap- 
pearance was such an event that they used to reckon time 
from the date of its removal to the square. 


*“MosES” 


About this time Julius IT, the warrior and art-loving Pope, 
wished to raise to himself the most magnificent tomb in 
Europe ; and as Michael Angelo was now the greatest sculptor 
in the world, he was summoned from Florence to Rome to 
build the tomb. It was to be three stories high and to be 
adorned with forty statues. It was to stand in old St. Peter’s 
Church, if that was large enough to hold it; if not, a larger 
church should be built. 

Michael Angelo was delighted with the grand idea. He 
went to the marble quarry at Carrara, and spent eight months 
in selecting suitable blocks. When they were brought to 
Rome they nearly filled the square or “piazza” in front of St. 
Peter’s Church. 

The Vatican, the Pope’s palace, is just at the side, and the 
Pope was so eager to watch the work that he had a covered 
passage made from the Vatican to the sculptor’s workshop, 
on the “piazza.” Then he might go and come without being 
observed, and Michael Angelo was always to be admitted:to 
the papal palace. 

All went well for a time; but unfortunately there were in 
those days great jealousies among artists. Enemies stirred 
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up the Pope against Michael Angelo, telling him that it was 
an evil omen to build his tomb in his lifetime. Then the doors 
of the Vatican were closed against the sculptor. He could not 
get money to pay for the marble, and in great indignation he 
left Rome. It was not until the Pope had sent several couri- 
ers after him that he was willing to return. 

And what was the end of it all? Forty years of toil and 
trouble, and instead of the great monument, a group placed 
in a church too small to show it well. The central figure is of 
colossal size and represents Moses, just as he has come down 
from the mount. 

He wears a fiery expression as he is evidently gazing at 
the “Golden Calf,’’ which the children of Israel had made to 
worship. His right hand rests upon two tables of stone which 
he had brought down with him; with his left, he presses his 
long flowing beard as if he would hold himself back from 
springing forward in indignation. It is thought that the horns 
protruding from the top of his head should have been rays 
typical of light and power. 

The figure of Moses is not beautiful but masterful, and in 
it we may perhaps trace the restless, dissatisfied spirit of 
Michael Angelo himself, impatient at his disappointment. 


THE CEILING OF THE SISTINE CHAPEL 


The best artists in Italy had been called upon by the Popes 
to decorate different parts of the Vatican, and now Julius IT 
insisted that Michael Angelo should paint the ceiling of his 
Sistine Chapel. 

Michael Angelo objected, saying: “I am not a painter, but 
a sculptor.” 

“A man such as thou,” replied the Pope, “is everything 
that he wishes to be.” 

“But this is an affair of Raphael, the painter,” replied 
Michael Angelo, “give him this room to paint, and give me a 
mountain to carve.” 

But the Pope was firm, and the sculptor was obliged to put 
aside his chisel and to take his brush. The roof of the chapel 
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was vaulted; and the Pope told him’ that he might fill the 
spaces with saints, being paid so much for each one. Michael 
~ Angelo was too good an artist to be willing to do this, and so 
finally the Pope allowed him to arrange his subjects as he 
chose. 

He made for himself a cardboard helmet, into which he 
could insert a candle, in order to work by night as well as by 
day. Much of the painting had to be done lying flat upon his 
back on a staging that he had designed. 

Michael Angelo loved to read his Bible, and from it he 
drew his inspiration for his colossal paintings. He divided 
the center of the ceiling into sections, and upon each one he 
painted a Bible story. These scenes are surrounded by mas- 
terful sibyls and prophets, with most inspired countenances. 

There are, in all, over three hundred figures, most of them 
larger than life. That of Adam is one of the finest. The 
whole painting shows force and sublimity, and a remarkable 
knowledge of the human form. 

It is curious that while Michael Angelo loved sculpture 
best, many agree that these paintings are his finest works, 
showing perhaps more than his sculptures his wonderful 
power and personality. 

Julius II did not think that the dresses were rich enough, 
and wished some of the pictures retouched and gilded. “It 
looks so poor,” he said. “They are only poor people,” re- 
plied Michael Angelo, “they did not wear gold on their gar- 
ments.” 


Tue Menpricr Tomes 


The next Pope was a Medici, and he sent Michael Angelo 
to Florence to design some grand tombs for his family. Two 
were made—one for Lorenzo, the grandson of his kind pa- 
tron; the other for Giuliano, and beneath both were placed 
allegorical figures. The one of Lorenzo is not a likeness, but, 
instead, the most imaginative thing that Michael Angelo ever 
made. It is called “Il Penseroso,” or “the thoughtful one.” 

When, many years later, Paul IIT came to the papal 
throne, he said: “I have desired for ten years to’be Pope that 
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I might make Michael Angelo work for me alone, and now 
I will not be disappointed.” 


“Tre Last JUDGMENT” 


So Michael Angelo was again summoned to Rome, and 
once more set to work by the papal power that had seemed 
almost to govern his life-work. This time he painted “The 
Last Judgment.” You see it at the end of the Sistine Chapel, 
back of the high altar. It is a huge picture, and in it are 
hundreds of figures; that of Christ, the Judge, is very power- 
ful. Originally the coloring was rich. Now the plaster is 
cracked, and the picture is covered with the dust and incense- 
smoke of centuries. Probably to-day you will admire far more 
a bright, beautiful nineteenth-century fresco by Abbey, Sar- 
gent, or Chavannes. 

Michael Angelo had one strong rival—the great painter 
Raphael. Yet the two unconsciously helped each other. 
Raphael must have caught strength from seeing Michael 
Angelo’s work; while Michael Angelo may perhaps have 
gained a bit of sweetness or gentleness from Raphael’s holy 
pictures. 


Oxtp AGE AND FRIENDSHIP 


Michael Angelo had a proud, imperious spirit, and he 
hated party strife. Misfortunes came to his beloved city 
Florence. He tried to help it to regain its freedom, but he 
failed; so he left it, spending his last years in Rome. His old 
age here was perhaps the quietest and happiest part of his life. 
He was never married; for he said that his art was his wife, 
and his works his children. 

One very beautiful friendship came to the solitary man— 
that for the gracious and gifted Vittoria Colonna. For years, 
the two knew each other intimately. They talked together on 
many interesting subjects, and wrote sonnets to each other ; 
and while Vittoria Colonna lived, her influence seemed to il- 
lumine Michael Angelo’s whole life, and he was distressed at 


her death. 
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He grew rich but he always lived simply, giving yearly 
large sums of money to support his father and family. “Rich 
as I am,” he said, “I have always lived like a poor man.” 

His old age in Rome was devoted to architecture. The 
Church of St. Peter had fallen into decay, and was being re- 
built. As it was the Pope’s own church, money was sent from 
all the Catholic countries; the best materials were used, and 
the most gifted artists employed. 

Michael Angelo was appointed its architect. He accepted 
the commission, but would receive no pay, saying that he was 
doing all for the glory of God. His design, however, was not 
carried out, except in the splendid gilded dome. He had 


always loved to gaze at Brunelleschi’s dome in Florence, and - 


he followed its proportions. “I will make her sister dome 
larger but not more beautiful,” he said. It is in reality higher, 
but not so large around. 


Tue Dome oF St. PETER’S 


As the great dome rose into the sky, Michael Angelo felt 
strongly that architecture did more for the glory of God than 
either sculpture or painting. Once on looking up, he ex- 
claimed: “I have hung the Pantheon in the air!” 

We may not pause now to enter the wonderful St. Peter’s 
Church, the largest in all Christendom. It may, however, give 
you some idea of its size, if we tell you that in the seemingly 
little ball on top of the dome sixteen persons can stand 
together. It is interesting to know that the dome of our 
Capitol at Washington is modeled after that of St. Peter’s. 


DEATH 


Michael Angelo was eighty-nine years old when he died 
in Rome, in 1564. His body was carried from the city by 
torchlight, and back to hig loved Florence. Splendid services 
were held there in honor of the grand old man. 

He was buried in the church of Santa Croce, or “Holy 
Cross.” On his tomb are three female figures, representing 


sae asec 
\ lion all men fear and none can tame: 
_ A man that all men honor, and the model 
That all should follow; one who works and prays, 
_ For work is prayer, and consecrates his life 
To the sublime ideal of his art, 
Till life and art are one; a man who holds 
Such place in all men’s thoughts that when they speak 
Of great things done, or to be done, his name 
is ever on their lips.” 
—LoNGFELLow. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 
By IDA PRENTICE WHITCOMB 


N acastle not far from Florence, there lived, four hundred 

and fifty years ago, a wonderful child. His name was 

Leonardo—Leonardo da Vinci he was called, because he lived 
in the castle of Vinci. 

He was very handsome, having long curls falling below 
his waist, and he was always dressed in rich robes. He had 
a remarkable memory, and it was well that he had, for he 
wished to learn everything. He studied with the greatest 
ardor history, geography, mathematics, music, architecture, 
and painting, and he mastered every study which he under- 
took, often puzzling his teachers with questions which they 
could not answer. 

He was so strong that with his hands he could easily bend 
an iron ring. Dumb animals loved him, and he tamed the 
wildest horses. He never could bear to see any creature 
cruelly treated, and sometimes he would buy little caged birds 
that he might just have the pleasure of opening the doors of 
their cages, and setting them at liberty. He was happy and 
generous, and had such a charming manner, and could do so 
many things that naturally everybody liked him. 

His father had intended that Leonardo should be a notary, 
until he found that he was fond of art. So he put him to study 
with his friend Verrocchio, a celebrated Florentine painter, 
and with him Leonardo spent several years. 

One day Verrocchio was very much hurried in finishing a 
picture. He called Leonardo, and told him that he might paint 
in one of the angel-heads. Leonardo went to work, and was 
delighted when the judge pronounced his angel the most 
beautiful thing in the picture! The story goes that Verrocchio 
was so enraged that his pupil had done better work than him- 
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self that he burned his brushes and broke his palette, declaring 
- that he would never paint again. 
After Leonardo left Verrocchio’s studio, he lived for a long 


_ time in Florence, and every kind of work tempted him there. 
He wrote verses, he invented a curious musical instrument, 

Ba he used his paint-brush, he modeled in clay. He designed 
Z roads and bridges and canals and fortresses; indeed, he antici- 
: pated many of our modern inventions, even to using steam 


as a motive power. He tried to invent a flying-machine. Then, 
too, he made funny automatic toys which, on being wound up, 
“would go.” 


LEONARDO’S FAULT 


It seems hardly possible that he could have thought about 
so many things. We cannot describe them here, for it is as a 
painter that we are to study his life. But before leaving the 
subject, we must add that he had one very serious fault—he 
attempted too many things and he finished too few! He was 
seldom satisfied with his work; and after making a brave start, 
would often leave it incomplete. To-day, the only fragments 
that remain are a few pictures, some plans and drawings, and 
his volumes of manuscript written from left to right. 

Leonardo loved to call himself a painter. He was often 
seen in the streets, sketch-book in hand, watching the people 
as they passed along. If he saw a face that attracted him, he 
would follow until he caught the expression, and perhaps had 
copied it in his sketch-book—then he would go home and 
paint it. Sometimes he would invite peasants to his house, 
and tell them funny stories till they were very merry; then 
he would take a pencil and draw their pictures. 

He was well paid for his work in Florence, and after a 
time grew rich, and lived in a fine house and had servants and 
horses. Thinking that he would like to attach himself to one 
of the small Italian courts, Leonardo wrote to the Duke of 
Milan, asking him to receive him. The Duke consented and 
welcomed him graciously. He was charmed with Leonardo, 
and soon found him a most valuable addition to his gay court. 
If the Duke gave an entertainment, Leonardo would sing, and 
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play on the silver lute that he had fashioned in the shape of 
a horse’s skull, and his beautiful music always enchanted the 
guests. 

If the Duke desired a pageant, Leonardo would invent 
something to add to its interest—perhaps some automatic toys. 
One of these toys was a lion that on being wound up would 
walk into the presence of the guests, open its mouth, and dis- 
play bunches of flowers within. 


“Tuer Last SUPPER” 


In Milan, Leonardo established an Art Academy, and here 
by order of the Duke, he painted his masterpiece, “The Last 
Supper.” The Duke commanded Leonardo to paint this 
picture on the wall of the refectory of a Dominican convent, 
and the master threw himself eagerly into the work. No scene 
in the life of Christ has been represented with more feeling 
and reverence than this. 

We see the “upper room”; at the back is a window through 
which we may catch a distant view of the Judean hills. Ata 
long table are seated thirteen men, Christ being in the center. 
The figures are more than life-size. 

.Christ’s face wears a divine yet tender and sorrowful ex- 
pression; and though the picture is now so faded that it is 
but a shadow of its former self, we may still feel the charm 
and sweetness of this face. Leonardo thought more about 
Christ’s face than any other part of his picture; but his hand 
trembled when he tried to paint it—he never was satisfied, 
and never considered it finished. 

On either side of Christ are two groups, each containing 
three figures. 

No two of the faces are alike—and on each is a look either 
of grief or surprise or inquiry. All are intent upon one 
startling thought. What is it? Christ has just spoken to his 
disciples the dreadful words, “One of you shall betray me”; 
and Leonardo has chosen to represent in his picture the mo- 
ment when each one exclaims, “Lord, is it I?” 

We shall not describe all the disciples, but three or four 
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are easily remembered. In the group to the left of Christ, as 
we face the picture, John is clasping his hands in grief at his 
beloved Master’s words; Peter, with his usual impetuosity, is 
leaning forward and beckoning to John to ask of whom Christ 
spoke. In front of the two sits Judas. He is grasping the 
money-bag. He looks toward Peter and John as with a con- 
vulsive start he tips over the salt. This act, you know, is 
always symbolic of a quarrel. On the other side of Christ is 
the keen face of doubting Thomas! He beckons with his 
fingers and leans forward behind two other disciples. 

Leonardo worked on this picture for about two years. 
Often he would be so absorbed that he would remain on the 
scaffold from sunrise to sunset, without even eating or drink- 
ing. At other times, he would not work for days; or perhaps 
he would go quickly into the room, put in a stroke or two, 
and then hurry away. 

His work was very slow; for he was constantly altering 
and retouching what he had done. Then, too, he waited, as 
every one must wait, for an inspiration. The prior of the 
convent tried to hasten him, but Leonardo could not be hurried. 

One day after the prior had both teased and threatened 
him, Leonardo said to him, “I can hasten my work very much, 
if you will consent to sit for the traitor Judas.” We can 
imagine that, if this story is true, the prior did not again 
worry Leonardo. 

To-day, even the little print in a book will show the details 
better than the great faded picture itself on the wall of the 
refectory in Milan. Leonardo painted it in oils on wet plaster 
—but to last it should have been done in fresco. 

Painters have tried to preserve it, by daubing it over; 
dampness and smoke have injured it; and finally, when 
Napoleon Bonaparte was in Milan, his soldiers used the re- 
fectory as a stable; and worst of all, a door was cut right 
through the lower part of the picture. 

After painting “The Last Supper,” Leonardo remained 
for several years in Milan. When the French captured the 
city, he traveled all over Italy, and finally he returned again 
to Florence. 
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“Mona Lisa” 


_Among other pictures that he painted there is a woman’s 
face that will always be remembered. This was Mona Lisa, 
or my Lady Lisa, the wife of a Florentine gentleman. Leo- 
nardo spent four years on this picture—twice the time given 
to his “Last Supper.” It must, indeed, be a famous portrait 
over which a painter will work four years. 

Mona Lisa is seated in a marble chair; her drapery of gold 
and blue is arranged in graceful folds. The face is wonderful. 
How her ‘eyes follow us! The hair is very natural, for Leo- 
nardo was noted for painting hair, The hands are beautiful 
and the skin very lifelike. While Mona Lisa sat for her por- 
trait, it was arranged that flowers should be strewn about; 
that pet animals should be near for her to caress; that she 
should listen to music; or that buffoons should make her 
merry. 

Faded as is the portrait now, the face is yet considered to 
be one of great loveliness. 

Leonardo painted other pictures and molded some statues. 
At last, Michael Angelo was called to Florence, and the two 
painters were together to make some cartoons for the town 
hall there. When these were exhibited, Michael Angelo’s were 
said to be finer than Leonardo’s. Leonardo could not bear 
this. 

Can you wonder when you think of his past renown? 
How could he easily give place to the greater glories of Michael 
Angelo and Raphael! Then, too, he heard the whisper, 
“Leonardo is growing old,’ and he had been the one great 
painter of Italy. 


LEONARDO IN FRANCE 


Francis I, King of France, was very fond of Italian art, 
and he wished to carry “The Last Supper” to France; but as 
he could not do that, he invited its painter to come there and 
live. Perhaps he thought that he would do some great thing 
for him. 

Leonardo accepted the invitation, and bade farewell to 
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sunny Italy. He had never been willing to sell “Mona Lisa,” 
and he took it with him to France. Francis I gave him nine 
thousand dollars for it—a great sum to be paid in those days 
for a portrait. Then “Mona Lisa” was placed in the Louvre 
gallery in Paris. Francis I gave him a beautiful chateau, and 
called Leonardo both teacher and father; and the courtiers 
imitated his dress and cut their beards after his fashion. 

Leonardo lived but three years in France. He died in the 
year 1519, and the old chronicle says, “Sore wept King Francis 
when he heard that Leonardo was dead.” 

Almost under the shadow of the Milan Cathedral is a 
marble monument raised in his memory. The master, in 
thoughtful attitude, stands upon a high pedestal. Before 
him are statues of his pupils and bas-reliefs of some of his 
principal works. It is beautiful thus to honor him in Milan; 
for here it was that he lived so many years—the most brilliant 
man of his day—and here in the convent is his shadowy 
masterpiece, “The Last Supper.”. 


Lronarpo’s “Last SuPPER” 


“Therefore I wait, within my earnest thought 
For years, upon this picture I have wrought; 
Yet still it is not ripe; J dare not paint 
Till all is ordered and matured within. 
Hand-work and head-work have an earthly taint, 
But when the soul commands I shall begin.” 
—STORY. 
“Nothing that my pencil ever touches 
Is wholly done. There’s one evasive grace, 
Always beyond, which still I fail to reach.” 
—Mrs. Preston. 


XII—23 


RAPHAEL 
By IDA PRENTICE WHITCOMB 


ROM century to century, Italian art grew more beautiful. 

and natural, until in the sixteenth century it reached its 
highest glory. Great painters with their pupils always gathered 
in Florence, and from the time of Cimabue and Giotto, all had 
combined to make it “The City Beautiful.” 

Rome, too, was a center of another and a still greater art 
world; for its ancient buildings remained, and vases and 
statues were being excavated which adorned the houses of 
the wealthy, and added to valuable collections of ancient Greek 
sculptures. Besides, there was always a Pope in Rome, who 
summoned the best artists to do their finest work in the 
Vatican. 

Michael Angelo and Raphael were the leading artists in 
both Florence and Rome, in the brilliant sixteenth century. 
We have placed Michael Angelo among our sculptors, but we 
remember that he was famous also as architect and painter. 
Raphael was an architect and sculptor, too; but it is as a 
painter that he is the first love, not only of many Italians, but 
of art-lovers all the world over. His life is before us now. 

Raphael was born on Good Friday, in the year 1483, at 
Urbino, a little town nestling among the mountains of central 
Italy. The baby was so sweet and gentle that he was named 
for the archangel Raphael, the guardian angel of the young. 
We visit to-day, in Urbino, Raphael’s early home, and some 
sketches are shown there which he is supposed to have drawn 
when he was a child. From what is known, Raphael must 
have had a lovely mother, and his father was a painter of holy 
pictures. They both died, however, when he was very young. 
When he was seventeen or eighteen years old, he was appren- 
ticed to a painter called Perugino, because he lived in Perugia. 
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RAPHAEL THE PUPIL 


When Raphael was brought to Perugino, he looked at his 
work and said, “Let him be my pupil, he will soon become my 
master.”” And Raphael, in the tender feeling which he dis- 


' played in his painting, became so like Perugino that after a 


time it was difficult to tell their pictures apart. Like all Italian 
youths who studied art at that time, Raphael longed to see 
Florence. And when some one told him of Leonardo’s won- 
derful work there, he could restrain himself no longer. He 
hurriedly left Perugia and sought the artistic city. 

Just recall the things that he must have seen as he wan- 
dered for the first time through the town! Imagine, too, his 
surprise and delight as he gazed upon them all! 

Massaccio had, in an earlier century, made wonderful 
frescoes. Raphael stood before these and learned how to 
group his figures. From Michael Angelo’s muscular forms he 
studied anatomy. Then there lived in San Marco the painter- 
monk Fra Bartolommeo. He had been so inspired by the 
preaching of Savonarola that he had burned his books and 
brushes, and for four years had just fasted and prayed in the 
convent. 

Raphael sought him in his cell, and a beautiful friendship 
was formed between the two. Fra Bartolommeo again took 
his brush, and taught his young friend Raphael many secrets 
of modeling and coloring and drapery, and developed his gift 
for the portrayal of spiritual beauty. But perhaps the pictures 
of Leonardo had the strongest influence upon Raphael. He 
was charmed with “Mona Lisa,” and the study of the face had 
a great influence on his own works. 

Raphael was very handsome; he had a kind heart, a sunny 
temper, and a charming manner, and he had the power of 
attaching to himself many friends. The Florentines, who 
greatly admired him, called him “The Youthful Master.” 

He lived only thirty-seven years; but in his short life he 
painted two hundred and eighty-seven pictures. Many of 
these are of the Madonna and Child, for this was the subject 
that he most loved. 
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“La BELLE JARDINIBRE” 


Among his pictures, painted in Florence, perhaps the most 


familiar is the one called “La Belle Jardiniére,” or “The ~ 


Beautiful Flower-girl.”’ The Mother is seated in a garden 


looking down tenderly at her child, who is gazing eagerly up ° 


into her face. The little St. John whom Raphael was very 
fond of putting into his pictures is kneeling reverently at the 
feet of the Mother. We see the varied landscape at the back, 
with lake, trees, mountains, castles, and clouds. 

Raphael was but twenty-five years old when Pope Julius 
II called him to leave Florence and come to Rome, to do his 
part in the decoration of the Vatican. Both Julius I] and 
his successor, Leo X, were charmed with Raphael, and their 
portraits that he painted are among the best likenesses in ee 
world, 


THE FRESCOES IN THE VATICAN 


Raphael ornamented the walls of four stanze or halls in 
the Vatican with magnificent frescoes. These dealt with the- 
ology, philosophy, law, and poetry; indeed, he pictured here 
every subject in which the Pope and wise men of his day 
were interested. 

Everywhere we see copies of these great frescoes. Perhaps 
the most familiar one is “The School of Athens.” This repre- 
sents fifty-two wise men, teachers and pupils of ancient Greece, 
Before us is a great vaulted hall. The two philosophers, Plato 
and Aristotle, are advancing through a corridor. Plato points 
upward, for his teaching is of heavenly things; while Aristotle, 
who teaches about the earth, points downward. The wise men 
are grouped very naturally, each group having a teacher sur- 
rounded by questioning pupils. 

The most interesting group is the one to the left of Plato 
and Aristotle as we face the picture, for it is taught by Soc- 
rates, the best-loved teacher in Greece. - We see his pupils 
leaning forward in their eagerness, and beckoning others on 
to listen to his words of wisdom, © 

Raphael also painted some holy pictures upon the ceiling 


THE SISTINE MADONNA. 
By Raphael. 
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of a loggia, or open gallery, in the Vatican. These were called 
“Raphael’s Bible.” He also designed cartoons for some tapes- 
tries for the Sistine Chapel, the ceiling of which Michael 
Angelo had already painted. Indeed, the Vatican became a 
perfect museum of his works. He was as greatly admired in 
Rome as in Florence, and it is said that he was escorted daily 
by fifty painters from his home to the Vatican. Think, in 
comparison, of the lonely life of Michael Angelo, now living 
in the same city. 


“SAINT CECILIA” 


Raphael was always busy; and although he was assisted 
by many pupils, he could not possibly fill the orders for pic- 
tures that came to him from all over Italy. His “Saint Cecilia,” 
which was carried to Bologna, was painted in Rome. This is 
the legend: Saint Cecilia was a noble Roman maiden, and 
devoted herself to a religious life. She sang so sweetly that 
it is said the angels came to listen. As she could find no 
instrument fit to express the music of her soul, she invented 
the organ to be used only in the service of God. She married 
a rich young noble, and through her influence he was con- 
verted; and an angel crowned them both with immortal roses 
which bloomed only in Paradise. 

Raphael has represented St. Cecilia as a graceful girl, Her 
sweet face is upturned as in a vision she sees the golden light, 
and is absorbed by the music of the angelic choir. In listening 
to heavenly strains, she forgets her earthly instrument, and 
it is slipping from her hand. At her feet are her violin and 
pipe, her tambourine and castanets—now they, too, are all 
cast aside. To the left of St. Cecilia, as we face the picture, 
stand St. Paul and St. John. St. Paul, lost in thought, leans 
upon his sword. This is one of Raphael’s grandest figures. 

This St. John is not the Baptist, but the beloved disciple, 
Like St. Cecilia, he is listening to the divine harmony. 

St. Augustine, with his bishop’s crook, stands on the other 
side. Next to him we recognize Mary Magdalene by her pot 
of ointment. This is always given to her in art, because she 
anointed the feet of her Lord. Her face is thought to be the 
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same that was painted later in “The Sistine Madonna,” the 
face of the girl to whom Raphael gave a lifelong friendship. 


Tue MaponNna OF THE CHAIR 


We constantly see copies of Raphael’s “Madonna della 
Sedia,” or “Madonna of the Chair”; but no copy can show 
the exquisite color and finish of this small round picture. The 
sweet-faced Mother wears upon her head a gay Roman scarf, © 
while another is draped about her shoulders. The Baby is 
charming. Raphael painted many baby faces, and this is one 
of the loveliest of all. How gracefully the Mother folds the 
Child in her arms, and how closely he clings! See the action 
even in his chubby little feet! John the Baptist is here, his 
hands clasped in adoration as he leans intently forward. 

A pretty legend of an old hermit always clings to this pic- 
ture. The hermit had but two friends: the one was Mary, the 
daughter of a vine-dresser, who brought him grapes when he 
was hungry; the other was an old oak-tree that sheltered his 
hut, and whose rustling leaves made music in his lonely life. 
One day a terrible storm destroyed the hut, and the hermit 
was saved only by seeking refuge in his tree. Then Mary 
came and took him to her home, and the tree was cut down, 
and its wood made into casks. The old man was always grate- 
ful to Mary and the tree, and before he died, he prayed that 
both might be remembered. 

The legend. goes on to say that Mary married, and one day 
when she’ was seated with her two children in her garden, the 
great painter Raphael passed. He saw the lovely group, and 
taking the top of a cask which was standing near, and which 
had been made from the old tree, he drew a sketch upon it. 
Then he went home and from his sketch painted the “Madonna 
della Sedia.” So the hermit’s prayer was answered, in the 
famous picture which is covered with glass, and guarded as 
one of the treasures of the Pitti Palace, in Florence. 
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“THe SIsTINE MADONNA” 


“The Sistine Madonna” was the last “Holy Family” that 
Raphael ever painted. People differ about the beauty of his 
other works, but this every one admires. It is honored by 
having a room all to itself in the famous art gallery in Dres- 
den, in Germany. The voice is hushed and the gaze riveted 
as one stands before it. The green curtains in the picture are 
withdrawn, and there is disclosed a vision full of heavenly 
light. The Mother is not an earthly mother as we have just 
seen her in the “Madonna della Sedia’—she is now the queen 
of heaven. She seems to approach us floating upon the clouds 
out of which peep countless tiny angel-faces. She does not 
clasp her boy; he seems rather enthroned within her arms. 
Her face is pure and dignified; her eyes are looking far off 
into the future, as if she thought profoundly upon her son’s 
appointed mission. 

The face of the Child, also, is serious, as if, like his 
mother’s, his thoughts dwelt on his great work. 

From the vision in the clouds, we turn to the two saints 
below. St. Sixtus, for whom the picture is named, was a 
bishop who lived in the third century, and who became a 
martyr to his faith. You see his tiara at his side. What a 
grand old man he is! As he gazes up reverently, he points 
to the people as if imploring a blessing upon them. 

What a contrast to graceful St. Barbara! We recognize 
her by the little tower behind her. Why is this always at her 
side? She was a wealthy and noble Eastern maiden. Her 
father was so afraid that someone would be entranced by her 
beauty and carry her off that he shut her up in a high tower. 
Here, through the influence of a saintly man, she became a 
Christian. She begged that her tower might have three 
windows, that through these her soul might receive light from 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. Like St. Cecilia and 
St. Sixtus, she, too, was martyred for her faith. 

The familiar little cherubs complete the picture. It is said 
that their faces belonged to two children whom Raphael saw 
one day with their arms on a ledge, gazing into a baker’s 
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window, or at this picture as he painted. Would you call their 
expression wistful or adoring? 
Raphael was always noted for his draperies; nowhere do 
we find them more graceful than in “The Sistine Madonna.” 


“Tur TRANSFIGURATION” 


His last picture, now in the Vatican, is “The Transfigura- 
tion.” It is one of the world’s masterpieces, and it is noted 
for its wonderful face of Christ. Two scenes are represented 
—a heavenly and an earthly. Above the mountains, in a 
glorious cloud, hovers the Saviour soaring heavenward. On 
either side are Moses and Elijah, 

Christ’s face is marvelous, but Raphael never considered 
it finished. Is it strange that neither Raphael nor Leonardo 
could paint his ideal of this face? 

The three disciples, Peter, James, and John, who have gone 
up into the mountain with Christ, are dazed by the glory, and 
they have prostrated themselves before the vision. The two 
figures kneeling at the left are perhaps St. Julian and St. 
Lawrence; but more probably the father and uncle of the 
cardinal who ordered Raphael to paint this picture. 

Then, as if to make the strongest contrast which is shown 
in any of Raphael’s paintings, we see below a lunatic boy. He 
is being brought by his father to the nine disciples who are 
waiting below. They listen with sympathy to the story, but 
they cannot help. 

Two of them, however, are pointing up to the mountain, 
for there is the “Great Physician,” who alone can heal. The 
coloring of the upper part of the picture is glowing and har- 
monious, but in the lower part the light is broken and shadowy. 

While the picture was yet unfinished, Raphael was taken 
suddenly ill, and he died in the year 1520, on Good Friday, 
the anniversary of his birth. “The Transfiguration,” with 
some of his other works, was left to be finished by his pupils. 
What a brilliant work he had-accomplished in a short life of 
just thirty-seven years! 

All Rome mourned his death; for their “most rare and 
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a excellent master had passed away.” A long procession fol- 
“i lowed his body from his studio to the tomb in the Pantheon. 
At its head was borne “The Transfiguration,” its colors 
still wet. 

To us of the twentieth century, Raphael’s works are very 
% lovely. Shall we unite with his devoted admirers of nearly 
four hundred years ago in naming him “The Prince of Italian 
Painting’? We may better decide after reading Titian’s life. 
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THe DrespEN MaAponNa 


“Mary, Mary! pure and holy, 
Onward floating, onward soaring, 
Heaven’s effulgence round thee pouring. 


“Mary, Mary! sweet and lowly, 
Radiant with the mystic shining 
Angels languish for divining. 


“Mary, Mary! pure and holy, 
In thine arms the Lord of Glory, 
In thine heart the wondrous story. 


“Mary, Mary! sweet and lowly, 
Cherubs pausing do adore thee, 
Lost in love and awe before thee. 


“Mary, Christus! pure and holy, 
Shadowed eyes, O Love pathetic! 
Starry eyes, O Light prophetic! 


“Mary, Mary! sweet and lowly, 
Throbs the hush with music’s swaying 
Human pain and grief allaying!” 

—Mary E. Srorrs. 


Dresden, Jan. ’72 


“Raphael is not dead, 

He doth but sleep, for how 

Can he be dead 

Who lives immortal in the hearts of men?” 
—LONGFELLOow. 


CORREGGIO 
By IDA PRENTICE WHITCOMB 


ORREGGIO, who lived in the sixteenth century, is 

another famous master in Italian art. His pictures are 

not serious and spiritual like those of Michael Angelo and 
Raphael, but they have their own peculiar charm. 

He was named for his birthplace in quiet little Reggio, or 
Correggio. Here he was born in the year 1495. He studied 
here as a child, and later in an excellent art school that had 
been established in Mantua. . 

The lad must have learned how to draw, and in drawing 
to foreshorten. To foreshorten is to represent in a lifelike 
manner objects that recede slantingly from us. It is thought 
that Correggio saw some of Leonardo’s pictures, and that in 
them he studied light and shade. The facts of his life are not 
well known. He must have had a beautiful wife, for her face 
is in some of his lovely Madonna pictures; and the merry 
frolicsome children that he was always painting were surely 
his own boys. 

Correggio never worked under any great painter who 
loaded him with honors and presents. We never hear of his 
being in Florence, and an old writer says, “He died young 
without being able to see Rome!” 

Just think of it! How could he have been a master, and 
yet never have visited the great art center of Italy! Indeed, 
during his life, he was almost unknown except at Parma. He 
formed his own style, however, and by his genius raised him- 
self to the highest rank. He died in the year 1534. 

Correggio was never well paid for his works, but probably 
that was his oWn fault; for he was always so timid about their 
merits that he took whatever was offered him. They some- 
times offered curious things in Parma; for example, for one 
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THE HOLY NIGHT, 


By Correg gio, 
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of his finest frescoes he was given a little money, some pro- 


visions, two loads of wood, and a fat pig! Once, however, 
he did appreciate himself; for when he saw a picture painted 
by the great Raphael, he gazed at it, thought of his own works. 
and then exclaimed with enthusiasm, “I, too, am a painter!” 

He loved to picture Madonnas and saints and mythological 
characters, and especially delightful children. He was noted 
for a daring foreshortening, and for a delicate blending of 
light and shade. If you would like a long word that exactly 
describes such a blending use “chiaroscuro!” Action, senti- 
ment, foreshortening, chiaroscuro—these were the four gifts 
that made Correggio famous. In three buildings, in the quaint 
old city of Parma, are seen his principal frescoes. 


His FRESCOES 


The first are in a room in the Convent of Paolo. The 
abbess of this convent, unlike other nuns, lived a luxurious 
life. She loved to surround herself with beautiful things, and 
so she called upon Correggio to fresco her salon. He covered 
the walls with mythological scenes instead of holy ones. 

Over the mantel is Diana, the huntress, arrayed in grace- 
ful drapery. She is just returning from the chase in a car 
drawn by white stags. The vaulted ceiling is decorated with 
a trellis-work of vines. In this there are sixteen oval open- 
ings or lunettes. Through these, the most gleeful and fascinat- 
ing little boys are peeping. They are all busy—some frolick- 
ing, others caressing one another, and still others plucking the 
grapes from the vine. 

When you see these frescoes you will not wonder that the 
abbess was delighted. She recommended Correggio to the 
Church of St. John, and for this he painted an ascending Christ 
with the adoring disciples below. The monks connected with 
this church were so fond of Correggio, that, while he painted, 
he lived with them in their monastery, sharing in all their 
masses and prayers. 

His most magnificent frescoes, however, in Parma, were 
in the dome of the cathedral. We remember how hard it was 
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for Brunelleschi and Michael Angelo to design a dome. It 
is almost as difficult to paint the interior in a lifelike way. 
Correggio took for his subject the Assumption or Ascension 

of the Virgin to heaven. That the figures might appear natural : 
to those standing far below, he used much foreshortening, so | 
J 

7 


that as the Virgin is borne upward by angels, her head is 
thrown far back, and her knees almost touch her chin. 

About her is a confusing number of saints, disciples, and 
joyous little angels, whirling about in every direction. This 
fresco has always been considered as a masterpiece for its 
daring foreshortening as well as for its rich color. 

When the great Venetian Titian saw it, he exclaimed, 
“Reverse the cupola, and fill it with gold, and even that will 
not be its money’s worth.” 


“Tre MARRIAGE OF SAINT CATHARINE” 


Correggio painted many oil or easel pictures that have 
proved an inspiration to many other artists. One of these is 
a “Marriage of Saint Catharine,” in the Louvre gallery, in { 
Paris. Let us first read the legend of Saint Catharine that we : 
may understand the meaning of the picture. She was an 
Eastern princess who possessed four gifts—she was rich, | 
noble, wise, and beautiful. She determined to marry only 
one who was richer than any other; so noble that he would 
not be indebted to her for being made a king; so beautiful 
that angels would desire to see him; so benign as to forgive 
all offenses. Then she saw a picture of the Christ-child and 
as she gazed into his face, she loved him. The Child smiled 
upon her; he placed a ring upon her finger, and they were 
betrothed. 

St. Catharine spent her life in doing good that she might 
go when she died to her heavenly bridegroom. Sometimes 
she is represented with a book as a symbol of her great 
wisdom; again with a wheel, the instrument of her martyr- 
dom; or with the Christ-child, as in Correggio’s picture. The 
sentiment of the story, the sweet faces, and the beautiful 
hands make the picture most attractive. The noble young 
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St. Sebastian, who stands behind St. Catharine, seems greatly 
interested in the betrothal. He usually wears a bright happy 
look, although pierced by arrows. 


“ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS” 


The gem among Correggio’s pictures is an “Adoration of 
the Shepherds” called “The Holy Night,” or “La Notte.” 
It is night—the scene is the manger. The Mother holds the 
Babe. His body is illumined with a heavenly radiance that 
shines from it up into the Mother’s face. It falls also upon 
the shepherds and shepherdess. The latter with one graceful 
hand shades her face, while with the other she brings to the 
Christ-child her offering—a little basket holding two turtle- 
doves. For the shepherds have just heard the “glad tidings” 
and have come bringing their gifts. The angels are hovering 
above in a softened radiance. 

The cold morning light is just breaking and Joseph in the 
distance is caring for the ass upon which Mary rode to Beth- 
lehem. Let us try to imagine this glowing picture, touched by 
_its three lights—the transparent loveliness emanating from 
the Christ-child, the softer tints of the angelic choir, and the 
gray morning dawn. “La Notte” with its rare grace and 
beauty ranks with Raphael’s “Sistine Madonna” as one of 
the gems of the Dresden Gallery. 

In speaking of «Correggio, one has fitly said, “out of 
smiles, sunlight, grace, and beauty, he made his pictures.” 


“There are bridges on the rivers 
As pretty as you please; 
But the bow that bridges heaven, 
And overtops the trees 
And builds a road from earth to sky. 
Is prettier far than these.” 
—Curistina Rossetti. 


LITA 
By IDA PRENTICE WHITCOMB 


N the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, painting in Venice 

burst into sudden bloom. Venetian pictures were not 

noted for perfect drawing, charming sentiment, or spiritual 
beauty ; but, instead, for brilliant, glowing tints. 

And how the Venetians loved color! From the early 
days when their sailors had brought from the East gorgeous 
stuffs and gems and marbles of every hue, the Venetian painter 
found in his “Island City” the things which a painter best 
loved to look upon. He saw the deep blue sky, the constant 
play of light and shadow on the water, the gay gondolas, or 
the merry pageant gliding along. He saw the gilded marble 
palaces, the splendid Venetian women, the prince or doge in 
gorgeous robes. He saw a Madonna or an angel or a St. 
Mark with his winged lion. He caught the life and spirit of 
it all, and then he painted a portrait or a story of old Venetian 
life. 

Let us ask Titian to tell us his story. His father was an 
honored soldier, and counselor of Cadore, a little town nestling 
among the Dolomites. This is a wild and strange country 
with stormy blue skies, and picturesque crags and torrents. 
Here, in a castle belonging to his father, Titian was born in 
the year 1477. He was so fond of the home of his childhood 
that all through his long life he returned to it on festal days, 


carrying gifts to his old friends. Besides, he made its grand | 


Alpine scenery the landscape background of many of his 
pictures. 

When a very little boy, Titian showed his love for color. 
He often escaped from his teachers and ran away to the fields. 
Here he gathered bright flowers, and squeezing out their 
juices, used them for paints. 
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There are shown to-day on the walls of the castle of 
Cadore some faded colors that are said to be the remains of 
little Titian’s earliest efforts. Titian did learn to read and 
write; but his teachers were discouraged in trying to teach 
him anything else, for the boy would do nothing but paint. 
Finally, when he was only nine or ten years old, he was sent 
to Venice—there to study the thing which he best loved to 
attempt. A little later, we find him in Bellini’s school, where 
he remained for several years. 


Earty INFLUENCES 


At this time, Bellini was a famous painter of holy pictures. 
His coloring was soft and tender. Besides, he was a most 
delightful teacher, and it was the fashion to send Italian boys 
to his studio to study art. Titian liked Bellini, and at first 
followed his manner faithfully. But there was an older pupil 
in the school, in whom he became greatly interested. This 
boy, who was called Giorgione, was of peasant-origin, but he 
had such fine manners, such a rare talent for music, and was 
so fascinating that everybody admired him. 

Titian was first attracted to Giorgione because he liked the 
glowing color of his pictures better than Bellini’s quieter tints. 
He soon found himself copying Giorgione’s style rather than 
Bellini’s. A warm friendship soon sprang up between the 
lads. After a time Bellini could not keep them to his style of 
coloring, and a story is told about the veteran master that 
seems probable. 

One day Titian and Giorgione left the studio, spent all 
their money, and did not return at the appointed hour. When 
they did come back, the door was closed forever against them. 
Then they set up for themselves. They made money by paint- 
ing the outside of houses. But alas! for the jealousy of 
artists. Once when they had frescoed the front of a public 
building in Venice, Titian’s work was declared the better. 
Giorgione was hurt and insulted, and the friendship was sud- 
denly broken. 

Giorgione did not live very long after this. His short, gay 
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life, however, had been long enough to make him famous. 
Such a golden glow as he gave to his “Concert,” and the few 
other pictures that he has left had never been equaled in 
Venice, 

Titian had learned much from Bellini; but the secret of 
his coloring had come from Giorgione, and on the death of his | 
friend, he was left without a rival in Venice. His pictures 
were more and more brilliant until at last he came to be known 
as “The Father of Modern Art in Coloring.” 

He was fond of mythological subjects, and his little cupids, 
or amorini,.as they are called, are very charming. 


PorRTRAITS 


But as a portrait-painter Titian. was magnificent. He 
painted handsome Venetian women with wonderful flesh-tints, 
wavy auburn hair, brocaded robes, embroidery and pearls. 
He painted poets, princes, kings, and doges, always choosing 
for his pictures a happy moment in the life of each. His 
renown spread to different countries; and if Titian’s portraits 
could all be gathered into one gallery, we would find there 
nearly every famous man of his time. 

He was so successiul in painting a variety of subjects that 
some make him, instead of Raphael, the most famous Italian 
painter. 

He visited many cities, and was always most honorably 
entertained. At the court of the Duke of Ferrara he painted 
some of his finest mythological pictures. Here he became 
acquainted with the famous poet’Ariosto. The painter and 
the poet immortalized each other; for Titian made a lifelike 
portrait of Ariosto; while Ariosto, in turn, introduced Titian 
into his greatest poem. 

Naturally, the Pope invited Titian to Rome; but he did 
not accept his earlier invitations, and it was not until he was 
sixty-eight years old that he first saw the Holy City. He 
was treated in Rome with the greatest honor, being lodged in 
the Vatican. Titian painted the picture of Pope Paul III. It 
was so lifelike that when it was placed upon the terrace to 
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dry the varnish, the people, thinking that it was the Pope 
himself, lifted their hats to it. 

It is said that Titian, “the gracious and serene,” was visited 
in Rome by Michael Angelo, “the grave and austere.” Michael 
Angelo admired Titian’s coloring, and he felt that if he could 
only draw better, he would be the world’s greatest painter. 
We remember that the Romans thought everything of correct 
drawing, and the Venetians of coloring. 

At this time the famous Emperor Charles V ruled over 
both Germany and Spain. He saw one of Titian’s portraits, 
and determined that the artist should paint his picture, and 
Titian did paint it several times. The Emperor was delighted, 
and Titian sometimes visited him in Germany. 

One day when Charles V was in his studio, the brush slipped 
from the painter’s hand. Not acourtier moved. The Emperor, 
however, at once stooped and picked it up. Titian was em- 
barrassed and exclaimed, “Ah, Sire! you confound me!” And 
the Emperor replied, “How, then, is not Titian worthy to 
be served by Cesar?” adding as he saw the jealousy of the 
courtiers, “I know many kings and princes, but I believe that 


‘there are not two Titians in the world.” 


Titian must have sea and sky and sunshine, and after 
travel he always loved to return to his Venetian home. 


HoME AND FAMILy 


His wife died early, leaving him with three children. One 
son was a painter and worked with his father. There are 
several pictures of his daughter Lavinia, the darling of his 
household. In one she carries a casket of jewels; in another 
she is in a yellow-flowered gown, holding over her head a 
silver salver with fruit. 

Titian’s home was called “Casa Grande,” and it was indeed 
a “Great House.” It had gardens sloping down to the sea. 
In the distance over the water was the island of Murano, 
where glass was wrought in wondrous forms and colors. Yet 
beyond were the rugged Alpine peaks, amid which nestled 


little Cadore, his childhood’s home. At “Casa Grande,” Titian 
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lived and .dressed like a prince, and. éntertained with royal 
hospitality. Many noted guests visited him. He showed 
them his pictures. They feasted at a table loaded with deli- 
cacies—they enjoyed the beautiful garden, and the views of 
the lagoon and distant peaks. Once two Spanish cardinals 
were his guests. While they were admiring the pictures in 
his studio, he threw his purse to his steward, exclaiming, “Now, 
prepare a feast, since all the world dines with me.” 

As Titian lived until he was ninety-nine years old, and as 
he painted from the time that he was five until the end of 
his life, a description of his pictures would fill our book. We 
have, however, selected a few that are most familiar. 


“CHRIST AND THE TRIBUTE MoNEy” 


One of these is called “Christ and the Tribute Money.” 
It was originally painted for the door of a press in Ferrara, 
but it is now in the Dresden Gallery. 

This depicts the scene where the crafty Pharisee is bring- 
ing a penny to Christ to tempt him. There is a wonderful 
contrast in the two figures. Christ is in a red robe and a blue 
mantle. He is calm, intellectual, and majestic. The Phari- 
see’s face is one of brutal cumming. How striking, too, are 
the hands! Christ’s are gentle and beautiful, while those of 
the Pharisee are cruel and grasping. 


“St. CHRISTOPHER” 


Titian’s picture of St. Christopher is also noted. This is 
on the wall of the Doge’s Palace in Venice. The doge for 
whom it was originally painted was so fond of it that it was 
placed where he might see it every morning when he first 
arose. And there is an old saying, “Whoever shall behold 
St. Christopher in the morning, shall not faint.” The legend 
is very beautiful. It is about a giant named “Offero,” which 
means “bearer,” and it runs as follows: Offero was very proud 
of his great strength, and he vowed that it should be given 
only in the service of the mightiest of kings. He joined the 
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retinue of a ruler, whose very name was the terror of nations. 
But he was surprised to see that this ruler trembled whenever 
the name of Satan was mentioned. So Satan must be yet 
greater—he would seek and serve him! 

Then he wandered until one day he came upon a dark and 
terrible warrior, and his army called him Satan. So Offero 
followed him. And now he found that Satan was frightened 
whenever they passed a wayside shrine, or whenever the name 
of Christ was spoken. On inquiry, he learned that Christ 
was ruler over all. And now Offero sought him far and wide, 
but he could not find him. Finally one day he reached the 
hut of a pious old hermit, and the hermit told him that only 
through deeds of pity and helpfulness could he find Christ. 
Then he led Offero to a deep river with a very swift current. 
Many pilgrims crossed it, and those who tried to cross were 
often swept away by the current. The hermit told Offero 
to live here on the bank of this stream, and for love of the 
unknown Christ to carry from shore to shore those who were 
weak ; and: Offero gave himself to this service and saved many 
who would otherwise have been drowned. 

One dreadful night, when the wind blew and the stream 
was very rough, he heard a child’s voice—“Offero, wilt thou 
carry me over?” 

The giant, taking a lantern, went out of his hut, and saw a 
little child seated on the edge of the swollen stream. He took 
him upon his shoulders, and advanced into the stream. But 
the farther they went, the heavier grew the child. Offero’s 
limbs trembled. It seemed as if he would sink, but he bore 
on courageously and finally reached the other shore. 

As he set the child gently down, he exclaimed, “If I had 
borne the world, it could not have been heavier.” 

A bright light irradiated the child’s face as he replied, 
“Oh, Christopher, I am Christ thy King, the ruler of the 
world,” and he added, “Christopher, I accept thy service”; 
and the giant Offero, the Bearer, became henceforth Saint 
Christopher, the Christ-bearer. 

Titian’s picture represents the two in mid-stream. Offero 
resembles a huge Venetian gondolier. The child is weighing 
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down the giant, but his little fingers 4re raised in blessing 
as he urges him on. 


‘THe PRESENTATION OF THE VIRGIN IN THE TEMPLE” 


One of Titian’s largest and most pleasing pictures is “The 
Presentation of the Virgin in the Temple,” which introduces’ 
to us one of the most charming little girls to be found in all 
art. Her parents have dedicated her to a religious life, and 
they have placed her in the Temple on the lowest step leading 


up to the entrance. The High Priest, in gorgeous robes, . 


stands on the upper step waiting to receive her. 

The quaint, winsome little maiden is supposed to be but 
three years old. She is surrounded by a halo of light, and is 
attired in a shimmering blue robe, which she gathers up daintily 
as with perfect confidence she ascends the steps. Her long 
flaxen hair is braided simply down her back. The windows 
and balconies are full of spectators; below, too, are all sorts 
of people, among them stately senators and monks, and an old 
woman with a basket of eggs. All eyes are upon the child. 
It is believed that several of the faces are portraits of noted 
Venetians who were then living. 


“THE ASSUMPTION” 


In the same gallery in Venice is Titian’s “Assumption,” 
or “Ascension of the Virgin to Heaven.” This, in its splendid 
glow of color, is the “Assumption” of the world. 

It is told that, after the death of her Son, the Virgin prayed 
to be taken to heaven. She also asked that, as she should 
ascend the Apostles might be about her. As she prayed, a 
rushing sound was heard; the air was filled with angels, and 
they bore her upon a cloud swiftly heavenward. 

Titian represents her as a splendid woman, with wavy, 
golden hair She gazes upward, her fair face irradiated with 
a heavenly light. Over her crimson robe is a blue mantle. 
We almost see it flutter in her swift ascent, and as she is 
borne aloft, an angel sent from God floats downward bearing 
her crown. 


THE ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN, 


By Titian. 
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The little angels, or amorini, are wheeling about full of 
life and motion. The heavenly scene is peaceful and radiant 
—the one below is dark and turbulent; for here are the long- 
ing disciples, in striking attitudes and gestures, gazing wistfully 
after the figure which is fast receding from them into the 
clouds, 

. Titian lived a longer life than any other painter. Some- 
times as a very old man he would lay upon his pictures too 
much bright color; but at night when he slept, his pupils 
scraped it off. 

He desired to live until he was one hundred years old; but 
in 1576 the plague visited Venice, and carried off one-fourth 
of the inhabitants of the city. Titian and his son were at- 
tacked by the disease, and they both died. In grief at the 
loss of their greatest painter, the people forgot their fear of 
the plague. 

All Venice in a long procession followed his remains to the 
burial-place in the Church of the Frari—the church for which 
“The Assumption” had been painted. 

A noble monument now crowns Titian’s tomb here, and it 
is ornamented with bas-reliefs of his principal works. The 
inscription reads as follows: 


“Here lies the great Titian, rival of Zeuxis and Apelles.” 


_If we might compare our great painters to beautiful flowers, 
Raphael, with his spiritual conceptions, might be likened to 
the pure white lily lifting its chalice to heaven; Correggio, to 
the fragrant rose blushing in every charming shade; Titian, 
to the brilliant sunflower lifting its face to catch the golden 
rays of the sun. 
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VERONESE 
By IDA PRENTICE WHITCOMB 


ITIAN was well advanced in years when Paul Veronese, 
the last great Venetian painter of the sixteenth century, 
appeared in Venice. Titian welcomed him to the city, and tried 
to win for him the favor of the Senate. This was not difficult, 
for Paul Veronese was himself so kind-hearted and winning 
that he was always surrounded by friends. 

Born in Verona, his name Veronese came from the place of 
his birth. “When he arrived in Venice, he brought with him 
letters of introduction to the prior of the monastery of St. 
Sebastian. Here he lived with the monks, and here he is 
buried in the Church of St. Sebastian, which is decorated 
with some of his finest works. Veronese’s motto was as fol- 
lows: “One has never done well enough when one can do 
better; one never knows enough when he can learn more.” 

Perhaps no other man more enjoyed the pomp and festivity 
of Venetian life than Paul Veronese. He has sometimes been 
called “The Most Magnificent of Magnificent Painters.” His 
large canvases were covered with groups of gay knights and 
fine ladies. 

Whether his subject was taken from mythology, history, or 
the Bible, the picture would reveal Venetian architecture, and 
the people were gorgeous in Venetian robes. Sometimes he 
would introduce parrots, dogs, horses, and buffoons, into his 
holy pictures. For this he was brought before the Inquisition. 
But even this did not frighten him, and the only reply that he 
made to the accusation was, that he should put into his pictures 
whatever he pleased. 

The Venetians were naturally devoted to Veronese, and 
they adorned their city with his paintings. Once after making 
an allegorical picture for the Doge’s Palace, the council re- 
warded him with a gold chain. 

Veronese loved best to paint banquets, for in them he could 
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THE MARRIAGE AT CANA. 


By Paul Veronese. 
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show his pomp of coloring, his natural grouping, and his orna- 
mental detail. The largest and most brilliant of these feasts 
is “The Marriage in Cana of Galilee.” This picture, which 
was originally painted for the refectory of a convent, now 
covers a whole side wall of one of the galleries of the Louvre, 
in Paris, for it is one of the largest easel-pictures in the world. 

It contains one hundred and thirty life-size figures. It is 
the simple Bible story of Christ’s first miracle—how at a wed- 
ding-feast in Cana of Galilee, he transformed the water into 
wine. But we quite lose sight of the small room in the little 
town of Cana, where the miracle was wrought so long ago. 
Instead we see before us a brilliant Venetian banquet. At the 
back of the hall is a superb marble portico. Through this we 
get a glimpse of blue sky, and of many spectators in windows 
and balconies. All are gazing over into the festival hall, in 
which on a table that occupies three sides is laid the wedding- 
feast, in vessels of gold and silver. 

Christ and his Disciples are there; but we hardly notice 
them among the other prominent guests, many of these being 
portraits of famous men of Veronese’s day. The wedding- 
feast is made for Francis I of France and his royal bride, 
who are seated at the left as we look at the picture. Vittoria 
Colonna is there, the gifted poetess whom Michael Angelo 
loved, and Mary of England, and Charles V of Germany, the 
Emperor who honored Titian. 

Titian himself is among the musicians, with Tintoretto and 
Paul Veronese. The water-pots stand in front, where the 
miracle is being performed. Servants are appearing and dis- 
appearing. The whole scene is full of color, life, and action. 
Veronese was paid but about forty dollars for this great picture 
which it took years to paint. 

Veronese was the last great Venetian painter of the six- 
teenth century, and the seventeenth century was an age of 
decline. Bellini, in the fifteenth century, had founded the 
Venetian School. He was followed by many painters, among 
whom were Carpaccio, Giorgione and Titian, Palma Vecchio 
and Tintoretto; and now Paul Veronese, with his brush, gives 
the final brilliant touch to Venetian art. 


THE DELLA ROBBIAS 
By IDA PRENTICE WHITCOMB 


HE fifteenth century was the beginning of the “Golden 
Age” of Italian sculpture. It was then that Ghiberti 
made his gates, and there were other noted sculptors—among 
them, Luca della Robbia. He was, at first, a goldsmith, but 
he was especially fond of molding figures in clay. He had 
one trouble, however, and that was that he could never make 
the parts of his figures stick together; but he resolved to 
discover some way to do this. 

So he worked all day and all night, until sometimes his feet 
were nearly frozen. Finally, he succeeded in producing a kind 
of glaze which held the clay together, and the material which 
he thus produced became famous as “terra-cotta,” or “Robbia 
ware.” 

An old writer, speaking of Luca della Robbia, says some- 
thing worth remembering: “No one ever became excellent in 
anything whatever who did not from a child learn to put up 
with heat and cold, hunger and thirst.” 

Luca della Robbia made bas-reliefs in his ware. These 
were often in pure white with a background of blue. Then, 
again, he would introduce a more varied coloring. 

His children are very fascinating. He caught their half- 
humorous, half-serious beauty as perfectly as a painter. The 
expressions of their sweet, bright faces are so natural, and 
their motions are so full of vivacity, that they seem like real 
children, They are represented as dancing, or singing, or play- 
ing on musical instruments. Sometimes it seems as if we 
might almost tell in which note each boy is singing or playing. 
Such children had never before been seen in art, and Tuca 
della Robbia became very renowned. , 

His brothers and sons helped him in his work. His studio 
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THE RENAISSANCE 
By J. BASIL OLDHAM 


O obtain some idea of the meaning of the change which 

came over painting in this movement, it is possible to 

look at it from three points of view: firstly, what may be 

classed under the head of “technique”; secondly, the subjects 
and their treatment; and thirdly, the motive of art. 


, 


TECHNIQUE 


Whatever we admire in the early Italian artists it is not 
their execution. Stiff figures, conventional attitudes, little 
suggestion of real life or motion, these characteristics prevent 
the works of even men of so much charm as Duccio or Simone 
Martini from being convincing portrayals of what is natural. 

But as the Renaissance dawns, a love of what is natural 
begins to show itself, and art tends to become realistic with- 
out at the same time losing its idealism. Perspective, which 
is found good enough in many of the Pompeian wall pictures, 
is again revived; life and movement are put into the figures; 
drawing becomes freer and more‘correct. Deeper difficulties, 
too, than those of perspective were met and mastered by the 
painters of this golden age. The subtleties of space-composi- 
tion, that magical art which makes us realize the spaciousness 
of the open air, not by a technical knowledge of atmospherical 
effects, but by some instinct which gives to the figures pre- 
cisely the right proportion to the whole picture—this art was 
never more perfectly mastered. This perfection of form, 
which the medieval painters with all their dignity and all their 
spiritual depth had never had, was entirely typical of the 
Renaissance. So, too, was the most notable gift it made to 


art, the love of nature. The gilt backgrounds gave place to | 


exquisite landscapes, at first quite impossible geologically and 
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THE MADONNA OF THE MEASURING LINE 
7 From a Relief by Andrea Della Robbia. 
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botanically, but later modeled direct upon the lovely scenery 
of Umbria. Men saw the beauty of nature, and they -realized 
that it could not be improved upon. So in matters of detail, 
nature itself became the supreme object of study. In place 
of the charming but shapeless figures of the earlier Floren- 
tines, wrapped up in drapery, as if nothing in nature was 
beautiful, Michael Angelo filled his paintings with anatomical 
studies of the undraped human figure. To paint all things 
naturally, and without sacrificing the dignity that a conven- 
tional treatment had often imparted, became the artist’s am- 
bition, and this realism shocked the conservative critics who 
preferred the traditional way of depicting things according 
to a convention. 


“How? what’s here? 
Quite from the mark of painting, bless us all! 
Faces, arms, legs, and bodies like the true 
As much as pea and pea! It’s devil’s-game! 
Your business is not to catch men with show, 
With homage to the perishable clay, 
But lift them over it, ignore it all, 
Make them forget there’s such a thing as flesh. 


Why put all thoughts of praise out of our head 
With wonder at lines, colors, and what not? 
Paint the soul, never mind the’legs and arms!” 


Such was the criticism put by Browning into the mouth of 
the monkish critics of Filippo Lippi. 


THE SUBJECT AND ITS TREATMENT 


One obvious difference between the art of medieval Italy 
and that of the present day is that the painter’s choice of 
subject now ranges, as it was once put, from a Christian 
martyr to the Derby Day, and from the death of Cesar to 
the Matterhorn, while the scope of the medieval artist was 
limited by the fact that for long art was almost monopolized 
by the Church; the painter lived, not by sending easel pictures 
to exhibitions in the hope that they might appeal to patrons 
of varying interests and tastes, but by accepting orders for 
frescoes, altar-pieces, or panels for some particular church. 
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But a change is at once noticeable when the Renaissance 
brings emancipation from the rule which dictated that in sub- 
ject pictures sacred scenes alone should be depicted. The 
great artists do not cease to paint altar-pieces or to cover the 
church walls with frescoes suggested by legends of the saints 
or the stories of the Bible, but they show a greater sense of 
the freedom that was pervading all things, and easel pictures 
for the palaces of the wealthy provide an opportunity for 
treating secular subjects as well. Portrait-painting becomes 
more common—a natural outcome of the Renaissance ad- 
miration of personal fame—and, equally characteristic of the 
movement, mythological subjects come into vogue. For while 
_ it is the spiritual that dominates the Middle Ages, it is hu- 
manity which interests the Renaissance; and while in the 
. former period the realization of sin makes life something sad, 
in the latter the recognition of the greatness of man, the 
beauty of nature and the happiness of this life makes the 
attitude of the painter toward his subject a very different one 
from that of his predecessors. 

When the Renaissance comes with its. appeal to look at 
the brighter side of things, art begins to breathe the new 
spirit. The joy in nature brings into favor the landscape 
background, the hopefulness of the new age shows itself in 
the more restrained sorrow of such pictures as Francia’s 
National Gallery “Pieta,’ and even a scene essentially tragic 
and rather gruesome, such as the martyrdom of Cosimo and 
Damien, is treated by Fra Angelico in his Louvre picture with 
the engaging cheerfulness of a man who refuses to look at 
the gloomy side of things. 

Perhaps no single subject illustrates these changes better 
than the Madonna pictures. The earlier Madonnas are treated 
with a reverence and endowed with a dignity that mark the 
Virgin essentially as the Mother of God, Such are the Ma- 
donnas of Cimabue, Giotto, and Angelico. Next come the 
pictures in which the Virgin, still idealized and conscious of 
her divine honor, has yet the attributes of humanity that the 
Renaissance realized were by no means things beneath con- 
tempt—the appreciation of life and the interest of the human 
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mother in her child. This phase is illustrated by Filippo Lippi, 
Giovanni Bellini and some of Raphael’s Madonnas, notably 
the Belle Jardiniére and the Vienna Madonna del Prato. 
Lastly, the Virgin loses all her spirituality and becomes a 
commonplace peasant girl. The Renaissance has done its 
work and reduced the spiritual to the human, and in the hands 
of Titian, Sarto, Correggio and many another the superhuman 
idealized Madonna gives place to the beautiful but quite 
earthly mother and child of everyday life. 


Tue Mottve or Art 


When art was, as in the Middle Ages, the servant of re- 
ligion, it had an important practical part to play. It may be 
that art should always appeal to the intellectual as well as the 
sensuous side of man, but its practical use is now less that of 
teaching concrete facts (though that is not unknown in the 
decoration of public buildings with historical scenes) than 
that of suggesting an abstract truth or stimulating an interest. 
But it was often the duty of the medieval artist to take the 
more prosaic line of keeping before an unlettered people, 
whose Bible—even had they been able to read it—was in 
Latin, the facts of Christian story and sometimes, by symbol- 
ism, the doctrines of the Church. In this case “the thing told 
is of more importance than the manner of telling it.” “It was 
the chief business,” wrote Mr. Berenson, “of the medieval 
artist to re-write the stories of the Saviour and of His im- 
maculate Mother in pictographs so elaborate that even the 
most unlettered could read them. At the same time these 
pictographs were intended to be offered up as a sacrifice, 
along with all the rest of the furnishing and actual decora- 
tion of God’s holy house, and for this they were to be as 
resplendent as gold and skill could make them. In the hands 
of a man of genius the pictograph could transform itself into 
great illustration, and the sacrifice into great decoration.” 
This is what John Ruskin meant when he called the sculptured 
facade of the great northern French Cathedral “the Bible 
of Amiens.” In the Middle Ages it was the illustration that 
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really mattered, and though Cimabue, Giotto, Duccio, Angelico 
could not draw correctly and had the most elementary knowl- 
edge of scientific perspective, we admire them for the magnifi- 
cent ideas they tried to express. Through their often bad 
decoration we see them struggling to achieve great illustration. 

But as the marvels of nature are unfolded in the Renais- 
sance, and its beauty begins to be appreciated, men set more 
store by correct representation and less by the inner spirit 
of the work. To be more natural and realistic is the first 
impulse. But once naturalness has been achieved, the painters 
seek to raise the real to the ideal. Thus it is that the zenith 
of the Renaissance produces art which combines perfect illus- 
tration and perfect decoration. 

Of course it is impossible, out of the numberless great 
works that illustrate this period, to take one or two and say 
that they are the best examples, but two may be referred to 
as, in spite of faults, in both cases perhaps mainly of color, 
representing the highest pitch of sublimity attained by Renais- 
sance artists: the Sistine Madonna of Raphael and the Mona 
Lisa of Leonardo da Vinci. Both, without being pagan, rise 
absolutely to the sublime of Hellenic art. The one is the 
trite subject of the Madonna and Child in glory, but in spite 
of Raphael’s earlier leanings (for this belongs to his last 
period) toward the “earthly” treatment of his Madonnas, and 
of the fact that here probably the Virgin’s face is a portrait, 
the whole is so nearly raised to the ideal that the sight of the 
work compels involuntary awe and reverence which technical 
defects in the painting have no power to mar. Unlike the 
pictures in which the first thought of the Virgin, bending 
over her Child, seems to be that of the earthly mother, the 
“Sistine” is meant to give the idea of a heavenly revelation; 
the curtains are drawn back, and the Virgin is stepping for- 
ward into view—the attitude and the floating drapery suggest 
motion—and though cherub faces fill the space beyond the 
curtain, they are not seen immediately behind for the dazzling 
glow of light that shines around her, from which St. Barbara 
turns away. No Greek statue surpasses the presence and the 
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From a Painting by Leonardo da Vinci. 
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dignity which the consciousness of divine and semi-divine 
nature gives to the Child and the Mother in Raphael’s picture. 

The other picture is no less idealized though in quite a 
different way. For, although circumstantial details exist about 
the identity of Mona Lisa and about the way in which the 
portrait was painted, it is impossible to look on this marvelous 
pictorial study of character as merely a representation of an 
actual Florentine lady. The very facial expression is found 
in many of Leonardo’s pictures painted before this portrait, 
and even in drawings that belong to the days of his boyhood. 
Somehow the artist has blended a smile and expression that 
seem always to have haunted him with the actual features 
of a living subject. This picture in fact is not merely a 
_ realistic study, but a portrait raised to the sublime. Leonardo 
had in his mind some wondrous conception of something in- 
scrutable and cynical, possessed of an unattainable knowledge, 
that he longed to penetrate—it might almost be a personifica- 
tion of nature herself, whose secrets Leonardo was forever 
trying to probe—and this he surrounds with romantic moun- 
tains and reaches of water that disappear on a mysterious 
horizon, and he makes it all show through the physical fea- 
tures of La Gioconda. 

“The presence that rose thus so strangely beside the 
waters,’ wrote Walter Pater, “is expressive of what in the 
ways of a thousand years men had come to desire. Hers is 
the head upon which all ‘the ends of the world are come,’ 
and the eyelids are a little weary. It is a beauty wrought out 
from within upon the flesh, the deposit, little cell by cell, of 
strange thoughts and fantastic reveries and exquisite passions. 
Set it for a moment beside one of those white Greek god- 
desses or beautiful women of antiquity, and how would they 
be troubled by this beauty, into which the soul with all its 
maladies has passed! All the thoughts and experience of the 
world have etched and molded there, in that which they 
have of power to refine and make expressive the outward 
form, the animalism of Greece, the lust of Rome, the mysti- 
cism of the middle age with its spiritual ambition and imagi- 
native loves, the return of the Pagan world, the sins of the 
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ce the Coentcenh ans one a “Golden Age” 
art, in both Holland and Flanders. In Holland it was led — 
by. Rembrandt ; and in Fignaet by Rubens. HOP 
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“Do noble ae not dream them all day long, 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song.” i 
—KINGSLEY, ras 
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RUBENS 
By IDA PRENTICE WHITCOMB 


O you know the city of Antwerp, in Belgium, situated on 
the Scheldt River, twenty miles from the sea? In the 
sixteenth century it was one of the fairest cities in Europe. 
It had beautiful churches and palaces, and two hundred thou- 
sand people, within its walls. Hundreds of ships rode at 
anchor in its harbor; and its great fairs attracted strangers 
from all parts of the world. 

But, late in the century, when the Netherlanders were re- 
volting from their Spanish masters with their “Spanish Fury,” 
Antwerp became a center for siege and pillage. The city was 
prostrated, and it was long before it recovered its commerce 
and influence. 

But it had another honor in the seventeenth century, for 
it became “Rubens’s City’—Rubens, the prince of Flemish 
painters, who made a second glorious era in Flemish art. 

Rubens was not born in Antwerp; for during the religious 
struggles with the Spaniards, his father had been banished. 
It was in the little town of Siegen, in Germany, that he first 
saw the light. This was in the year 1577, on the feast-day 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, and in honor of the day his parents 
named him Peter Paul. 

They were wealthy and ‘aristocratic, and Peter Paul was 
their seventh child. His parents determined that he should 
be well educated; and even as a little boy he was so taught 
that he spoke to his father in Latin, to his mother in Flemish, 
and to his tutor in French. 

The father died before Peter Paul was nine years old, and 
his mother returned to Cologne to live. Here she placed him 
in a Jesuit school, and he was brought up as a Roman Catholic. 

Rubens loved study ; even when ten years old, he translated 
Greek, and played on the lute. As a child, he had easily 
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learned three languages; so now it did not seem difficult to 
add to these—English, Spanish, and Italian. 

-In order to have him acquire graceful and accomplished 
manners, it was thought best to accept the invitation of a 
noble lady to become her page. He went for a year, but he 
did not like the gay, idle life; so he begged his mother to 
allow him to return and study painting. It seemed difficult 
to decide what was best. The good mother assembled the 
family in council, and it was determined that the boy should 
be placed with a painter. He studied under two masters; and 
then with Vaenius, who, at this time, was court painter to 
Archduke Albert, the governor of the Netherlands. 

It is said that when Vaenius looked at the picture which 
Rubens had brought to show him, he uttered a cry of sur- 
prise; for he discovered in it a genius that some time would 
surpass his own! 


STUDYING IN ITALY 


Rubens remained for years with Vaenius. The master 
was delighted with his industry, and when he was twenty- 
three years old, advised him to go to Italy to study. Again 
a family council was called to decide the question, and again 
permission was granted. 

Before Rubens went, he painted a very lifelike picture of 
the mother who had always ministered so carefully to her 
son’s best interests. “ 

The Archduke gave Rubens letters of introduction to dif- 
ferent courts; and he also placed a golden chain about his 
neck, in order, as he told him, that he might remember his 
- country. 

So, in the year 1600, full of happy anticipations, Rubens 
set out on horseback for Italy. He reached there after a very 
long journey, over bad roads. He had always a great love for 
coloring, and so he was especially attracted by Venice, and en- 
joyed the works of Titian and Veronese. 

Indeed, he so closely followed Veronese’s style, that he has 
sometimes been called “The Veronese of the North.’ 

He had not been long in Italy when in some way he gained 
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an introduction to the Duke of Mantua. The Duke was 
charmed with his face and manners, and made him court 
painter. In Mantua he painted pictures and copied master- 
pieces for the duke, who, in return, made him magnificent 
presents. 


AMBASSADOR TO THE CouRT OF SPAIN 


Just at this time, the duke wished to gain the favor of the 
King of Spain; and the more he saw of Rubens, the more he 
felt sure that he would make a good ambassador. He had 
great tact, courtly manners, and a cultivated mind, and he 
could speak seven languages. The duke was right; for just 
these attributes made Rubens, throughout his life, a splendid 
diplomat, and just such a personality has been necessary to 
successful diplomats ever since. 

So Rubens started on his mission, carrying with him gifts 
to the King of Spain. These consisted of rare jewels and 


vases and pictures, also a magnificent carriage and six Nea- 


politan horses. Travel in those days was very slow. Rubens 
sometimes rode on horseback; sometimes in a coach, dragged 
by mules or oxen over terrible roads; and at Pisa he em- 
barked in a sailing packet. The journey lasted three months, 
and some of the gifts were injured by the storms encountered 
on the way. 

The passport which he presented on reaching the court of 
Philip III contained the following sentences: “With these 
presents, comes Peter Paul, a Fleming. Peter Paul will say 
all that is proper, like the well-informed man that he is. Peter 
Paul is very successful in painting pictures. If any ladies of 
quality wish their pictures, let them take advantage of his 
presence.” 

Here, as in Italy, Rubens was most cordially received. 
He gained the favor for which he was sent; he copied great 
works of art; and among the portraits which he painted was 
that of Philip III the King. 

The Duke of Mantua was delighted with his success; and 
it is told that on his return he welcomed him with open arms, 
and begged him to remain with him always. But, after a 
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time, Rubens asked to be dismissed, for he had come to Italy 
to study art. 

“The Fleming,” as the Italians called him, was every- 
where received with marks of distinction. In Rome he 
painted pictures for the Pope; he studied Michael Angelo’s 
great muscular figures; and he was specially interested in a 
picture by Volterra called “The Descent from the Cross.” 
Probably this latter suggested his own great work on the 
same subject. 

Italy was, indeed, to Rubens a vast treasure-house of art, 
and he loved to paint and to copy its masterpieces. 


Tue RETURN TO FLANDERS 


At last, after eight years, a message was brought him. 
His mother was alarmingly ill; if he would see her again, he 
must hurry home. Freighting a small ship with his treasures 
to go by sea, he himself started over the Alps. Oh! how 
slow and weary the journey seemed; and he was too late to 
look again upon the mother whom he had so dearly loved. 
Now he shut himself up for four months, in the convent 
where she was buried. 

Then he thought that he would return to Italy. But the 
Archduke offered him a good salary, and begged him to stay 
as his court painter. Rubens accepted, on condition that he 
need not live at the court in Brussels. He would, of course, 
be ready, as a court painter must, whenever the Archduke 
wished him to paint; but his home should be in Antwerp. 

In 1609 Rubens married Isabella Brandt, a robust Flemish 
beauty, and she and their two sons often appear in his pictures. 
He built a magnificent house in the Italian style. In it he had 
a charming studio, to which a royal staircase led—so broad 
that over it the largest pictures might be carried. 

In the center of the house a rotunda was arranged, in 
which to keep the valuable collection of pictures, vases, 
bronzes, cameos and jewels, to which he was constantly 
adding. 

It was in connection with building this house that, in 1612, 
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he painted his masterpiece. It appears that, in digging the 
cellar, the workmen encroached upon land belonging to an 
archers’ guild. The archers complained, and finally asked 
the artist to make compensation by painting for them a picture 
of their patron, St. Christopher. 

Rubens surprised them when he painted a picture of all 
who could ever have been called “Christ-bearers.” This pic- 
ture hangs to-day in the old cathedral of Antwerp. This 
cathedral is noted for its lofty arches, saintly windows, and a 
grotesquely carved pulpit. It possesses two other famous 
holy pictures by Rubens, but “The Descent from the Cross” 
is its greatest treasure. 


“THe DESCENT FROM THE Cross” 


When the curtain is drawn, a vast triptych is seen; and the 
large central panel rivets our profound attention. A group of 
nine huge figures nearly covers it, and all but one of these is 
in action. In the center the dead Christ is being lowered from 
the cross. How indifferent are the faces of the workmen 
above, compared with the pathos and tenderness of the faces 
below! On one side, Joseph of Arimathea directs the lower- 
ing of the precious body. Peter stands opposite on the ladder. 
Below, as the Christ-bearer, is St. John, the beloved, and near 
him are the three Marys. 

This is a strange subject for a masterpiece; but many con- 
sider that the limp, dead Christ is the best figure that Rubens 
ever painted. The contrast between the flesh-tints and the in- 
tense whiteness of the winding-sheet is most realistic. 

Of the three Marys, the Mother of Christ stretches out her 
arms imploringly. Mary Magdalene kneels in front; the foot 
which she once bathed with her tears touches her shoulder. 
She is one of the most beautiful women ever painted by 
Rubens. See how firmly John stands and what muscular 
strength he shows! What an imposing mass of light in the 
center of the picture! How wonderful the contrast between 
life and death! 

When the shutters of the triptych are closed, on their out- 
side is seen the giant St. Christopher, who strode through the 
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world, seeking its mightiest lord, and who now strides through 
the waves bearing the Christ-child upon his shoulders. 
“The Descent from the Cross” added greatly. to Rubens’s 
fame. Indeed, no painter ever rose more rapidly in the esteem 
_of his countrymen. He was surrounded by many pupils, and j 
he had more orders for pictures than he could fill. 
His life was very methodical. He rose at four, attended 
mass, breakfasted, and painted for hours; then he rested, | 
dined, worked until late in the afternoon; then, after riding 
for an hour or two on one of his spirited horses, and later | 
supping, he would spend the evening with his friends. | 
He was fond of books, and often a friend would read aloud 
to him while he worked. Naturally, a man who could speak 
seven languages was interested in literary subjects. : 
He lived very elegantly and yet very simply; and.among | 
his guests and correspondents were many princely men. He 
filled his life with two good things—happy work and pleas- 
ant thoughts. 


Tue Martie v—E Mepicis Pictures 


In 1620 Marie de Médicis, the mother of Louis XIII of 
France, invited him to Paris to picture on the walls of her 
Luxembourg Palace different scenes from her life. Rubens 
accepted the proposal. This was a colossal undertaking, as 
we may know, when we look at these pictures that are now 
in the Louvre. They are great canvases, covered over with a 
combination of allegorical and historical characters. All are 
gorgeous in coloring and vigorous in action. 

Surely these pictures reveal Rubens’s wonderful imagina- 
tion and decorative power. Marie de Médicis was delighted 
with the painter, and often sat and talked with him while he 
worked. Probably, as they chatted, he explained to her why 
he introduced into her history so many gods and goddesses. 

Rubens painted so quickly that he was called “a perfect 
wizard with his brush.” A German writer says that he once 
painted eight pictures in eighteen days. He always valued 
his time in painting at fifty dollars a day. 

Once an alchemist asked him for money to help him build 
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iy? a suitable furnace; and he adeatieea in return that when he 


discovered the ne stone Rubens should share his 
fortune. 

Rubens replied, “You have come twenty years too late.” 
Then pointing to his palette and brush, he added, “Everything 
I work with these turns to gold.” 


THE VARIED SUBJECTS OF HIS PICTURES 


He painted almost every kind of subject; in his great 
mythological pictures, the Flemish people whom he daily saw 
were converted into gods and goddesses; and with them were 
often represented huge, muscular animals. 

In his religious pictures, Flemish peasants appear as 
Madonnas, apostles, saints, and martyrs. His genius is often 
seen at its best in the grouping of his great holy scenes. His 
historical subjects, too, are’ among his finest. In landscapes, 
he never cared for mountains or sea. He loved and often 
introduced into his works the scenery around his country 
home, Steen. He delighted in the place, and here he came 
to rest when tired or ill. There are also many portraits of 
kings and princes, and gaily dressed lords and ladies. They 
have bright, rosy faces and wide-open eyes; but no soul nor 
character by which we may recall them, like those painted by 
Rembrandt or Hals. 

' Rubens was very fond of children, and had the rare gift 
of revealing their beautiful forms and grace of movement. 
The little group in Munich, representing some children carry- 
ing a festoon of fruit and flowers, is most charming. 

Rubens is specially noted always for his imagination and 
grouping, and soft, glowing color. As we have said, soul and 
character are usually wanting in his faces—but who could 
paint everything? 

His pictures are of all sizes; but as he said of himself, the 
larger the canvas, the better he liked it! His pupils assisted 
him in many of his works. He would first outline the picture ; 


. they would work it up under his direction; and then he would 


retouch and finish it, and put his mark upon it. 
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Sonietimes Rubens’s pupils or other artists would be jeal- 
ous of him, and he would say, “Do well, and you will make 
others envious; do better, and you will master them.” 

In the year 1626 his good wife died, and he sought diver- 
sion from his grief through travel. He was sent as an am- 
bassador to The Hague, and to Philip IV of Spain. Once 
more, by his personal charms, he made himself very popular. 


A SucceEssFuL DIPLOMAT 


He was now forty-nine years old, and he became intimate 
with the young painter Velasquez, who was twenty-one. They 
were very congenial and became fast friends. 

While ‘in Spain, he.painted gorgeous pictures for the King, 
who soon invited him to become ambassador to the court of 
Charles I of England, and to arrange a treaty of peace be- 
tween the two countries. Once more, he proved a dignified 
and successful diplomat. 

Charles I was delighted with him, and he painted for the 
King the ceiling of his banqueting-hall, at Whitehall. One 
day a courtier who was watching him paint said, “Does the 
ambassador of his Catholic Majesty sometimes amuse himself 
with painting ?” 

Rubens at once replied, “He sometimes amuses himself 
with being an ambassador.” 

Charles I knighted the painter, and then presented him 
with the jeweled sword with which he had performed the 
ceremony. He also placed a chain about his neck, to which was 
attached his royal miniature. By this time Rubens’s breast 
must have been covered with chains and decorations! 

The Duke of Buckingham, the favorite minister of the 
King, became intimate with Rubens, and later visited him at 
Antwerp. When he saw the rotunda filled with his art col- 
lection, he offered Rubens fifty thousand dollars for it. Ru- 
bens hesitated a little, for it contained among other things 
valuable pictures—three by Raphael, nineteen by Titian, and 
thirteen by Veronese. 


But Rubens loved money, and the price offered was a 
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great sum in those days. So he accepted the Duke’s proposal, 
and at once commenced a new collection. And in this pur- 
chase of Buckingham originated a custom, now very common 
in England, for noblemen to make private collections of — 
pictures. 

Rubens at last grew weary of an ambassador’s life, and 
determined to go home and enjoy himself as a private citizen. 
In the year 1630 he married again. He was now fifty-three 
years old, and his bride, Helena Fourment, was a wealthy and 
beautiful maiden of sixteen. He must have been deeply in 
love, for he never tired of painting her and her little family. 
Her large hat is always picturesque and her complexion fresh 
and brilliant; and she wears very gracefully her rich and 
varied costumes. 

Rubens had painted one picture of which he was so fond 
that it could not be bought for any price; and he carried it 
everywhere with him. This was called “The Straw Hat,” 
and the face under the hat is supposed to have been that of 
one of Helena’s sisters. 


Tue Merits or His Works 


When a great artist paints between fifteen hundred and 
eighteen hundred pictures of all kinds, it is difficult to decide 
which is the greatest, yet all cannot be equally well done. 
So people are much divided as to the merits of Rubens’s 
pictures. Some, in going through the large galleries, grow 
very tired of looking at his “miles of canvas,” as they call 
them. Others see only the coarser pictures, and decide that 
he could not have been great. Others stand too near the 
paintings, and forget that they were intended originally for 
the walls and ceilings of great public buildings, and so ought 
to be viewed from a distance. But if we stand far enough 
away, and look at the pictures over which the artist worked 
most carefully, we shall always find much to admire. 

Some of Rubens’s best works belong to his later years; but 
at this period he was more and more a prisoner to the gout, 
which increased very fast. First, he had to abandon his large 
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canvases, for he had not strength to stand when he worked; 
so he devoted himself to small easel-pictures. And when the 
gout reached his fingers, he was obliged to lay down his 
brush. 

He died, after a sudden illness, in the year 1640; and when 
the news was told in Antwerp, there was great sorrow in 
“Rubens’s City”—and in the art-loving cities in different parts 
of Europe, for Rubens was known and honored in many 
countries. 

A costly and impressive funeral was given him in the 
Church -of St. Jacques, Antwerp, where a few years before 
his splendid wedding had been celebrated. He was buried 
with great pomp under the altar of his private chapel. . Sixty 
orphan children bore torches in the procession. 

The most beautiful ornament of this chapel is one of the 
best of the painter’s pictures. This is sometimes called “The 
Holy Family of St. George,” and sometimes “The Family of 
Rubens.” 

It is thought that, at his death, his art collection was worth 
half a million dollars. 

So passed Rubens’s life of sixty-three years. From the 
‘clever little schoolboy and linguist, to the page, the art student, 
the traveler, the head of the princely house, and in his more 
stirring years the painter-diplomat, and the diplomat-painter. 

Rubens had brought about a second “Golden Age” in 
the art of his country, and always stands first among Flemish 
painters. 

Rembrandt and Rubens are the two greatest names in the 
Netherland art of the seventeenth century. Rembrandt was 
noted for his glowing light and deep shadow; Rubens only 
for his glowing light. 


[From the fly-leaf of the manuscript copy of “In Memoriam,” pre- 
sented by the author to Harvard College, Cambridge; Mass.] 

“The more things thou learnest to know and to enjoy, the more 
complete and full will be for thee the delight. of living.” 


—TENNYSON. 


VAN DYCK 
By IDA PRENTICE WHITCOMB 


STORY is told, of a visit that was once paid by a courtly 

looking stranger, passing through Haarlem, to Frans | 
Hals, the distinguished Dutch painter. Hals was not at home, 
but he was sent for to the tavern and hastily returned. The 
stranger told him that he had heard of his reputation—had 
just two hours to spare—and wished to have his portrait 
painted. Hals, seizing canvas and brushes, fell vigorously 
to work; and before the given time had elapsed, he said, 
“Wave the goodness to rise, sir, and examine your portrait!” 
The stranger looked at it, expressed his satisfaction, and then 
said, “Painting seems such a very easy thing, suppose we 
change places and see what I can do!” 

‘Hals assented, and took his position as the sitter. The 
unknown began, and as Hals watched him, he saw that he 
wielded the brush so quickly, he must be a painter. His work, 
too, was rapidly finished, and as Hals looked at it he eagerly 
exclaimed, “You must be Van Dyck! No one else could paint 
such a portrait!” 

No two portraits could have been more unlike. And the 
story adds that the famous Dutch and Flemish masters heartily 
embraced each other. 

Anthony van Dyck, of whom this anecdote is told, was the 
son of a prosperous silk-merchant of Antwerp, and was born 
in that city in 1599. His mother was very skillful in embroid- 
ering beautiful tapestry work, and she tried in form and 
color to imitate nature. 

Anthony, like Rubens, was a seventh child. He was a 
precocious little fellow, and it is thought that as day by day 
he watched his mother’s deft needles, tracing some rare design 
in silks of many hues, he must have caught from her his love 
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of harmonious coloring. The mother, who was a great ad- 
mirer of Rubens, was delighted when, at the age of seventeen, 
Anthony was admitted to the studio of the great painter. 

From the following story, we judge that he soon became the 
best assistant. It happened one afternoon, when Rubens was 
off on horseback, that the pupils bribed the old servant to give 
them the key of the studio. They wished to see what their 
master was doing. While looking around, one of them care- 
lessly brushed against a freshly painted. picture, and saw, to 
his consternation, that he had blurred the chin and throat of 
one of the figures. The students were in despair—what could 
be done! Finally, it was suggested that as Van Dyck was the 
most gifted among them, he should repair it; and he did this 
so perfectly that the next morning Rubens did not discover 
any change. 

Later, however, he felt sure that he saw the touch of a 
strange hand; but he was so pleased with Van Dyck’s artistic 
skill that he complimented instead of blaming him. 

Van Dyck drew so well, and Rubens had such confidence 
in him, that he sometimes allowed him to retouch his works, 
and also to make small sketches from them. . 

And Van Dyck was very early a master himself, for before 
he was nineteen he was admitted to the “Guild of Painters,” 
in Antwerp; and it is told that, at t enty-one, some of his 
works were almost as much esteemed as those of his master. 
He was a tall, handsome youth, .with bright eyes, and a pro- 
fusion of blond hair,-and he was always noted for a courtly 
refinement of manner. He was very restless and fond of 
travel; and Rubens, remembering how much his trip to Italy 
had helped him, advised Van Dyck to go there to study. 
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Finally, the latter determined to act on his master’s ad- 
vice. Before setting out, Rubens gave him letters of introduc- 
tion to different courts; and also one of the finest horses 
from his own stable to use on his journey. When the young 


artist reached Italy, he found, in Venice, the same magical 
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charm that had fascinated other artists. He was greatly in- 
terested in copying some of Titian’s works. Indeed, he made 
one copy which is considered finer than the original. 

Among his other works in Rome is the splendid portrait 
of the stately Cardinal Bentivoglio. But Van Dyck did not 
at all enjoy the life in Rome, and was very glad to leave the 
city. This was probably because his dignified manners and 
fine clothes disgusted the other painters. In jest, they called 
him “The Cavalier Painter,” and would not admit him to their 
club. It is true that Van Dyck always cultivated too much 
a haughty manner—and it is equally true that all through his 
life he lost friends by it. 

In Genoa, he received a most hearty welcome for Rubens’s 
sake, and commissions were given him to paint the noble 
families there. Stately figures he has left of churchmen and 
warriors, of princes and nobles and grand ladies—some in 
magnificent robes, some in knightly armor, some in silks and 
velvets and laces, some on horseback, some seated’ in elab- 
orately decorated chairs. Their eyes follow us as we pass 
through the hails of the old galleries and ancient marble 
palaces. 

The Genoese have ever been grateful to Van Dyck, for 
the superb works of art which he left in the “City by the 
Sea.” It was either here or in Sicily that he met a blind lady 
who was nearly one hundred years old—a noted artist in her 
day, and a friend of Titian—and he had many long talks 
with her. The young Fleming afterward declared that he 
learned from her conversation more about painting than from 
any school in which he had ever studied. 

After four years in Italy, Van Dyck returned to Antwerp, 
living here most of the time for several years; and now he 
did his part in making works to adorn his own ,country. 

Many of his best religious pictures were painted for 
churches. These are not grand in conception as those by 
Rubens, but they are gentler in coloring, and the faces have 
more expression. The pathos that he puts into these faces is 
often touching, and his Madonnas are always graceful and 
poetic. One of his favorite subjects was the entombment of 
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Christ—indeed, he painted many pictures relating to his agony 
and death. Historical and mythological works belong also 
to this period of his life; however, he cared very little for 
mythology. 


A FASHIONABLE PORTRAIT PAINTER 


Besides, Van Dyck was now the fashionable portrait-painter 
of Antwerp. He was indebted to Rubens; but in his portraits 
he put so much soul into the faces, andl the figures had so 
much elegance and dignity that he far surpassed his master. 

His prices were so high that only the rich could afford to 
sit to him. But the wealthy burghers of Antwerp came to his 
studio, bringing their wives, arrayed in brocaded bodices and 
great ruffs, and with their hair drawn back by a circlet of 
jewels. And people, passing through the city, often delayed 
their journey long enough to sit to Van Dyck. 

His appointments with his sitters lasted just one hour. 
At the end of the time he would rise, bow, make an engage- 
ment for another day, and then dismiss them courteously. 
Then his valet at once. cleaned his brushes and prepared a 
fresh palette and canvas, so that another sitter could enter. 

Van Dyck first posed him, and this he always did most 
gracefully. Then he outlined the figure with chalk upon gray 
paper. He gave the outline to his assistant, who painted the 
clothes—for the sitter’s clothes were always sent to the studio 
that they might be perfectly copied. After this was done, 
Van Dyck painted in the face and hands, and for the latter he 
employed hired models. 

He often invited his sitters to dine with him; for when 
they forgot themselves in conversation, he could care their 
more natural expression than when posing. He caught ex- 
pression quickly and worked rapidly, and he usually employed 
most skilled assistants. 


Court PAINTER IN ENGLAND 


Previous to his time, England had shown but little interest 
in painting. Van Dyck had been there once or twice, trying 
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to secure patronage for his work, but he was unsuccessful. 
Finally, however, through the influence of the art-loving Duke 
of Arundel, or else after seeing one of his portraits, King 
Charles I summoned him to England as his court painter. 

Van Dyck, who was always seeking change of scene, was 
delighted with the plan. And now, in 1632, we find him in 
London, where he received a most flattering welcome; for the 
King was charmed with his courtly manners. 

He was given a yearly salary of two hundred pounds, and 
a winter home-in Blackfriars, overlooking the Thames. Here 
a special landing-place was arranged, so that the royal family 
might easily sail from Whitehall Palace to the painter’s 
studio. 

Van Dyck was given, also, a country-place, not far from 
London. Servants and horses were attached to his establish- 
ment, and everything else that would make it easy for him to 
live like a prince. 

King Charles grew very fond of his painter. When he 
wished to escape from the burdens of his high estate, he often 
took his barge and sailed down the Thames to the studio. 
There he would sit and watch Van Dyck at his work, and 
listen to his witty conversation; and so, for a time, he would 
forget the terrible trials that more and more were assailing his 
kingdom. Because the King frequented the studio, it became 
the resort of the nobles. Indeed, to pay a visit here was then 
quite the fashion in London. The King would gladly have 
kept Van Dyck busy with painting only the royal family; and 
we may thank Van Dyck for making us so familiar with their 
faces, especially that of the King himself. No less than thirty- 
six times has the painter revealed to the world the countenance 
of this noble and unfortunate ruler. Sometimes the King is 
in royal robes, often in a family group, and again in the 
chase. 

One picture in the Louvre is very well known. The scene 
is laid on the edge of a wood, a lovely bit of country sloping 
away to the sea. The King has just dismounted from his 
superb gray steed. He is in a wide-brimmed black hat, white 
satin jacket, red hose, and yellow jack-boots. The equerry 
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holds the impatient steed, and the page carries the King’s wrap 
over his arm. 

Van Dyck so greatly liked to paint horses that he introduced 
them whenever he could; and among them are some of the 
most lifelike and spirited animals to be found in all art. 

“That most ladylike of queens,” Henrietta Maria, sat 
twenty-five times to Van Dyck; and she is always dressed in 
the soft, lustrous fabrics that he loved to display. And the 
quaint Stuart children, what charming little sitters they were! 
We may know them all—even the baby Anne, who lived just 
long enough for Van Dyck to preserve her picture. They 
appear in shimmering silk, in colors so bright that we forget 
that they were painted so long ago! 

Van Dyck loved music, and the children as well as the 
grownup sitters, while posing in the studio, were often enter- 
tained by a delightful concert. 

He was as successful with dogs as with horses, and the pet 
spaniels that appear in these pictures were so fashionable at 
this time that they have ever since preserved the name “King 
Charles” spaniels. 

Besides the royal family, noble lords and ladies flocked to 
the studio. Their pictures hang to-day on the walls of the 
stately old homes of England, where the descendants of those 
very lords and ladies live and admire their ancestors. 

There are Cavaliers with plumed hats and long love-locks, 
broad collars edged with lace, doublets and ruffled shirts, 
breeches, and high-topped boots. There are ladies in graceful 
draperies, and adorned with ribbons, laces, and jewels; and, 
year by year, the painter’s coloring grew more silvery. 

There were many Puritans as well as Cavaliers in London 
at this time, but their simple manners and plain coarse dress 
never appealed to the aristocratic Fleming. 

While in England, he painted over three hundred portraits, 
so he had very little leisure for any other subjects; but he 
founded in London the “Club of St. Luke,” in which other 
painters joined him as members. Charles I knighted him as 
he did Rubens, and also presented him with a gold chain, to 
which his picture was attached. For two years all went well. 
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\ 
Sir Anthony was courted, and as we have said, he lived like 


a prince. But the more he had, the more extravagant he be- 
came, until he found himself heavily in debt. 
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This was most unfortunate, for now dark days were com- 
ing to England; the shadow of a terrible civil war was over 
the land. After a while, the Parliament refused to give the 
King money, and Sir Anthony could no longer be paid. 

Besides, the painter had lived a life of such luxury and 


dissipation that he was becoming weak and ill; and it added 


to his distress to see his kind patrons surrounded by sadness 
and danger. 

Although he had been so successful as a portrait-painter, 
he had always been dissatisfied, wishing instead to do some 
great decorative work. Rubens had covered no less than 
thirty-nine ceilings—why could he not be given a commission 
to paint some palace-walls in London, or to decorate the 
Louvre in Paris! 

But there was no money now in his own country to pay 
for art, and Louis XIII allowed a Frenchman to decorate 
the Louvre. Money, in some way, he must have; and so he 
turned his attention to alchemy, and tried, like many other 
foolish men of his day, to find the secret of converting base 
metal into gold; but he never found the treasure that he 
sought. 

As Van Dyck grew more and more disheartened, the King 
advised him to marry, and he selected for him Marie Ruthven, 
the poor but beautiful daughter of a noble Scotch family. He 
traveled a little with his wife, but all the time he was growing 
more and more broken in health and spirits. 

The King, overburdened with his own cares, was yet dis- 
tressed to see his favorite painter in such a condition; and he 
offered the court physician a large sum of money if he would 
cure Van Dyck. 

But money could not save him now. He died in London 
in 1641, just one year after Rubens died in Antwerp. Van 


: 1. THE AVENUE OF MIDDLEHARNAIS. 
By Hobbema. 


2. THE BULL. Sy Paul Potter. 


OTHER FOLLOWERS OF RUBENS 
By IDA PRENTICE WHITCOMB 


JORDAENS 


FTER Rubens and Van Dyck, Jordaens is considered the 
most famous Flemish painter. He was an intimate 
friend of the great master. “The Vulgar Rubens,” he is often 
called, for he liked large canvases, and on them are pictured 
the same subjects that Rubens selected. 

But Jordaens never went to Italy, so his style was not re- 
fined by the study of Italian art. Sometimes his pictures were 
coarse, and sometimes humorous. His coloring was very 
bright, and many think that it possessed “a golden glow,” 
which was never equaled by Rubens. 


FRANZ SNYDERS 


Franz Snyders, the great animal-painter, was another of 
Rubens’s friends. It is said that sometimes he painted animals 
and flowers for Rubens, while Rubens, in return, would put 
the human figures into Snyders’s pictures. 

Snyders will always be known for his raging wild boars, 
tearing the hounds with their tusks; for his poor hunted stags ; 
and equally, for the minute accuracy seen in his dead game, 
vegetables, fruit, and flowers. 


Fyt 


Fyt almost rivals Snyders as an animal-painter. We may 
easily remember him by associating with his name two other 
words beginning with “f”—“fur, feathers, Fyt.” 

It seems as if we could touch the real fur on his hares and 
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greyhounds, and the plumage on his birds is full of beauty. 
His animals are either very wide awake or very dead game. 
and often both are seen in one picture. 


a TENIERS THE YOUNGER 


Our group of Flemish painters must include Teniers the 
Younger. He painted all kinds of pictures, but he was “The 
Prince of Genre-Painting.” His works, more than those of 
any other artist, resemble those of the Dutch. 

Teniers belonged to a family of painters, and he, also, was 
the friend of Rubens. He was a most attractive man, and for 
his art was honored all over Europe. He painted for kings, 
and was at one time the court painter at Brussels. 

He became very rich and established at Perck, near Mech- 
lin, his magnificent home. Here he entertained nobles, and 
he also joined the peasants in their merrymakings; for in 
doing this, he could catch the life and expression which he 
wished to put into his village revels. 

The subject that Teniers evidently best liked to paint was 
a fair or festival, a tavern-scene or a guard-room. These 
were pictured in a most realistic and pleasing way, and in soft 
and brilliant coloring. 

He did not, like Van Dyck, foolishly seek “the philosopher’s 
stone,” yet no one painted an alchemist like Teniers! He loved 
a bit of humor, sometimes introducing cats or monkeys into 
his pictures. His smokers are perfect. Greuze says, “Show 
me a pipe, and I will tell you if the smoker is by Teniers.” A 
fireplace, or even just the luxurious glow of the firelight, seems 
always to belong to this painter’s pictures. 

While his canvases were not very large, hundreds of little 
figures often appeared in them, and once, at least, a thousand! 
All were active and picturesque, but the heads are too much 
alike; so his most valuable pictures are said to be those with 
the fewest figures. 

He worked so easily and rapidly that sometimes he finished 
a picture between dinner and bedtime. These he called his 
“after-dinner pictures.” And as he painted until he was 
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eighty-four years old, it was said that it would take a gallery 
two leagues long to contain all his works! 

Rubens, Van Dyck, Jordaens, Fyt, and Teniers had many 
imitators and followers. . 

At the end of the seventeenth century, Flemish art steadily 
declined. But in the nineteenth century there was a great re- 
vival, led by Leys and Wappers, both of whom rapidly won 
fame and many honors. 

And the work of reformation thus begun was carried out 
by Gallait, Dubois, Stevens, Willems, De Knypff, and others, 
whose paintings, in vigor of presentation and charm of color, 
made them masters of high rank. 

Libke writes: “For a small country, with a population 
less than that of New York State, Belgium is one of the most 
artistic of modern communities. The influence exerted by 
Fine Art on the whole nation is exceptionally great.” 


.. 


REMBRANDT 
By IDA PRENTICE WHITCOMB 


S we glance at the pictures that have made brave little 

Holland so renowned, we may well exclaim, “Truly, 
Art is of many kinds.” The early pictorial history of the 
country is like that of the Netherlands. When, however, 
William, Prince of Orange, won for Holland its independence 
from Spain, a new art arose. 

We know how rapidly freedom grows, and with it almost 
at once appears the brilliant school of Dutch painting. The 
art of Holland is too Protestant for ideal Madonna pictures ;, 
but the quaint Dutch Mother caring for her Babe, in the car- 
penter’s homely workshop, is very charming. 

Italian art is filled with legends of saints and angels. The 
Dutchman did not care for legends. He wished, instead, to 
preserve truthful portraits of the brave men who had helped to 
win the freedom and prosperity of his country. The Italian 
loved his sunny skies and hilly landscapes, while the Dutchman 
equally enjoyed his gray cloudy skies, and flat country, diver- 
sified by trees, canals, and windmills. What matter if it were 
foggy out of doors—the fire within glowed the brighter! 

The “Golden Age” of this brilliant school of art belongs to 
the seventeenth century; and its typical painter was Rem- 
brandt. He was born in Leyden, probably in the year 1607. 
Beautiful Leyden, with its orchards and gardens, is renowned 
alike for its famous siege and for its splendid university. 

Rembrandt’s father was a miller and Rembrandt was the 
brightest of his little Dutch family. Indeed, he was so clever 
that while the other children were taught to follow trades, his 
parents determined to make of him either a priest or a lawyer. 
So they sent him to the Latin school, and to the famous Leyden 
University; but the restless, talented boy never cared for 
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books. Instead, he was always studying nature and faces 
and pictures on the walls. 

His father finally told him that if he spent his time in this 
way, he would never grow rich. 

Rembrandt replied by asking him if he had heard of the 
fabulous wealth of Master Rubens, the Flemish painter, and 
added, “Why can J not make a fortune in the same way?” 

The father was interested in the suggestion, and placed the 
boy with a painter to see what he could do. So three years 
were passed under masters in Leyden and Amsterdam. Then 
the young artist, feeling sure that he had learned all that they 
could teach him, went home to study nature. His life-work 
shows that he was more indebted to this “wonderful teacher” 
than to any other. 

He fitted up a studio, and here, by opening and shutting 
the window, studied the effects of light and shade. He took - 
long walks and enjoyed the landscape, and the varying ex- 
pressions on the faces of the people whom he met. He sold 
one of his earliest pictures to a dealer for a good price, and 
this delighted his friends. 

Over and over again, he drew the portraits of the different 
members of his family. As long as she lived, he never tired of 
picturing the strong face of his dear mother. 


In AMSTERDAM 


Amsterdam, at this time, was a large and flourishing city. 
It had so many canals and bridges that it was called “The 
Venice of the North.” Busy merchants thronged its streets; 
there was a picturesque Jewish quarter; and ships laden with 
treasure from every part of the world sailed into its harbor. 

Besides, Amsterdam was the home of many artists and lit- 
erary men. So, in 1630, young Rembrandt determined that 
he would go there to live. He traveled all the way by canal, 
and on reaching the city, set up his first studio in a large ware- 
house. He went directly to work, and in 1632 he painted 
“The Lesson in Anatomy.” This picture can appeal only to 
surgeons. However, it made a name for the young artist. 
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This was partly because the faces of Dr. Tulp and the phy- 
sicians to whom he was lecturing were at once recognized as 
perfect likenesses. 

This picture aroused great enthusiasm. Pupils eagerly 
flocked to Rembrandt’s studio. He arranged separate cells for 
them, for he knew that each one would do better work alone. 
He also became for a time the fashionable portrait-painter of 
Amsterdam. Indeed, so many rich merchants and fashionable 
ladies came as sitters that he found it difficult to accomplish 
all that he wished to do. He charged high prices for his 
portraits, and all that he did seemed to prosper; but his 
greatest happiness was just before him. 

Rembrandt had a friend, Hendrick van Uylenburgh, who 
kept a shop where he sold engravings and bric-a-brac. This 
was the kind of shop in which Rembrandt always loved to 
linger. Sometimes he would meet there Hendrick’s cousin, 
Saskia van Uylenburgh, who also was very fond of looking at 
pictures. 

Saskia was not pretty, but she was a winsome maiden, with 
a bright, expressive face and curly auburn hair. Rembrandt 
was asked to paint her picture; and the more he looked into 
her merry eyes, the more attractive she seemed, and it was 
not long before she had won his heart. She was a wealthy, 
aristocratic Friesland girl of twenty-one—and he a poor artist 
of twenty-eight—but then he was rapidly becoming famous. 


REMBRANDT’S WIFE 


In 1634 Rembrandt and Saskia were married. He bought 
a handsome house, and made of it a perfect museum. He 
filled it with antique furniture, armor, embroidered stuffs, 
costumes and jewels, with pictures and busts, and zodlogical 
specimens, and even the barbaric weapons of the North Amer- 
ican Indians. For Rembrandt was deeply interested in such 
things, and bought everything that appealed to his taste in the 
shops, the Jewish quarter, and on the ships that brought 
curiosities from distant lands. A high price never hindered 
him from buying treasures which he wished to possess. 
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And how he delighted to array Saskia in various costumes 
and beautiful jewels, and then have her pose for him! To 
know Rembrandt, one must become familiar with Rembrandt’s 
wife; for her face appears so many times in the great picture- 
galleries. Now she is “Flora,” again a Jewish bride, and yet 
again a princess. 

In the Dresden Gallery, there is a very well-known picture, 
in which she sits upon Rembrandt’s knee. She is richly 
dressed and her face wears a pleased look. Rembrandt is 
arrayed as a Cavalier, with velvet coat and ostrich-plume. He 
laughs merrily, as he holds above Saskia’s head a tall Venetian 
glass, full of foaming beer. This picture displays the warm 
brown tints that Rembrandt loved so well to paint. 

What rich robes and laces and gleaming jewels are re- 
vealed in these pictures! Nothing was too good for Saskia! 
and she herself was the brightest picture in Rembrandt’s life. 

Besides painting Saskia, Rembrandt has left more pictures 

of himself than any other artist. He would array himself, 
as well as Saskia, in all kinds of costumes, with chains and 
ear-rings. 

He was his own most willing model; and he would stand 
before a mirror, and there note and draw every kind of ex- 
pression that he could reveal in his face; for every wrinkle 
was a study of light and shade. 

He also took portraits of all sorts of people, for he wished 
to catch every variety of human expression; and he had al- 
ways so great sympathy for the poor and oppressed, that 
many sad faces appear among his pictures. His beggars 
would fill a gallery by themselves. The Jewish ones in their 
tatters are very striking and picturesque. Tramps flocked to 
his door, and begged to. be allowed to sit to him. 

The faces of old men and women stamped with great 
character—how faithfully he reveals them! One picture 
shows a stately old Dutch lady, with shrewd and kindly face. 
She is dressed in a gown of black silk, and bedight with stiff 
ruff and head-dress and many jewels. Then there is another 
wrinkled dame, with shrunken skin, whose dark hood casts a 
shadow over her face. A dear, sad old face it is, filled with 


memories of the long ago! Her busy hands ar 
for her work is done. Now she may rest! | 
Rembrandt always studied and painted hands with the — 
deepest sympathy and insight. Very often pathos and sorrow 
are revealed in them. 
But a greater power than expression lay i in his chiaroscuro, — 
or management of light and shade. He concentrated a strong *_ 
light upon the important object or action in the picture, while 
the rest of the picture is in a rich dark and often transparent 
shadow. 

His pupils could not find out how he did this, no matter 
how closely they watched him. Once when he was working, 
one of them stood by him, anxious to learn his secret; but 
Rembrandt sent him off, exclaiming, “Paint is unwholesome ; 
it is not to be smelled at.” . 

Rembrandt was as famous an etcher as he was a painter ; 
and through his work he established a new school of en- 
graving. 

The following story is told to show how rapidly he worked 
with his etching-needle. . His wealthy friend Jan Six often 


‘ took him to his place in the country. One day as they sat 
= down to luncheon there, Six discovered that there was no 
ig mustard on the table. So he sent his servant Hans to the 


neighboring town to procure some. As he started, Rem- 
brandt made the wager that he could engrave a pietisre before 
the boy returned. 

Six replied, “I wager that you Sanape! Rembrandt drew 
a copperplate from his pocket, for he seldom went anywhere 
without carrying one. He seated himself in the window, took 
his etching-needle, and on the film of wax which covered one 
side of the plate, he traced the landscape which he saw before 
him, 

As Hans entered the room, he handed the plate to his 
friend—he had won the wager! 

Years passed along very quickly and happily to Rem- 
brandt and to Saskia; but the artist’s life, like his pictures, 
was to be made up not only of the brightest lights but of the 
deepest shadows. 
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It is not easy in art to please everybody; but surely a 
portrait-painter should try. As Rembrandt worked, he gradu- 
ally grew more proud and moody and eccentric. He always 
sacrificed beauty to a strong expression, and would not be 
influenced by his sitters, who naturally wished to look their 


best. 


Other Dutch painters at the time visited Italy, and when 
they returned, they adopted the fashion of the day. Rem- 
brandt loved Italian pictures and sculpture, and it seemed 
strange that he never wished to visit the ideal land. By and 
by, the Dutch grew tired of his likenesses, and turned to more 
accommodating artists. 


5 His Larcest Work 


In 1642 Rembrandt painted his largest work, called “The 
Night Watch,” or “The Sortie of the Civic Guard.” In Hol- 
land, every town of any size possessed a guard composed of its 
most prominent citizens; and upon this rested the responsi- 
bility of the order of the town. Frans Banning Cock was, at 
this time, captain of the civic guard in Amsterdam; and he 
and his wealthy company asked Rembrandt to paint their 
portraits. 

There are, in the picture, between twenty and thirty life- 
size figures. They are shown promptly responding to a sudden 
summons to action. Rembrandt has chosen to represent the 
moment of disorder, as they are preparing to leave the guard- 
house, and fall into line. 

Captain Cock is an aristocratic-looking man, dressed in 
dark coat and red sash. He stands in the foreground, giving 
orders. Distinctly the shadow of his raised hand falls on the 
yellow coat of the lieutenant standing at his side! This 
shadow for its truthfulness is surely well worthy of the brush 
of “The King of Shadows.” 

The drummer is sounding his call—the dogs bark. The 
musketeer loads his gun, while a saucy boy with a powder- 


horn runs at his side. The ensign unfurls his flag. A gayly - 


dressed gypsy-like child, or little woman, with a cock slung at 
her side, slips in among the crowd. Guardsmen and pikes- 
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men are all making ready. This picture, full of action and 
splendid coloring, is touched by Rembrandt’s enchanting light. 
Indeed, as you enter to-day the Ryks Museum in Amsterdam, 
you can see how wonderful chiaroscuro has made it one of the 
world’s masterpieces. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds called it “The Night Watch’; but 
when, in the year 1889, it was cleansed from the dirt and 
smoke of centuries, it was proved that the scene was really 
represented as occurring in the daytime. But as one has. well 
said, “It is neither the light of the sun nor of the moon; it is 
rather the light from the genius of Rembrandt.” 

This picture, at the time, did not add to Rembrandt’s 
fame. The members of the guard were discontented. Each 
had promised to pay for his own portrait—so naturally each 
wished to be prominent. Rembrandt had dressed them in old . 
costumes which he kept in his studio, and they were almost all 
in the shadow. Only those in the light ever paid their part. 

We remember that Rembrandt had already lost favor. 
Van der Helst now became the fashionable portrait-painter in 
Amsterdam. But it did not much matter to Rembrandt; for 
at that time Saskia, the joy of his life, lay dying; and when he 
was parted from the wife whom for eight years he had ten- 
derly loved, his happiest days were over. Life was very lonely 
now—his only consolation was in his work. It is said that 
he grew still more sad and moody; and that he often ate his 
simple meal of salted herring and bread and cheese while 
sitting at his easel. 


His Hoty Pictures 


Rembrandt always loved to study his Bible, and we es- 
pecially associate his holy pictures with this part of his life. 
He had never been in Palestine, and so he could not show the 
type of people that live there; but he believed that the Bible 
story should be pictured by simple folks. He liked to paint 
Old Testament scenes, with their Oriental costumes and ro- 

‘mantic localities. 

He usually took for his models the Dutch Jews, feeling 

that these, more than any others, must be like those who 
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appeared in Old Testament times, and to whom Jesus had 
talked. 

What a contrast to Paul Veronese’s “Marriage at Cana” 
is Rembrandt’s “Supper at Emmaus!” This supper takes 
place on the Easter Sunday evening, after the crucifixion. 

The room is bare. The two disciples, seated at the rude 
table, are just Dutch peasants. Rembrandt pictures the in- 
stant when they suddenly discover that their guest is the 
risen Lord! Astonishment is depicted upon their faces, as 
they look upon the transfigured countenance of the Christ of 
Nazareth! a face that in its pathos is one of the most signifi- 
cant in all art. 

We cannot see the source of the radiance that touches 
all the faces, and falls with such distinctness upon the table- 
cloth, while all the rest of the room is in shadow. 

Rembrandt etched and painted a great variety of subjects, 
and many artists since his day have tried to imitate him. 

We do not know much about the later years of his life, 
except that he married once or twice again. Over all these 
years, there hangs a great shadow—struggling ones they must 
have been, for he painted so many sad faces. 

Rembrandt was very ignorant about business. He had 
spent too lavishly and he grew poorer and poorer. His house 
and all his rare pictures and curios, and the jewels that Saskia 
loved best, had to be sold to pay his debts. His son, Titus, 
whose lovely face is reproduced in our color print, was a 
great help to him. He opened a shop to sell his father’s 
pictures. Still he worked on bravely, and one of his noblest 
pictures was painted in the year 1661. Some regard it the 
very best of his works. It is. called “The Syndics of the 
Cloth Guild.” 

There were many wealthy guilds as well as guards in 
Holland. They were corporations of master craftsmen. They 
owned fine halls for their meetings, the walls of which were 
adorned with pictures of the syndics themselves. 

In Rembrandt’s picture, the light is concentrated on a 
group of these syndics, who are assembled in an oak-paneled 
room. They wear dark coats, wide white collars, and broad- 


rs Saher we think of Remabraele’ s Poohterienbatn genius, whicl 
is felt throughout Holland more and more as the centuries go 
on, it is sad to relate that he died poor—but so it is. He had © 
a short illness and was but sixty-two years old. According to — 
_ the registry, his funeral expenses were less than ten dollars. 
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VELASQUEZ 
By IDA PRENTICE WHITCOMB 


ELASQUEZ was born in Seville, in the year 1599. He 

belonged to a good family, and his father gave him an 
excellent education, for he wished him to follow some public 
calling. But Velasquez, even as a very little child, sketched 
pictures everywhere. Though his parents were disappointed, 
they soon yielded to his desire to become a painter. 

His favorite teacher was Pacheco, who was at that time 
well known. Pacheco grew very fond of Velasquez as he 
studied with him year after year; and he was so sure that he 
would become famous that he finally allowed him to marry 
his daughter. 

There was in the studio a peasant lad whom Velasquez 
used as a model. He would make him laugh and cry, and 
pose in every possible attitude, and then he would catch his 
expression. Besides, he made a careful study of the people 
and things about him in the streets and picturesque markets 
of Seville. 

Madrid, which had been but a military outpost in the time 
of the Moors, had just become the capital of Spain. It had 
an old house of Czsar—“‘Alcazar,” as it was called—which 
had been used as a fortress by the Moors. It had no cathe- 
dral, for the age of cathedral-building had now passed. It 
possessed none of the Moorish attractions of other Spanish 
cities, but it was fast becoming rich and powerful; for in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries money literally flowed into 
Spain from its newly conquered provinces of Mexico and 
Peru: 

Paintings and sculptures were being collected in Madrid. 
These later made the Prado, its art museum, a rival of the 
finest galleries in Europe. 

When Velasquez was twenty-three years old, Pacheco ad- 
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vised him to visit Madrid; for he felt sure that there his pupil 
would be inspired by the artists and pictures which he would 
see. Velasquez bade good-by to his Sevillian home, and at- 
tended by a faithful slave, set out for the gay capital. They 
made the long and costly journey on mules. 

On reaching Madrid, Velasquez tried to get an audience 
with the King, but it was not until months later on his second 
trip that he first met him. When the King saw a portrait by 
Velasquez, he was so charmed with it that he determined to 
sit himself to the painter; and then he was so delighted with 
his portrait that he decided Velasquez should never leave his 
court. 


A RoyaL FRIENDSHIP 


This court was a brilliant and intellectual one, filled with 
literary men; for the King himself was both a writer and a 
painter. He arranged a studio for Velasquez in a corner of 
his palace; and at his own expense, he brought the painter’s 
family from Seville to Madrid, treating them always with 
great munificence. In a picture now in Venice, we have a 
pleasant glimpse of the family of Velasquez—himself, his 
portly wife, and their seven children. 

A. comradeship was at once established between the King 
and painter, and they grew old together. When resting from 
affairs of state, the King, if not at the chase, was usually in the 
painter’s studio. Velasquez was a rare friend for a king, for 
he was a man of gentle temper, frank, generous, and noble. 

Velasquez sought truth, not beauty, and his light and at- 
mosphere are very real. To-day he might be called a Realistic 
or Impressionist painter, for his portraits show the vivid im- 
pression made upon the eye by a single glance at a figure. 
He worked for more than forty years in Madrid, and few 
royal courts are so familiar to us as that of Philip IV pic- 
tured by the brush of Velasquez. 

Many times he painted the long, thin solemn face of that 
King who is said to have laughed but twice in his life. We see 
him in court dress, on a hunt, or in a war-scene. The por- 
traits on horseback are perhaps the most lifelike. 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


PHILIP IV OF SPAIN 


From a Painting by Velasquez. 
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After Velasquez had been for six years in Madrid, Rubens, 
the great Flemish painter, came on a diplomatic mission to 
Spain. While there he became much interested in the Spanish 
painter. He told him so many things about the wonders of 
Italian art that he inspired him with a very strong desire to 
go to Italy. 


Tue Visit To Itaty 


Then Velasquez threw himself at the feet of his King, ex- 
claiming: “Sire, I wish to visit Italy; one cannot be a great 
artist without studying the wonders which the masters, 
Michael Angelo and Raphael, have left.” 

“Say rather that you wish to leave me,” replied the 
offended King. 

Velasquez, however, persisted until he obtained a reluctant 
consent. But he promised to stay only long enough to study 
the masterpieces of Italian art. ; 

Yet the King was kind, after all, for he offered to continue 
his salary while he was gone, and he gave him money for his 
journey and letters of introduction.. 

Velasquez sailed away in the suite of Marquis Spinola. 
He was delighted in Venice with the coloring of Titian, Tin- 
toretto, and Paul Veronese. He spent a year in Rome study- 
ing and copying, and in Naples he formed a friendship with 
Ribera, the “ungrateful little Spaniard.” 

Eighteen months passed. King Philip grew so impatient 
that he ordered his court painter to return at once. But when 
Velasquez appeared, and told him of all the wonders he had 
seen, the King quite forgot his absence in the pleasure of 
having him once more by his side. 

A new sitter was now presented to the painter—the King’s 
baby son, Balthasar. The life-story of this bright, merry little 
boy is very short. Being the eldest, he was heir to the throne 
and the pride of the court. He was very clever and studious, 
and such a fine shot that he could kill game while riding at full 
cneed. When he was but seventeen years old, he died of small- 

<, and the whole court and the country mourned for him. 

Velasquez painted Balthasar in frocks, in court dress, in 
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military and hunting costume, and also as a little wooer of ten 
years. 

The picture which is best known is the one where we see 
him perched upon a prancing pony. He wears a green em- 
broidered velvet jacket, and crossed over it a gold and red 
scarf with fluttering streamers. He has a broad lace collar, 
and a black hat with a feather. He gallops toward us right 
out of the picture, leaving in the distance the snowy sierras. 

Velasquez also painted Don Philip, Maria Theresa, and 
quaint, winsome Margarita, the darling of the court. Her pic- 
ture in the Louvre shows a gentle little face, with fair hair and 
blue eyes, so unlike the usual dark Spanish maiden. She holds 
in one hand a rose, in the other a handkerchief. 

Velasquez loved to paint these royal children. Only Van 
Dyck, the Flemish master, equaled him in the olden day, in 
giving to such children the grace and dignity that seemed to 
belong to them alone. His portraits of court lords and ladies 
are among the finest in the world. Those of the ladies are not 
numerous; for it was difficult for the artist to gain access to 
high-born Spanish dames.. Perhaps it is well that it was so; 
for the stiff arrangement of dress and hair which was the 
fashion of the day was not conducive to the making of a 
pretty picture. 

Philip IV was naturally so inclined to melancholy that he 
always kept at his court dwarfs and buffoons to amuse him. 
Some of these were made rich enough to live in palaces of 
their own. Velasquez many times painted these odd little 
creatures in their fantastic dress. 

He did not like religious or mythological subjects; but he 
depicted street and tavern life, war and hunting scenes, made 
lovely flower-pictures, and was the first in Spain to paint 
natural landscapes. And in looking at them all, one seems to 
forget the painter, and to think only of the living face or 
story seen upon the canvas. 

His pictures are in many galleries. There is one in the 
Prado called “Las Menifias,’ or “The Maids of Honor.” 
“The Surrender of Breda” is another of his works in the 
Prado. This is really one of the great historical pictures of 
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_— the world. It shows an incident in a war between Spain and 


Holland, which the Marquis of Spinola had described to 
Velasquez when they journeyed together to Italy. 


“THE SURRENDER OF BREDA” 


Breda belonged to the Dutch, and it seemed an impreg- 
nable stronghold; but, at last, it had been taken by Spinola, 
Spain’s “last great captain.” Although victorious, he was very 
merciful. The background of the picture represents the Dutch 
town of Breda, with its canals and army-tents, while in front 
the act of surrender is taking place. 

On one side is the Spanish army, carrying such a forest of 
lances that the picture is sometimes called “Las Lanzas.” 
Spinola, their leader, stands in front. The Dutch army on 
the other side is led by the venerable commander, Julian of 
Nassau. He bends forward, presenting to the conqueror the 
keys of the fortress. Spinola, with uncovered head, receives 
them with the humanity and dignity of a generous victor. 
The faces are all said to be portraits. There are but few 
soldiers, but they are so skillfully arranged that one would 
think there were two whole armies. 


His Last SERVICE 


Velasquez accompanied his King everywhere, planning 
hunting and military expeditions and court pageants; and he 
carried in his girdle a key that would unlock to him all the 
rooms in the palace. The King was interested in every stroke 
from the brush of Velasquez. He had determined to found 
in Madrid an art gallery like those in Italy. So, in 1648, he 
sent Velasquez there to purchase for him a collection of 
pictures, marbles, and bronzes. 

While in Rome, he painted a picture of the Pope, who was 
so well satisfied with it that he presented the painter with a 
gold chain. Velasquez returned later with his art treasures, 
and they helped to establish the great fame which the Prado 


enjoys to-day. 
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During most of the reign of Philip IV there had been war 
between France and Spain, but now peace had been declared, 
and the union was to be strengthened by a royal alliance; for 
Maria Theresa, the daughter of Philip IV, was to marry Louis 
XIV, “Le Grand Monarque” of France. 

In the middle of the little Bidassoa River, which separates 


France and Spain, was an island, through which passed the 


boundary-line of the two countries. Here a pavilion was 
erected, and in the center of this the French and Spanish 
bridal parties were to meet, each standing on its own territory. 

The journey of the royal party from Madrid to the frontier 
was long and difficult. Castles were thrown open for their 
entertainment, and everything connected with the betrothal 
was conducted with great pomp and splendid ceremonial— 
and Velasquez superintended it all. But the effort proved too 
exhausting. The painter caught cold, and soon after his re- 
turn to Madrid he was seized with a fever. He died in 1660. 
His wife survived him but eight days, and they were buried 
in one grave. 

When the King heard of Velasquez’s death, he exclaimed, 
“T am overwhelmed!” And well he might be, for Velasquez 
had given to his King a lifelong devotion. His statue, erected 
in 1899, stands upon the plaza in Madrid, while ‘within the 
Prado are gathered his finest works. 

His influence to-day is great, not only in Spain, but wher- 
ever in the world we go to study the pictures of “The Painter 
to the King and The King of Painters.” 


WET TeP ae | 5 
By IDA PRENTICE WHITCOMB 


“THERE is an old Spanish proverb which runs as fol- 
lows: 


“He who Seville has not seen 
Has not seen a marvel great; 

Who to Granada has not been 
Can have nothing to relate.” 


Let us now in imagination visit Seville, “The White City 
on the Guadalquivir’—‘“The most Spanish City of Spain.” 
It is in the midst of a country of sunny vineyards, orange 
and olive groves, and its climate is delightful. 

Seville was for many centuries the home of the Moors, 
and its architecture is a grotesque mingling of Moorish and 
Christian forms. When the Moors were expelled and the 
Christians’ took the city, a cathedral supplanted the mosque. 
It is of Spanish Gothic architecture and stands in the central 
square of the city. It is the third largest cathedral in Europe, 
only St. Peter’s in Rome, and the one in Cordova, exceeding 
it in size. 

This cathedral was decorated by famous Spanish monks ; 
and it holds a great statue of the Virgin with eyes of rubies 
and hair of spun gold. Near it is the old Moorish minaret, 
now converted into a bell-tower and called “La Giralda.” 
Like Giotto’s tower in Florence, this is a marvel of lacework 
in stone. 

The richest monument in Seville is the old Alcazar, the 
palace of Moorish kings. Like the Alhambra, it is a fairy 
palace with a perfumed garden. 

Seville was in all its glory in the seventeenth century. Its 
palaces were occupied by the nobles; splendid buildings were 
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erected by its merchant princes; and it also had beautiful 
public squares and gardens. The streets were gay with dark- 
eyed youths and maidens in picturesque costumes, romancing 
together over old Moorish tales, or dancing to the accompani- 
ment of organ, concertina, or castanets. The Guadalquiver 
was alive with shipping; the great galleons lying against its 
banks were laden with oils and fruits, with wines and silks 
and velvets, and with pictures, too; for Seville now held the 
commerce, not only of the Mediterranean Sea, but also of the 
Spanish provinces in America. 

The city had an added charm, in being the birthplace of 
Spain’s two greatest masters—Velasquez, the painter of the 
- court, and Murillo, the painter of the church—one “the painter 
of earth,” the other “the painter of heaven.” 


CHILDHOOD AND Boyioop 


The story of Murillo’s early years forms a sad contrast to 
that of Velasquez. Velasquez was rich, and had every ad- 
vantage that wealth could buy, while Murillo’s childhood is 
but a tale of struggle and poverty. 

He was born in 1617. His father was a poor mechanic, 
who hesitated even about having his little boy learn to read 
and write. But when he was given a book he proved so clever 
that he surprised both his parents. He pleased them, too, by 
showing the usual signs of great genius, scribbling over the 
pages of his book and the walls of his poor home. His mother 
had a brother, Castillo, who was a painter. She begged him 
to let her boy study with him. Castillo was not much inter- 
ested; but his sister begged so hard, that he finally consented 
and taught Murillo without charge. 

The boy was very industrious, and never so happy as when 
with pencil and paper he was copying the lesson set for him. 
He was soon left an orphan, and without his art life would 
have been very dreary. When he was twenty-two years old, 
Castillo removed to Cadiz. Murillo wished to go with him, 
but there was no money to pay for his keep, and besides he 
must care for his sister. He could not afford another teacher, 
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so he was left without friends and advisers. What could 
he do? 

There was in Seville, at this time, a weekly market called 
the Feria. Here were displayed in stalls upon the public 
square the bright flowers and delicious fruits and vegetables 
of southern Spain; also old clothes, old iron, and utensils of 
every kind, for all sorts of hucksters brought their wares to 
the Feria. It was the gathering-place, too, for a picturesque 
crowd of monks and priests and gypsies and peasants and 
beggars and muleteers and donkeys with panniers. Artists, 
also, unknown to fame, came here to work. They put into 
their pictures whatever things the purchaser wished, often 
painting them while he waited. 


Tue YEARS OF STRUGGLE 


Not knowing where else to go, the young Murillo decided 
to establish himself in one of the stalls of the Feria. Here he 
painted rude pictures of the subjects about him. They were 
quickly finished and sold for trifling pay. He earned hardly 
enough to support his sister and himself, but then he was doing 
his best, and rude as his work was, he was certainly learning 
freedom of touch and knowledge of color. 

After he had worked for two years in the Feria an old 
friend, Moya, returned to Seville. He had been with the 
army in Flanders, and had also studied art in foreign cities. 
Wonderful were his stories of the artists and pictures that he 
had seen. Murillo was inspired by Moya’s pictures and his 
tales of adventure. He must see for himself the great art 
world. 

Moya remained but a few months, and he helped Murillo 
in every possible way; but like Castillo, he, too, departed and 
the young artist was again in despair. One day in the very 
depth of his discouragement, he suddenly exclaimed, “I will 
go to Italy!” But how could he go? For he had no money. 
But somehow his resolution inspired him with courage. He 
bought a large piece of canvas, cut it into small squares, and 
covered them with rude pictures of Madonnas and saints. 
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Fortunately he found for these ready purchasers in traders 
who came to Seville for just such pictures; for hundreds of 
them were sent every year to their newly conquered provinces 
in America. There they were used to decorate the little Jesuit 
chapels which the Spaniards were building. And we can 
hardly realize how much such pictures added to the attraction 
of a service in a lonely log chapel far away in the American 
woods. . 

After selling his pictures, Murillo placed his sister in 
charge of a relative, and without telling anyone where he was 
going, set out on foot over the mountains for the city of 
Madrid, determining to live on bread and water on the way. 

It was a very long and tedious journey, but finally he 
reached the city, exhausted and friendless, and with nothing 
left but a stock of courage. Now his one great desire was to 
meet Velasquez; for Velasquez was living, rich and honored, 
at the court of Philip IV, and he could help him if he would. 

One day Murillo watched the royal cortége as it passed. 
Velasquez was pointed ottt to him, and his kindly face at- 
tracted Murillo. After spending some time in repairing his 
tattered garments, he presented himself at the studio in the 
palace, and sent in his name as a Sevillian painter. 

It is not probable that the great master had ever heard of 
Murillo, for he had left Seville when the latter was a little 
boy. But one of Velasquez’s many charms was that he was 
always accessible, and he ordered that the young man at once 
be brought to him. 


A FRIEND IN NEED 


Velasquez liked his frank, intelligent face, and said to him, 
“You are a painter.” “If I believed that I was,” replied 
Murillo, “I should be disabused since I have seen your works; 
but I would be one if God gave me a protector.” 

Velasquez then asked him about his study and his motive 
in coming to Madrid. The poor fellow told a tale of poverty 
and suffering, of his strong desire to learn, and to visit Rome. 
He also showed Velasquez a little picture which he had 
brought. 


THE HOLY FAMILY. 
iy Murello, 
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After the master had heard the story and looked at the 
picture, how delighted Murillo must have been to hear him 
say: “Courage, my friend, and a day will come when Seville 
will be proud of you!” And then how royal Velasquez 
showed himself! He offered Murillo a home, and gave him 
permission to work in his studio. He procured him admis- 
sion to palaces and galleries so that he might study and copy 
all kinds of works of art. 

It is said that Murillo was so overcome with his kindness 
that he told him he was willing to die for him, and Velas- 
quez replied, “You will not die for me, Murillo, you will live 
for art.” 

And now what a great world opened before the eyes of 
the young painter! Having been introduced to the most dis- 
tinguished masters in Madrid, he at once began his work. 

Later Velasquez left Madrid on a tour with the court, and 
‘on his return was delighted to see how much Murillo had 
improved during his absence. 

Murillo remained for three years in the capital, and then 
Velasquez advised him to go to Rome, and offered him letters 
of introduction to famous men there. But the young painter 
was so satisfied with what he had already learned, and so 
homesick for Seville, that he resolved instead to return to his 
home. So back he went to Seville, and there remained for the 
rest of his life. He never saw Italy, the goal of the great 
masters of his day. 

On his return to Seville, he first accepted an order to paint 
for the Franciscan convent. The monks had long wished for 
some pictures, but they could offer so little money in payment 
that no good artist had been willing to paint them. 


Fame Is ACHIEVED 


Murillo was young and unknown, and the monks hesitated 
before giving him the commission. He worked for three 
years. The pictures were beautifully painted, and although 
he received but small pay, his fame was at once established. 
He began to receive orders from nobles and merchant princes ; 
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his works soon became the pride of churches and convents 
and hospitals. Indeed, he had commissions from all parts of 
Spain, for Murillo was now the fashion. 

There is a pretty tradition of his falling in love, which 
must come next in our story. One day, in 1648, while he was 
painting in a church in Seville, a beautiful maiden came in to 
pray. The artist’s eyes wandered from the canvas to the wor- 
shiper. He was greatly impressed with her beauty and devo- 
tion—he was seeking an angel face for his picture—so he 
used hers, and while he was painting it in, he won her love, 
and a little later they were married. 

His wife, Dofia Beatriz, belonged to a noble family. His 
fortunes had now so increased that he was able to establish a 
home—a home that was soon known for its large hospitality 
and its receptions given to the most distinguished people in 
Seville. He had three children. One son came to America; 
the other was a canon of the Seville Cathedral; and his daugh- 
ter Francesca became a nun. 


His StyLe 


Murillo used three styles in painting—the cold, warm, and 
vapory. In the first, the lines and color are most distinct. 
In the warm style, the outline is less sharp, the coloring softer, 
and the figures fuller and rounder; in the vapory style, the 
outlines are softer still and the coloring more transparent. 

His favorite subjects in painting were beggars, monks, 
saints, and Madonnas. How charmingly he has revealed to 
us the many moods of the little sun-browned Spanish beggars, 
with their dark eyes and glossy black hair. Unconscious of 
their rags, they are seen sunning themselves lazily in the cor- 
ners of the squares—forgetful of yesterday’s discomfort in 
the merriment of to-day. 

They are doing all kinds of things—eating macaroni or 
luscious fruits, playing games, or tossing coppers. Murillo’s 
eye and brush caught them in the very act. 
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“Tue Dice-PLavErs” 


We have selected for our first description “The Dice- 
Players’—three bewitching children. Two are playing a 
game, using a flat stone as a table. The maiden forgets her 
tattered clothes, and with her Spanish love for any bit of 
decoration, wears a wreath upon her hair. She looks per- 
plexed, but what a pleased expression is on her partner’s 
face. Surely he must be the winner! The other boy, with 
dark, liquid eyes, stands apart and idly bites a piece of bread, 
and he has never laid it down since Murillo put it into his 
hand long ago. He has a far-away look, and has entirely 
forgotten the dog that waits eagerly for its share. It’s a 
pathetic little face. We wonder what the child is thinking 
about! 

If Murillo had painted only beggars and gypsies, he would 
have been celebrated; but his holy pictures so far surpass 
these in beauty that they have made him one of the renowned 
masters of the world. 

His monks and saints are noted for their wonderful visions. 
Those which he painted for the Franciscan convent strikingly 
illustrate this. One represents St. Francis, reclining on an 
iron bedstead, listening with ecstasy to a violin which an 
_angel is playing. In another, San Diego js asking a blessing 
on a kettle of broth which he is about to give to some beggars. 


“Tur ANGELS IN THE KITCHEN” 


The most unique of all, however, is “The Angels in the 
Kitchen.” 

Here San Diego again appears. The legend is, that this 
pious, humble friar was one day performing his daily task in 
the convent kitchen. While cooking the dinner for the monks 
a strange thing happened. He was suddenly seized with a 
heavenly ecstasy and floated upward. Thus he appears in the 
picture—his face raised in adoration. In the kitchen below, 
ministering angels are doing his work, while a few astonished 


friars are looking on. 
This picture is now seen in the Louvre; for itis one of 
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many which Marshal Soult carried “away to France during 
Napoleon’s invasion of Spain. 

Murillo was very fond of the story of St. Anthony of 
Padua, who, like St. Francis, devoted his life to good works. 
He painted St. Anthony several times. The familiar picture 
in the Cathedral of Seville represents the brown-frocked monk, 
with rapturous face and outstretched arms, receiving the In- 
fant Jesus, who descends to him in a flood of glory. On the 
table beside him there stands a vase of lilies. These are 
painted with such lifelike skill that it is said that birds flying 
about the cathedral have sometimes tried to perch upon them 
and to peck at them. 

After finishing this picture, with its rich dark color and 
dazzling vision, Murillo was called “The Painter of Heaven.” 

In the year 1874 the figure of St. Anthony was cut ‘out of 
this picture by a thief and carried away. Later he appeared 
' in New York, and sold it for two hundred and fifty dollars to 
Mr. Schaus, who gave it to the Spanish consul. It was re- 
turned to Seville, where it was received with great joy, and 
again the rapturous saint kneels in the cathedral. 

Sometimes Murillo depicted a group representing a golden- 
haired Christ-child, a dark-skinned John the Baptist, and a 
lamb. Perhaps such groups were suggested to him by seeing 
children leading a lamb through the streets of Seville for the 
Paschal feast. 


MuriLyo’s Maponnas 


Murillo’s Virgin was always a peasant maid, robed in blue 
and white; for it is said that in a vision she revealed to the 
Spanish painter that these were the colors in which she always 
wished to appear. 

One charming picture represents the Madonna seated upon 
a bank, holding the Christ-child. Elizabeth, kneeling upon 
the ground, pushes forward her little son John to receive from 
his Master the reed cross. John carries a scroll in his left 
hand, holding it ready to fasten upon the cross. It bears the 


inscription which he would proclaim abroad, “Behold the 
lamb of God.” 
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God is above in the act of benediction, and the Holy Spirit 
in the form of a dove. Above also are hovering countless 
cherubs with very expressive faces—those faces that Murillo 
always loved to paint. 

What a contrast in this picture between old age and child- 
hood—the satisfied expression of the aged Elizabeth, who 
now, for the first time, beholds the Christ-child, and this Child, 
one of the most charming ever painted by Murillo. 

One of Murillo’s loveliest Madonnas is in the Corsini Pal- 
ace in Rome. The sweet, wistful-faced Mother holds her 
earnest dark-eyed Babe. They sit beside a ruined wall. Just 
such a mother and child one might see any day in walking 
through the country. 

Murillo’s favorite subject, however, and one he painted 
many times, represented the Virgin floating in mid-air. These 
pictures are in his vapory style, for the atmosphere is very 
soft. One of the finest of these is in the Louvre. Here the’ 
Virgin is borne upward by heavenly zephyrs—her sweet, 
youthful face raised as in a vision. She wears a flowing white 
robe and simple blue mantle. Her beautiful hair floats over 
her neck and shoulders, and the crescent moon is beneath her 
feet. Out of the golden light or peeping from behind soft 
clouds are countless cherub faces, each with its special charm. 

For his most famous works Murillo received but a few 
hundred dollars, yet even such payment was called princely in 
his day. He was devoted to his pupils—not only when they 
were with him, but throughout their lives. He was a man of 
rare sweetness of temper, noble, generous, and good. He 
lived in Seville in a large fine: house which is still pointed out. 

In 1680 he went to Cadiz to paint some pictures. While 
there he was severely injured by a fall from a scaffold. He 
was taken back to Seville, and died there in 1682. At his own 
request, he was buried in the Church of Santa Cruz, beneath 
his favorite picture. The inscription on the tomb ran as fol- 
lows: “Live as one who is about to die.” 

Murillo was the last great Spanish painter of the seven- 
teenth century, and rich and poor alike mourned his loss. His 


pictures are seen everywhere in the famous galleries of the 
XII—28 
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world, and his stately bronze statue stands upon the public 
plaza in Seville. 

Velasquez and Murillo were to Spain, in the seventeenth 
century, what the greatest Italian masters had been to Italy 
in the sixteenth. 

De Amicis says: “Velasquez is in art an eagle; Murillo 
is an angel. One admires Velasquez and adores Murillo. 
By his canvases we know him as if he had lived among us. 
He was handsome, good, and virtuous. He was born to paint 
the sky.” : 


“When I was a beggarly boy, 
And lived in a cellar damp, 
I had not a friend nor a toy, 
But I had Aladdin’s lamp; 
When I could not sleep for cold, 
I had fire enough in my brain, 
And builded with roofs of gold, 
My beautiful castles in Spain.” 
—LowE Lt. 
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THE. BARBIZON PAINTERS 
By IDA PRENTICE WHITCOMB 


po in the nineteenth century the quiet, sleepy hamlet 
of Barbizon suddenly awoke to fame as the gathering- 
place of “The Men of 1830.” These men were artists who 
wished to study nature as it really exists. The French had 
grown very tired. of classical landscapes, with their stiff foliage 
and temples and shepherds and nymphs. Artists had hailed 
the beauties of the fresh Dutch landscapes, and of those 
painted by the English Constable. 

So Classicism must now give way to Naturalism. For 
natural landscapes were becoming more and more the fashion, . 
and quaint, picturesque Barbizon attracted the devotees of this 
new school of painting. They chose the village as their head- 
quarters, and from here they could go to seek their forest 
haunt. A thrifty peasant fitted up an inn, which was some- 
times so crowded that artists were obliged to sleep on the 
tables and the straw in the barn. 

Among these artists were Rousseau, Diaz, Troyon, Jacque, 
Corot, and Millet, and together they enjoyed very happy fel- 
lowship. Some made their homes here, and the rest returned 
from time to time for fresh inspiration. 


RoussEAU 


Rousseau, “The Poet of the Foliage,” lived here for nine- 
teen years. He was the only son of a successful tailor, and 
was born in Paris in 1812. When he was but fourteen years 
old he began his study of art under a master. He was a great 
traveler, and in his earlier years delighted in savage mountain 
scenery. He sketched, in the Alps and Pyrenees, the dizzy 
precipices, the wild gorges, and the foaming torrents of the 
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mountain: and in his fondness for nature he would often 
roam all night in the forests and among the hills. Instead of 
the russet trees and brown grasses which were used in the 
classic landscapes, his foliage was vivid green and often red 
and yellow. 

The jury in Paris that always decided what works should 
be selected for the annual exhibitions thought Rousseau’s pic- 
tures too dramatic. His style seemed such a revolution against 
classic landscape, that his pictures were not accepted. Be- 
cause the wise jury did not look upon them kindly it was, of 
course, very hard to sell them. So, for many years of his life, 
Rousseau struggled against opposition. 

He finally determined to give up mountain scenery, and 
went to Barbizon, where in time he came under the tranquil 
charm of the forest—not as a whole—but as made up of indi- 
vidual trees in which he saw different characteristics; and he 
learned to love them almost as much as if they were human 
. beings. 

His treatment of foliage is very charming. His dark green 
leaves are so distinctly separated and clearly defined against 
a sky which is always in harmony with his trees, and his at- 
mospheric effects are very true. He loved also to paint the 
infinite details of little things in nature—the twigs and peb- 
bles—the heaths and grasses and mosses. Indeed, if one is 
familiar with the different trees ‘and the tiny plant-life that 
belongs to the forest, he may recognize by name the various 
forms which Rousseau has put into his pictures. He always 
wished that he might be rich enough to devote his whole life 
to just one picture. He was never willing to go to Italy, fear- 
ing that study there would destroy his individuality. 

After many years his talent was recognized, and in 1852 
he was decorated with the cross of the Legion of Honor. 
During the rest of his life favors were at times showered 
upon him—and again his work was met by hostile criticism. 

Rousseau’s closest friendship in Barbizon was with Millet, 
and when the latter was very poor he encouraged him in many 
practical ways. 


His home life was not a bright one, for his wife was for 
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many years a nervous invalid, and his naturally sad temper 
became more melancholy as he grew older, and he died in 
1875. 

Rousseau is now acknowledged as “The Father of Modern 
French Landscape,” and his art has had. an immense influ- 
ence, not only on the later art of France but of all the world. 


Daz 


The Spanish Diaz was one of Rousseau’s best friends and 
pupils. Diaz was fascinated with his master and used to fol- 
low him everywhere in the forest, to watch him paint and to 
study from his manner. Poor Diaz! One of his legs was a 
wooden stick, but he never let his “drumstick,” as he called it, 
overrule his merry and kindly disposition. 

Diaz cared little for drawing; but he was a rare observer 
of nature and always saw and felt the power of sunlight; and 
we may feel this with him as it glints through the darkest 
green of his forest-trees, often irradiating everything in his 
pictures. : 


TROYON 


Troyon was an intimate friend of Diaz. Troyon’s work 
was to immortalize the oxen and sheep and dogs of the region. 
Paul Potter’s pictures gave him his first interest in the study 
of animals; and wherever he traveled he was found in the 
fields, early and late, learning their habits. To-day he is known 
as one of the best interpreters of sheep and oxen. Dogs were 
always his companions, and as they played with their master 
they seemed to him to show an almost human intelligence, and 
this he has truthfully revealed. 

Troyon’s pictures are easy to recognize with their clear 
blue sky, the deep greens of the foliage, and the sunshine play- 
ing very naturally about his lifelike oxen and sheep. Some- 
times he had forty canvases in preparation at the same time. 
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JACQUE 


Jacque’s sheep are usually grazing in the Barbizon meadow, 
or pressing into the sheepfold. But he is better known for his 
smaller animals. He is sometimes styled “The Raphael of 
Pigs”; and his cocks and hens are very famous as they are 
seen in the barn or poultry yard, where all the implements . 
are also very real. A far-away twilight sky seems often to 
belong to Jacque’s pictures. Not far away from Barbizon, 
at By, lived another painter, Rosa Bonheur, and her fascina- 
tion alike for art and for animals made her life a most inter- 
esting study. 

However, the three most noted painters of the Fontaine- 
bleau-Barbizon School are Rousseau, Corot, and Millet, and 
Corot appears like a ray of sunshine between the other two. 


Corot 


Corot was of a frank, jovial disposition. He delighted in 
just being alive, and his life is in perfect harmony with his 
serene, sunny landscapes. Like many another French painter, 
he, too, came of peasant stock, and he was always proud of 
the “brave folk” from whom he was descended. 

Corot’s parents were court milliners, and he was born in 
Paris, in 1796. He admired his father, but he always held his 
mother in perfect reverence, calling her “Ja belle femme.’ His 
parents, in return, always treated him as if he were a small 
boy. 

Corot went to school and college, and then his father 
wished to make a tradesman of him; though he unwillingly 
gave up his desire when he found that his son had a taste for 
art. He allowed him a small yearly pension with which to 
study, and so Corot began to paint—and he always painted. 

He was devoted to gay, bright Paris; but he loved even 
better the summer home not far distant at Ville d’Avray. 
Here he was close to nature—he could talk to the birds, and 
sketch the lake and the trees swaying upon its banks. 

For fifteen years of his life he strove to paint classical 
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landscapes. During this time he went to Rome to study. He 
made here many warm friends, for everybody liked him, 
though they sometimes laughed at his pictures. But all the 
same, he worked bravely on, with always a song either in his 
heart or on his lips. 

He studied Claude and then Constable; but all the time 
he was learning to interpret nature, more and more, in his 
own individual way. 

It was many years before his works were honored. Some- 
times as he thought about the criticisms of the jury, he would 
say with a smile, “They will come to it in time.” Notwith- 
standing this, he was so great a favorite personally that his 
pictures were often admitted to the Salon; but no one would 
pause to examine them, and often he would stand himself 
before one of his works, in order to attract the attention of 
passers-by. 

Indeed, Corot sold hardly a picture before he was forty, 
and he was nearly sixty before he won the desired recognition. 
How little he realized how much his pictures would be ad- 
mired in our century, and what great prices they would bring! 

Corot never remained very long at Barbizon; but he was 
always returning there, and there it was that he came uhder 
Rousseau’s influence. His landscapes, however, are very un- 
like those of that artist. While Rousseau insisted on well- 
defined foliage and perfect detail, Corot’s foliage is an indis- 
tinct mass, put in with a few well-directed strokes. He aimed 
at general effect and may be called an Impressionist painter. 

He always felt that Rousseau greatly surpassed him. He 
compared him to an eagle, and said of himself, “I am only a 
skylark, sending forth little songs in my gray clouds.” His 
soft, silvery landscapes are full of mist and sunshine, and 
everything seems to tremble in the air. 

His nature is very fresh, for he loved to paint spring and 
summer scenes; indeed, he never would attempt winter ones. 
In the springtime, he would say, “I have a rendezvous with 
nature, with the buds which begin to burst with the new foli- 
age, and with my little birds perching curiously on the end of 
a branch to look at my work!” 
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But Corot has preserved somewhat of the old spirit; for 
he loved to people his forests with fabled nymphs and dryads. 
Yet the landscapes are so modern, and the little figures are so 
graceful, dancing and playing under the trees, that one fails 
to discover the remnant of the earlier classical style. Some- 
times again he introduces modern figures. A lyrical spirit 
seems to pervade his works, and he has been called “The 
Mozart of Landscape.” 

Corot was a picturesque figure in the forest; he was ar- 
rayed in a large blue blouse, and his laughing face was seen 
under a cap of striped cotton. He usually had a pipe in his 
mouth, and he carried a great cotton umbrella. He was often 
out to watch the sunrise, and many books tell us how beauti- 
fully he has described it. He would work all day, and as the 
shadows fell he would exclaim, ‘“Well—I must stop now—for 
my Heavenly Father has put out my lamp.” 

During the siege of Paris, in the Franco-German War, 
Corot remained in the city, assisting very much in the ambu- 
lance work. 

He was never married. His personality was charming and 
everybody loved him. Of his artist friends, perhaps the dear- 
est was Daubigny, who is so famous for his quiet landscapes 
with rivers. In his later years Corot became “Pére Corot” 
to his friends, whom he called “mes enfants”; and because 
they did not feel that he had been enough honored for his 
charming works, they gave him a gold medal, which he re- 
ceived with radiant happiness. 

He was always generous in giving, but he did not consider 
this a virtue; for he said that he had more than he needed, 
while others lacked. One New Year’s Day, walking down the 
street, he met an.old beggar. Corot gave him a piece of silver 
and went on for a few steps. Then, suddenly turning, he 
hurried after the man, and put ten silver pieces into his hand, 
saying, “To-day all the world receives presents, so you must 
have yours, too!” 

Corot’s favorite book was “The Imitation of Christ,” and 
there are many things in his life that go to show that it taught 
him how to live. He died in 1875. 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET, THE 
PEASANT-PAINTER 


By IDA PRENTICE WHITCOMB 


N the rough and dangerous coast of Normandy, in north- 

western France, lies the little hamlet of Gruchy. It is in 

a pleasant country, although the waves dash always against 
its granite cliffs. 

Here, in the year 1814, the painter, Jean Francois Millet, 
was born. His parents were sturdy, pious, peasant folk, al- 
ways toiling early and late in the field, in order to raise enough 
to support their little family. And while the parents worked 
out-of-doors the strong-spirited old grandmother presided 
over the household. Francois, her pet grandchild, was named 
for her favorite saint. She used to tell him stories of St. 
Francis, of his deeds of charity, and of his love for every- 
thing that God had made. Sometimes she would rouse the 
child in the morning with, “Wake up, my little Francois, the 
birds have long been singing the glory of our good God!” 
And long years after, when painting his grandmother’s por- 
trait, Millet exclaimed, “I want to paint her soul!” 

A good priest uncle was often a member of the Millet 
household, and he assisted in the boy’s education ; so that when 
only twelve years old Francois enjoyed reading both Vergil 
and the Latin Testament. Indeed, throughout life, these were 
two of his favorite books. 

Francois worked on the farm and studied and sketched ; 
the woods and fields attracted him, the thunder and ocean 
awed him. The prints in the old family Bible were the only 
pictures that he saw, and these he copied on rainy days. He 
drew pictures on everything—the walls and the floor—and 
even upon his sabots or wooden shoes. 

One day when he was about eighteen years old, as he was 
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returning from mass, he was struck by a figure on the road 
before him. It was that of an aged peasant, leaning heavily 
upon his staff as he plodded along. Taking a bit of charcoal 
from his pocket, Francois sketched the figure on a stone wall 
near by. 

The neighbors recognized the likeness, and complimented 
Francois on what he had done. The father, too, was delighted 
with the sketch. Already he had thought much about his 
son’s career, for he was himself an artist at heart, but had 
been obliged to give his life to work in the fields. Perhaps his 
old ambition for himself might now be realized in Francois! 
He would take him to Cherbourg where there were art-mas- 
ters, and see whether his son had talent. 

Francois was delighted with the prospect, and he went with 
his father, carrying some of his sketches. The master was 
charmed with them and agreed to take him as a pupil. So 
Francois bade good-by to his home and went to Cherbourg 
to study art. | 

He worked here until he was recalled by his father’s 
death. Then he felt it his duty to return home and to assist 
on the farm. But his brave mother and grandmother insisted 
that he should go back to Cherbourg and “stick to his art”— 
and he went and worked harder than ever. 

His different masters did not understand his style; but one 
of them was so greatly impressed by his originality that he 
actually interested the mayor and council of the town in Millet, 
and they gave him money to go to Paris. Now he returned 
to Gruchy to bid his family farewell. His grandmother sewed 
all her earnings into his belt, and presented him with a prayer- 
book as her parting gift. 


In Parts 


It was on a cold, snowy night in January, 1837, that our 
young peasant arrived in Paris. It seemed noisy and. lone- 
some, and he was bewildered by the sights and sounds. He 
sought a little inn, and the very next morning started out to 
find the Louvre. He was so afraid of being laughed at that 
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he would not ask the way, and for long he wandered hither 


and thither. 

But when he did find the famous gallery, a great world 
opened before him, and he consecrated himself anew to his 
art-study. He spent days here, just standing before the pic- 
tures that he liked best. These were his companions—so he 
had no need to speak to anyone. Some of the masters of 
whom he was always most fond were Michael Angelo, Titian, 
Rubens, and Poussin. 

Millet knew that he must enter a studio—he had come to 
Paris for that. But he kept putting off the evil day, for he 
was afraid of examinations and of meeting other young men. 
However, he finally decided to become a pupil of Delaroche, 
for he liked his pictures and knew that he was a popular 
teacher. . 

The city-bred students were interested in the arrival of 
the huge, awkward peasant, with his bushy hair, big hands and 
feet, with his accent and rough clothes. They made fun of 
him and nicknamed him “the man of the woods.” What could 
he ever learn about art! But when he shook his fist at them 
they were silenced! 

Millet remained for about two years in this studio—but 
everything seemed artificial to him—he was sure that he 
could never paint the pretty pictures that the Parisians liked. 
Delaroche was kind to him, but he did not understand him. 
Indeed, Miilet was too original to learn much from any 
master. 

After leaving Delaroche’s studio, Millet and a friend set 
up for themselves. Hard years of struggle followed. They 
painted signs and portraits and mythological scenes. -Some- 
times these were sold for very small sums, and sometimes they 
were not sold at all. , 

In the year 1841 Millet went home to Normandy; and 
although he was not able even to support himself, he now 
matried and returned to Paris, taking his delicate wife. She 
lived but a little over two years, but in 1845 he married again. 
This time it was the brave, helpful “Mére Millet,’ who always 
greatly assisted her husband. Often, for weeks together, she 
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would wear the rough peasant dress so as to be ready at his 
call to pose for him. But as time passed, and with a growing 
family to support, the struggle became harder. It was sad to 
see the children hungry, and sometimes the father would sell 
his pictures for just enough to secure bread and shoes for 
them. 

In the Revolution of 1848 Millet, like many another man, 
had to shoulder his musket. What could he do with his art 
in war-time when it was dangerous even to be seen in a field 
with a pencil! Besides the political troubles, cholera threat- 
ened, and he finally decided to leave Paris with his family. 

His friend Jacque had told him of an artist colony living 
in a little hamlet not far away, the name of which ended in 
“zon,” and together they sought the place. Then, later, he 
took his family there. They traveled in a cart as far as the 
highway. Then, mounting his two little girls upon his shoul- 
ders, he trudged ahead. His wife followed with the baby, 
and a servant with a basket of provisions brought up the rear. 


THe Home IN BARBIZON 


Thus the strange procession entered the little hamlet of 
Barbizon, destined to be Millet’s home for the rest of his life. 
He loved his Barbizon days. “Better a thatched cottage here 
than a palace in Paris,” he once said. Here he found his sub- 
ject in the French peasant—the peasant that for all the cen- 
turies had been seen in the fields—but who had ever thought 
of painting him? And how did Millet do it? 

He pictured him patiently doing his work, perhaps plow- 
ing, Or sOWing, or reaping, binding sheaves, or cutting wood 
in the forest. He revealed his large, fine figure, his knotty, 
working hands, his superb strength. 

Millet never saw the gay side of life, but rather the strug- 
gle; he left the sunlight for Breton! There were rarely more 
than three figures in his pictures; there was no unnecessary 
detail; he needed only a field and a peasant! Sometimes, as 
in “The Man with the Hoe,” his pictures were so realistic 
that he was accused of being a socialist; but he replied, “I 
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have never dreamed of being a leader in any cause—I am a 
peasant—only a peasant.” 


His Pictures 


His pictures are really little sermons afield, but they are 
sermons drawn from a patient life of toil; this was the poetry 
that Millet saw every day. One of his best works is “The 
Sower,” who strides along with rhythmic tread, flinging the 
grain into the furrows. “The Angelus” is perhaps Millet’s 
_ masterpiece. We are familiar with the scene. The man has 
dropped his fork, with which he has been turning aside the soil 
to uncover the potatoes which his wife gathers into her bas- 
ket. He stands with uncovered head, and his wife folds her 
hands before her. For they hear the Angelus, the sunset call 
to prayer, as it rings out from the distant tower of Chailly 
church and under the mellow evening sky. Both are rever- 
ently pausing a moment in silent prayer. 

Millet was always retouching his pictures, and he worked 
over “The Angelus” until, as he said, he could hear the bell! 
And sound is always a hard thing to represent. 

Millet was very’ poor when he finished “The Angelus,” 
and he sold it for a few hundred francs. Since his death, 
however, it has brought eight hundred thousand francs, or 
one hundred and sixty thousand dollars. Indeed, since his 
death others of his single works have sold for enough to have 
made the peasant-painter rich. 

Perhaps no other of Millet’s pictures gives us a better idea 
of the deep, earnest feeling which he expressed, in his toiling 
peasants than “The Gleaners,” now in the Louvre. It was 
exhibited at the Salon of 1857, and its soft, harmonious col- 
oring has made it a great favorite. Three gaunt women are 
before us, in green and red and drab coarse homespun gar- 
ments. They wear the peasant sabots, and their close bonnet- 
caps are drawn down over their eyes to protect them from the 
glaring sun of an August day. 

The graceful girlish figure on the left stoops easily, while 
the bowed back of the one on the right reveals a life of 
drudgery. 
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The wheat-field is large, the sky is beautiful, the harvest is 
plentiful. In the distance we see stacks of golden grain. Stray 
ears have been left by the harvesters that the poor may glean 
them as in the Bible days. The three peasants are absorbed 
in their work and they will bear away many golden sheaves. 

Millet sold “The Gleaners” for two thousand francs, or 
four hundred dollars; but later, after his death, it brought 
three hundred thousand francs, or sixty thousand dollars. 

Millet’s peasants form a striking contrast to those of the 
other French peasant-painter, Jules Breton. Breton’s life was 
happy and successful, for his art was so pleasing that his 
pictures everywhere won admiration. Many of his scenes 
are laid in Brittany. His graceful peasants belong in the 
sunlight. They, too, may glean or gather weeds, but they 
never seem really to toil and struggle. 

From curé to humblest worker, whether blessing the grain, 
gossiping, spinning, or listening to the song of the lark, the 
story tells very simply the graceful sentiment of Breton’s life. 

Millet’s life-struggle continued for many years; and yet, 
surrounded by a wife and nine merry children, there must 
have been many happy days. Then he enjoyed a beautiful 
friendship with Rousseau and Diaz and others of the Barbi- 
zon colony. Although most plain and simple, the Millet home 
presided over by “Mere Millet” was always a hospitable one. 

At last the brave, patient waiting was rewarded. The 
peasant was recognized as an art-subject, and in 1868 Millet 
received the beautiful white cross of the Legion of Honor, 
and he was so complimented and feasted in Paris that he was 
glad to slip away to his home. 

Now he and his wife traveled a little. They saw for the 
first time the glorious Alps, and as they looked it is said that 
Millet exclaimed sadly, “They axe beyond my power to paint!” 

In 1870 the Franco-German War laid waste the country 
about Paris; the Fontainebleau-Barbizon colony was scat- 
tered; the Millet family went to Normandy and after a time 
returned to Barbizon. But Millet’s health was broken now, 
and in 1875 he died—all too soon, it seemed, after he had 
obtained recognition. By his own request he had a simple 
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peasant funeral. His neighbors carried the coffin, and his 
_ wife and children walked behind to the cemetery, near the 
little Chailly church, whose spire we see in “The Angelus.” 
Here he was laid by the side of his loved friend Rousseau. 

As we have said, the Barbizon colony was scattered by the 
war. But Rousseau’s home, Millet’s studio, and many other 
places associated with the Bohemian artists yet remain. In- 
deed, there are constant reminders of them in the woods and 
in the little hamlet. 

The peasants sow and reap and glean as in the days of 
Millet; Troyon’s oxen and sheep are still standing in the 
meadow ; Jacque’s poultry are feeding in the barnyard. The 
leaves on Rousseau’s grand old trees are trembling in the for- 
est; Corot’s misty morning is as fresh and soft as ever; while 
Diaz’s ruddy sunsets still penetrate the branches; and the 
peasant pauses daily as the Angelus from the Chailly church 
calls him to silent prayer. 

On a rock near the cow-gate is a bronze plaque which was 
placed there in 1885. Upon it in relief appear the heads of 
Rousseau and Millet—“The Father of Modern French Land- 
scape” and the ‘“Peasant- Painter.” 


“Down sank the great red sun, and in golden, glimmering vapors 
Veiled the light of his face, like the Prophet descending from Sinai. 
Sweetly over the village-the bell of the Angelus sounded.” 

—LOoNGFELLOwW. 
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THE IMPRESSIONISTS 
By WYNFORD DEWHURST 


igen object of Impressionism is to picture an abstract of 
the general aspect of a scene rather than the mere photo- 
graphic delineation of actual observed fact. 

Impressionists draw more by the modeling of the mass 
than by lines and spots. Above all, their endeavor is to ade- 
quately realize the infinitely beautiful, ever-changing effects 
of atmosphere. They affirm the sovereignty of light. 

Modern painters acknowledge that the sun is in fact their 
greatest benefactor, and no longer to be treated as the arch- 
enemy which, until quite recent years, the masters would have 
us believe him to be. 

Before the days of Constable, Bonnington, and Turner, 
you will search the museums in vain for any proof, in the 
works therein, of consideration of light for light’s sake, or 
of any enjoyment or appreciation of the poetry of the sun. 
Following these three Englishmen, and logically developing 
ideas only by them foreshadowed, came the men of 1830 in 
France—Rousseau, Corot, Diaz, Daubigny, Millet, ete.— 
‘whose principal love, however, was for the pearly grays of 
early morn and the mystery of the gloaming, eschewing any 
attempt to represent trees, rocks, seas, rivers, and what not, 
in the full blaze of a noonday sun. 


THE SUN WoRSHIPERS 


Then came other disciples of sun worship—such men as 
Degas, Jongkind, Manet, etc., whose experiments and dis- 
coveries paved the way for the evolution of a new and ex- 
quisite art, which has reached its highest development in the 
works of Monet, Cézanne, Pissarro, Renoir, Mary Cassatt, 
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and many others. No narrow creed is theirs, unbounded is 
the scope of their ambition. Joy and glory in the limitless 
domain of nature, a universal sympathy is one of their most 
distinguishing characteristics. Be their subject found in the 
record of a humble field of cauliflowers, the ambient glow 
of an Alpine sunrise, the ruddy sheen of an orchard’s spoils, 
the livid gloom of a storm-swept ocean, the dull. physiognomy 
of a toil-worn peasant, or the portrait of a society belle, it is 
all alike to them. The world is their dominion, the elements 
their inspiration. 

Just as the pictures of these “Luminarists” are things 
apart, immediately distinguishable, wheresoever met with, so 
is the technical method of their production extraordinary. 
They are consummate draughtsmen, these Impressionists, as 
years of academic study, immense life-sized figure subjects, 
exhibited, at world-renowned salons, innumerable portraits, 
etchings, and pastel-drawings fully attest. They are in every 
way a fully equipped and intellectually capable body of men. 
Firstly they renounced the use of all blacks, browns, or ochre 
colors, retaining only those nearest approaching the prismatic 
tints; the simpler a composition the more it appeals to them, 
while the superfluities, the blots and flaws of nature are 
rigorously suppressed. 


Monet’s PALETTE 


_ Monet’s palette, for instance, is composed as follows: 
Flake and zinc white in equal proportions, three tints of yel- 
low (chrome), vermilion, two tints of madder lake, cobalt 
blue, emerald green, and vert €meraude. “Heavens! what a 
dangerous combination!” exclaim our professional readers. 
Yet pictures painted by these specially prepared colors, in 
the hands of a past master, are to-day as brilliant as the 
moment they left his easel, years ago; so all is well. He uses 
white canvas, and finishes a work as he begins it—“en plein 
air.” 
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great discovery (which alone renders painters forever in- 
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In the utilization of this discovery, extraordinary results 
have been achieved. We see in Impressionist pictures an un- 
conventionalized rendering of nature. We almost feel the 
vibration and palpitation of light and heat; they are fresh, | 
radiant, and sweet as a nosegay of spring flowers, and give | 
a marvelously deceptive appearance of open air and move- 
ment, which must be seen to be believed. 
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SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 
By IDA PRENTICE WHITCOMB 


ORTRAIT-PAINTING had been thus far the favorite 
art in England, and now appeared Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
often called “The Van Dyck of the Eighteenth Century.” 

He was born in the year 1723, in Plympton, Devonshire. 
His father was master of the grammar-school there, and when 
in time little Joshua became his pupil, he determined to give 
him a classical education, and afterward to fit him for the 
medical profession. But to his disappointment Joshua cared 
very little about good lessons, but very much about defaced 
Latin exercises, and whitewashed walls decorated by means of 
burned sticks. 

When the boy was twelve years old he made his first por- 
trait. It appears that one Sunday, while the Rev. Mr. Smart 
was preaching, Joshua, growing tired of the sermon, sketched 
on his thumb-nail the features of the preacher. The service 
over, he hurried away to an old baat-house on the beach; and 
here, taking for his canvas a bit of a sail, he painted upon it 
with common ship-paint the portrait of the Rev. Mr. Smart. 

His “classical education” was soon abandoned; and at the 
age'of seventeen young Reynolds was sent to London to study 
art, under a fashionable teacher named Hudson. After work- 
ing for two or three years he returned to Devonshire, where 
he set up for himself as a portrait-painter. 

Reynolds had a brave young friend, Captain Keppel, who 
was in command of a war-ship; and in 1749 he invited the 
artist to go with him to the Mediterranean Sea. This seemed 
to Reynolds the golden opportunity of his life and so it 
proved. 

How keenly. he enjoyed the voyage over the blue sea, stop- 
ping at various ports, and painting the portraits of the officers! 
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On reaching Italy he left the ship, and remained for three 
years to study art. 

Then he returned to England; and such a change had taken 
place in his ideas of form and color that he came at once into 
the front rank of English portrait-painters. 

Poor Hudson could paint heads well enough—but he was 
never known to place one properly on the shoulders! When 
he looked at one of Reynolds’s portraits, and saw how he 
had departed from the style in which he had taught him, he 
exclaimed sadly, “Why, Reynolds, you don’t paint so well as 
when you left England!” 

Captain Keppel had often described to Reynolds his ship- 
wreck off the coast of France, which took place when he was 
but twenty-one years old, and Reynolds had determined to 
represent the scene. And now, on his return, it was one of his 
first achievements. 

The action takes place just after the shipwreck. The 
young captain is upon a rocky coast; the waves curl about his 
feet, as he steps forward to issue an order for the safety of 
his crew. This animated scene made such a sensation in 
England that its appearance proved the real beginning of 
Reynolds’s fame and fortune. 


* 


FRIENDSHIP WITH Dr. JoHNSON 


Reynolds never cared much for his fellow-artists. But 
instead, we always associate him with a celebrated club which 
was presided over by the brightest literary men of the day. 
Dr, Johnson was its center, while Garrick, Goldsmith, Gibbon, 
Burke, Reynolds, and other men of note, were prominent 
members. We know these men by their writings; and we 
know their faces, too, because Reynolds has preserved them 
for us. 

Dr. Johnson was first attracted to Reynolds by hearing him 
make a remark which showed that he was in the habit of 
thinking for himself; and a lifelong friendship at once sprang 
up between the great lexicographer and the young painter, 

Reynolds lived plainly in London until the year 1760, when 
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he moved into a new house, ever afterward his home. He 
never married, so his sister or his niece usually presided. 

His sister, Miss Frances, was “The Dearest Dear” of Dr. 
Johnson. But she was a nervous woman, and her personality 
always curiously affected her brother. She sometimes made 
copies of his pictures, of which he once said, “They make 
other people laugh—but me cry.” 

Reynolds’s home was a most hospitable one, and for thirty 
years almost every one in London who was prominent in art, 
literature, or politics was included among his guests. His 
dinners were served promptly about five o’clock. It. never 
mattered if the table, laid for seven or eight, was at the last 
moment extended to accommodate fifteen or sixteen—the 
diners must only sit closer! There was often a real need 
for knives and forks and plates and glasses. But that was 
forgotten, because the dinner—or “scramble,” as it was some- 
- times called—did not depend on the viands. It was instead 
“a feast of reason and a flow of soul,’ and Reynolds, the 
genial host, presided most graciously over the noisy and bril- 
liant assemblage. He was very fond of smart society, and 
as Hannah More has said, “he was the idol of every com- 
pany.” 

When he first moved into his handsome house he set up a 
gilt coach painted all over with allegorical figures. In this he 
compelled his sister to take a daily airing, so that “the coach 
might be seen in the public streets.” This shows that Rey- 
nolds knew how to advertise, even though he lived as long 
ago as the eighteenth century. 

As soon as he was sure that he was popular he doubled the 
prices of his portraits—after this always charging twenty-five 
cuineas for a bust, fifty for a half-length figure, and one hun- 
dred for a full-length one. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF Hts Work 


Reynolds painted rapidly, and his brushes had handles 
eighteen inches long. The sitter’s chair, which was rolled 
about on casters, was raised upon a platform. He usually 
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received six sitters daily, and to make the time pass pleasantly, 
he entertained them with stories and recitations. He rarely 
gave them a fixed pose, but they were usually engaged in some 
natural occupation. ; 

He painted so rapidly that sometimes he finished a portrait 
in four hours. He was very industrious, and used to tell his 
pupils that if they wished to become famous they must work 
morning, noon, and night. 

As a colorist, he has always been known for his yellows and 
tawny browns, and for his warm, mellow light. He had a 
theory that blue and green should be used very little, and only 
to set off these warmer colors. It is a great pity that he so 
mixed his colors that many of his pictures are now very much 
faded. 

He greatly admired Rembrandt, Rubens, and Michael 
Angelo, and gained from them many ideas of form and 
coloring. 


THe Royvat ACADEMY 


It was especially through Reynolds’s influence that, in the 
year 1768, the Royal Academy was founded. This was in- 
tended to be an art school for students, with an annual ex- 
hibition for the sale of pictures. 

It was to be presided over by distinguished literary and 
artistic men of the day. Reynolds was the first president ; 
Goldsmith, the professor of ancient history, and Dr. Johnson, 
of ancient literature. For twenty years, Reynolds was closely 
associated with the Royal Academy; and during this time, he 
sent two hundred and forty-four pictures to its different ex- 
hibitions. 

In 1769 he was knighted by King George III, and now 
every year seemed to add to his fame and influence. He had 
already been known for years as the fashionable portrait- 
painter of London, even from the time when he had first 
exhibited his picture of Captain Keppel. 

Another of his most admired early works was the portrait 
of Lady Elizabeth Keppel, in her bridesmaid dress, at the 
marriage of George III. Her costume is of gleaming white 
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and silver. She is about to adorn a statue of Hymen with a 
wreath, and in order to heighten her charms, the wreath is 
being handed to her by a negress. 


His PortTraits oF CHILDREN 


Sir Joshua had a special gift for the portrayal of children, 
luring them: to interest with toys and tricks. He revealed 
very naturally their sweet, innocent charm. His little people 
are simply dressed, though most of them are really lords and 
ladies. 

Among them, curly-haired “Lady Gertrude Fitzpatrick” 
appears, clasping a bunch of grapes. ‘“Red-haired Robinetta,” 
with a robin perched upon her shoulder, assumes a most grace- 
ful attitude. The pose of sweet “Simplicity” is also perfect. 
Simple, of course, as her name implies—but how dignified! 

In striking contrast to these well-poised maidens, the baby 
Duchess of Gloucester rolls upon the greensward with her 
fluffy dog. What a round chubby face hers is, circled by the 
neat frilled cap! 

“Little Miss Bowles” sits on the edge of the wood, hugging 
her dog. She gazes so gleefully out of the canvas that we are 
sure the artist is winning her by some merry story. Then 
there is the sweet timid little “Strawberry Girl.” Sir Joshua 
loves her best of all—perhaps because she was his favorite 
little niece Offy; or because he felt that this picture was one 
of the best which he ever painted. 

This turbaned little maid steals shyly along, her hands 
folded demurely on her breast. Her red lips and the straw- 
berries in her pottle, form a pretty contrast to the tawny 
brown shades of the background. 

In looking at “The Angels’ -Heads,” we perhaps do not 
realize at first that all the heads belong to just one little 
maiden—the golden-haired daughter of Lord William Gordon. 
She was so fascinating that Sir Joshua could not decide to 
paint her in any one position; so he finally grouped five .differ- 
ent views of her face, added wings, and five graceful little 
cherubs, in most delicate coloring, appear upon the canvas. 
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How charming a child’s play-room would be simply hung 
with prints copied from Sir Joshua’s children! 

When he was painting the great portrait group of the 
Marlborough family, little Lady Anne, aged four, was brought 
in, and clinging to her nurse she cried, “I won’t be painted!” 
In order to comfort her, Sir Joshua put into the hand of her 
sister, Lady Charlotte, a gigantic classic mask, and this ap- 
pears in the stately scene. 


His Famity Groups 


Besides his children, some of his family groups are greatly 
admired. One of the most superb of these is “Lady Cock- 
burn and her Children.” When it was uncovered at the annual 
exhibition of the Royal Academy, in 1774, the painters saluted 
the graceful lady by clapping their hands. 

Lady Cockburn is seated in a portico, playing with her 
three frolicsome boys. At their back is a fluttering red cur- 
tain, and at the side, in. gorgeous feathers, appears Sir Joshua’s 
favorite macaw ; for it was a fashion in those days to introduce 
a bird into a portrait. 

At this time, Mrs. Siddons was the finest actress in Lon- 
don. Someone had called her “The Tragic Muse,” and in 
this character Sir Joshua painted her portrait. When he first 
led the lady to her throne-like chair he said to her, “Ascend 
your undisputed throne—bestow on me some idea of ‘The 
Tragic Muse’!’ “Upon which,” as she says, “I walked up 
the steps and seated myself!” In the portrait, she looks as 
if she were gazing off into space and seeking an inspiration. 
Crime and Remorse stand behind her. 

Like other portrait-painters, Sir Joshua often found his 
suggestion in the figures which Michael Angelo painted on the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, and in his “Mrs. Siddons” he 
probably -recalled the figure of Isaiah. 

When he finished he inscribed his name upon the gown of 
“The Tragic Muse,” and complimented her by saying, “I 
could not lose the opportunity of sending my name down to 
posterity on the hem of your garment.” 
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“Little Miss Bowles,” “The Angels’ Heads,” “Lady Cock- 
burn,” and “Mrs. Siddons,” are to-day among the best pre- 
served of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s pictures. Among his sitters 
were many noble lords and ladies, in dark rich coloring—rivals 
in beauty and elegance. He excelled also in other kinds of 
pictures, but they show less talent. 


His Hosts or FriENDS 


Sir Joshua had hosts of friends. Garrick, the actor, 
Burke, the orator, and Ramsay, the poet-painter, were among 
his most frequent guests. To him Goldsmith dedicated his 
“Deserted Village.” 

It is a simple, touching dedication, closing with the follow- 
ing words: “You can gain nothing from my admiration, as I 
am ignorant of your art, but I must be indulged in following 
my affections. The only dedication I ever made was to my 
brother, because I loved him better than any other man. He 
is since dead. Permit me to inscribe this poem to you.” 

It is said that on the day before Dr. Johnson died he made 
of Sir Joshua three requests: To forgive him thirty pounds 
which he had lent him; not to paint on Sunday; and to read 
the Scriptures daily. Sir’ epee promised and remembered 
his promises. 

Sir Joshua never cared much for the society of women; 
but for the artist Angelica Kauffmann he seemed at one time 
to feel a tender attachment. She sat to him as “Miss Angel,” 
and she said of him, “Sir Joshua is one of my kindest friends ; 
as a proof of his admiration for me, he has asked me to sit for 
my picture, and in return I am to paint his!” 

Besides painting, Sir Joshua wrote valuable discourses on 
art, which were read before the Royal Academy. The last one 
ended with a noble panegyric on Michael Angelo, “the mighty 
one,” whom he had worshiped throughout his own career, 
and he closed as follows: “I should desire that the last words 
I should pronounce in this Academy and from this place 
might be the name of Michael Angelo.” 
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PuHysIcaAL TROUBLES 


Sir Joshua, when a young man in Italy, had caught a cold 

which resulted in deafness, and for many years he was obliged 
to use an ear-trumpet. Although this was hard, he always 
felt that it gave him one advantage: for whenever he did not 
enjoy the conversation, he simply dropped his trumpet and 
took snuff ! 
As he grew older, his sight troubled him, until, losing en- 
tirely the use of one eye, he feared lest he should he totally 
blind. Added to these troubles, a slight shock of paralysis 
saddened his last days. 

He died in the year 1792. His funeral was one of the most 
magnificent seen in England in the eighteenth century; and 
he was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral, near the tomb of Sir 
Christopher Wren. 

When Goldsmith died he left an unfinished epitaph which 
he had dedicated to Reynolds. It is a true word-picture of 
the “Prince of Portrait-painters,’ written by the hand of a 
loving friend. It runs in this wise: 


“Here Reynolds is laid, and to tell you my mind, 
He has not left a wiser, nor better behind; 
His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand, 
His manners were gentle, complying, and bland; 
Still born to improve us in every part, 
His pencil our faces, his manners our heart; 
To coxcombs averse; yet most civilly steering, 
When they judged without skill, he was still hard of hearing, 
When they talked of their Raphaels, Correggios, and stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff.” 


GAINSBOROUGH 
By IDA PRENTICE WHITCOMB 


HERE is an amusing story told of a young artist who, 
while drawing a pear-tree, discovered a man’s head 
concealed among the branches; and before the thief could 
escape, the boy had sketched his face into the picture. When 
the picture was exhibited, the man was recognized, and also 
the talent of the boy who had so suddenly brought him into 
notice. 

Whether this “Tom Pear-tree” sketch is traditional or 
not, it is certainly very characteristic of young Thomas Gains- 
borough, of whom it is told, for he was always drawing land- 
scapes and faces. 

He was born in Sudbury, in the county of Suffolk, in the 
year 1727. As a boy he did not care for school; his study 
was the book of nature, which he always kept wide open be- 
fore him. 

Whenever he had a holiday he spent it in sketching the 
bushes and hedgerows and clumps of trees in the neighbor- 
hood—he knew them every one. 

His family consulted together, and it was determined that 
the youth had talent, and must be sent to London to study 
art. So to London he went; but after an absence of three 
years, he returned to enjoy the fresh fields and meadows that 
lay about his home. 

Just here another story appears—a bit doubtful, like “Tom 
Pear-tree,” but they go well together. One day, while Gains- 
borough was quietly sketching in the woods, a lovely maiden 
stepped suddenly from behind a thicket, right into his picture 
and into his heart. 

But however it all happened, he did fall in love, and was 
married when he was but nineteen years old to a girl a year 
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younger than himself. The youthful pair went to live at 
Ipswich, and here Gainsborough painted landscapes and por- 
traits, but for very small fees. After remaining at Ipswich 
for fifteen years, he was advised by a good friend named 
Thicknesse to remove to Bath, and here better fortune awaited 
him. ; 
SUCCESS 

For Bath was at this time the most fashionable watering- | 
place in England. Wealthy people came here to amuse them- 
selves and to drink medicinal water, and they had always | 
plenty of time to sit for their portraits. Gainsborough became 
at once successful, and the celebrities that flocked to the 
famous resort appeared one by one upon his canvases. 

Moreover, in the wealthy homes in Bath, he found pictures 
by Titian and Van Dyck, and Rembrandt and Murillo. These 
he was allowed to copy, and in doing this, naturally he im- 
proved his style. Of these painters Van Dyck was always 
his favorite. . 

Gainsborough was of a very social disposition, and music 
was the passion of his life. The Bath musicians became his 


best friends, and taught him to play upon different instru- 
ments. 


His GENEROSITY 


While he was living in Bath the Royal Academy was 
formed in London, and he began to send pictures to its annual 
exhibitions and sales. Wiltshire, the carrier who took these 
up to London, was so fond of Gainsborough that he would 
take no pay for the carriage except “a little picture”; and 
the “little pictures” that Gainsborough gave him would be 
to-day worth many thousands of dollars. 

Indeed, Gainsborough was always recklessly generous with 
his work. He sometimes gave a picture in return for a very 
small kindness, perhaps for a favorite air on a fiddle, or free 
admission to a theater, or an invitation to dine. 

Finally, in the year 1774, he determined to remove with 
his family to London, and here he became a rival of Sir 
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Joshua Reynolds. Indeed, some wealthy people sat to them 
both. 


A Roya FAVORITE 


Political strife at this time ran very high. Sir Joshua 
was a Whig, and Gainsborough a Tory; and as the King, 
George III, belonged to the Tory party, Gainsborough was 
called to court to paint the royal family. They became so 
fond of him that, notwithstanding court. etiquette, he was 
admitted to the palace at any hour. It was thought that he 
was the only one who could make old Queen Charlotte look 
beautiful. 

The King said to him one day: “Doubtless portraiture is 
a tantalizing art—no pleasing your sitters, hey! All wanting 
to be Venuses and Adonises, hey! Well, Mr. Gainsborough, 
since you have taken to portraiture, I suppose every one wants 
your landscapes, hey! Is it not so?” “Entirely so, your 
Majesty,” was Gainsborough’s courtly reply. 

Naturally, the honors paid Gainsborough by the royal 
family gave him added popularity. However, he refused to 
be patronized. 

One day he heard a nobleman asking at his door whether 
“that fellow” Gainsborough had finished his likeness. Imagine 
the nobleman’s surprise, on entering the studio, to see Gains- 
borough furiously dash a brushful of paint across the face on 
the canvas, and to hear him exclaim, ‘Where is that fellow 
now!” Gainsborough lost by this act one hundred guineas, 

Many other stories prove that he was impulsive, easily 
irritated, and sometimes rough in manner; yet he was really 
a generous and kind-hearted man. 

When he was weary of working on portraits in the city he 
hastened away to the country and gave himself up to sketching 
the landscapes he loved. Once he found a wild, handsome, 
little barefooted boy named Jack Hill, who appears in some of 
his pictures. He adopted the boy, but Jack could not bear the 
confinement of city life and ran away. 

- Gainsborough lived happily, and during his last years very 


quietly, with his family, and he died in 1788, 
XII—30 
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» 
Quatities oF His Works 


It is difficult to know just where to place him in art; for 
some honor him more as a portrait-painter, and others as a 
landscape painter. As the former, his spirit is gentle and 
poetic, and he puts much soul into his faces. His coloring 
is soft and cool, in contrast to that of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
which is rich and warm. His textures are carefully painted, 
and a real luster is seen on his ribbons and gems. But his 
work is unequal; for unless he felt in perfect touch with his 
sitters he never painted them well. 

One of his most successful portraits is that of the Hon. 
Mrs. Graham. She was but nineteen when she sat to Gains- 
borough, and died when she was thirty-five years old. Her 
husband was inconsolable. He could not look at the lifelike 
portrait, and he had the end of the room where it hung 
walled up. 

Half a century later, in making some repairs, the picture 
was discovered, fresh and brilliant, and by its side were the 
little blue slippers that the lady had worn when she was 
painted. This portrait is now in the National Gallery in 
Edinburgh. 

One of Gainsborough’s best known portraits is that of the 
Duchess of Devonshire, who was at this time a queen in 
society. Although the costumes of Van Dyck’s day were go- 
ing out of fashion, hers is very picturesque. Her hair is 
curled and powdered after the manner of the day, and her 
large hat is ornamented with ostrich-plumes. 

A story is told of some noble ladies who searched London 
in vain to find plumes as long as those worn by the Duchess. 
In despair, they appealed to an undertaker, and in pity for 
them he sold the feathers which had been upon his hearse. 

Gainsborough was very fond of painting boys, and among 
his pictures are a “Pink Boy” and a “Blue Boy.” The latter, 
Master Buttall, is a dark-haired youth of about fifteen. A 
harmonious blue coloring pervades the whole picture. It is 
in London, in possession of a member of the Grosvenor family 
—the present Duke of Westminster. 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds had a theory that blue and green 
should not be much used in a picture. Gainsborough was 
very fond of both colors, and perhaps he painted this charming 
boy to refute Sir Joshua’s idea. 

He was very fond of the drama; and it was a delight to him 
to receive Mrs. Siddons as a sitter the same year that she sat 
to Sir Joshua. The picture shows the marked contrast in the 
style of the two artists. 

Sir Joshua represented her as “The Tragic Muse”; Gains- 
borough, as the lady paying a visit. One picture is superb 
and dramatic—the other graceful and harmonious. 

Garrick, the famous actor, was constantly sitting for his 
pictures to the different artists of the day. Gainsborough was 
very fond of him, and he was greatly pleased when Mrs. Gar- 
rick told him that he had painted the very best likeness of her 
Davy. This was indeed a compliment, for Garrick’s expres- 
sion was most difficult to catch. He was such a mimic that 
even when sitting he was always changing his countenance, 
either squinting or laughing, or bloating or withering his 
features. 

There were many other portrait-painters at this time—as 
Lawrence, Ramsay, Opie, Raeburn, Hoppner—and all stimu- 
lated the growth of English art. 

Landscapes were not fashionable at this time. Gains- 
borough hung the hall leading to his studio with rows of land- 
scape-pictures. But as his sitters passed by, they scarcely 
even glanced at them. 

“People won’t buy ’em, you know,” he once said, “I’m 
a landscape-painter, and yet they come to me for portraits.” 
But to-day Gainsborough is honored as the first real interpreter 
of English rural scenery and English genre. 

He saw beauty in the simplest thing—a sunny nook, a 
winding lane, a hay-cart, or a thatched cottage. His charm of 
color was seen in a dewy morning or in a golden sunset; and 
his landscapes are enlivened with horses and cattle, rustic lads 
and lasses, and sometimes just a solitary laborer. He seemed 
to see nature as a whole rather than in detail; so perhaps 
to-day he would be called an Impressionist. 


CONSTABLE 
By IDA PRENTICE WHITCOMB 


OHN CONSTABLE was Gainsborough’s successor as a 
i landscape-painter ; and as his birthplace is but fourteen 
miles distant, both looked out upon the same quiet, lovely - 
scenery. Constable was but twelve years old when Gains- 
borough died. He was a miller’s son, and for a time was 
“a handsome young miller” himself. His studio, too, was in 
the open air, and he drew his earliest inspiration from the 
beauties of the Stour River, upon which his father’s mill was 
located. He loved as a child to loiter upon its banks. “These 
scenes made me a painter, and I am grateful,” he said, and he 
showed his gratitude when later he became a painter; for he 
laid his finest scenes upon the banks of this river, and about 
the picturesque old mill which he always loved to recall. 

He understood its construction so perfectly that his brother 
once said of him, “When I look at a mill painted by John, I 
know that it will go round.” Asa miller, he must have watched 
the clouds and the changes in the weather, always looking for 
the right wind to make the sail whiz. 

In thus watching, he learned to paint the clouds; and often 
he made studies of these alone, dating each sketch, and noting 
upon it the time of day and the direction of the wind. 

In his landscapes we may almost see their movement and 
the trees shaken by the breezes. An artist, in looking at some 
of his pictures representing showery weather, once said, “Con- 
stable makes me call for my greatcoat and umbrella.” 

Constable, like Gainsborough, enjoyed simple things—a 
cornfield, a village, a river, a dreary meadow, the hornless 
cattle of Suffolk, and like Wouverman, he often introduced a 
white horse. In those days, many invented stiff figures to put 
into their landscapes; but Constable often waited until some 
one passed by and so went naturally into the picture. 
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He did for the cultivated landscape of England what Gains- 
borough had done for the rural scenery. His detail is more 
perfect than that of Gainsborough; his trees are greener, his 
skies are bluer, and Nature, as he shows her, seems living. Be- 
cause of this, he has ever since been called “The Father of 
English Landscape.” If Gainsborough was an Impressionist, 
surely Constable was a Realist. 

Constable was a great admirer of Claude, “The Prince and 
Poet of French Landscape,” and the French greatly admired 
Constable and bought his pictures. It was not until after he 
had been presented with two medals in Paris that he was ad- 
mitted in London to full membership in the Royal Academy. 
Indeed, he was never fully appreciated in his own country. 

His house was filled with his pictures, and he gave free ex- 
hibitions of them, but he could not easily sell them. He was 
_ always so anxious about money matters that a friend once said 
to him, “Whatever you do, Constable, get rid of anxiety.” 
He died in the year 1837, and fifty years later his pictures 
were bequeathed by his family to the English nation. 

Landscape-painting has made great progress since the days 
of Gainsborough and Constable. How wonderfully the mod- 
ern painter has interpreted the charms of nature all the world 
over! But the pictures of these old masters, though in com- 
parison with modern works they seem stiff and faded and 
cracked, have had great influence on the later art. 

The English must always gratefully recall that little corner 
of Suffolk, whose quiet charms inspired Gainsborough and 
Constable to make landscape-painting known in England. 


“The poem hangs on the berry-bush 
When comes the poet’s eye; 
The street begins to masquerade 
When Shakespeare passes by.” 
—WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


TURNER 
By IDA PRENTICE WHITCOMB 


URNING away from the fresh Suffolk meadows, our 

next point of interest is a narrow dingy house, in nar- 

row dingy Maiden Lane, in London. Here the Turner family 

lived, and the front room on the ground floor was the barber- 
shop of the father, William Turner. 

The family was small. It consisted of the cheery, loqua- 
cious little father, and his wife, a woman of most unreason- 
able temper—and Billy, their son, who was born in 1774. We 
have little to do with the mother, for very early in Billy’s life 
she became insane and was sent away to an asylum. 

William Turner, the father, had a good business, not only 
in shaving, but in dressing hair, and in making and curling and 
powdering the wigs of the gentry of his day. 

Billy and his father were inseparable companions; and in 
this connection a pleasant story is told of the little fellow when 
he was but five or six years of age. One day he accompanied 
his father to the home of a rich silversmith. While the barber 
was powdering the wig of his grand patron, the boy, seated 
in a high chair, was absorbed in gazing at the figure of a ram- 
pant lion, mounted upon a silver salver. The child was silent 
on the way home; but when he appeared at the tea-table, he 
exhibited a large sheet of paper, on which he had drawn from 
memory a very fair copy of the lion. 

Unlike other parents of whom we have read, William 
Turner was wild with delight, for he knew now that some time 
Billy would be a painter. And what a true prophet he proved 1 
for Turner stands to-day as a great English landscape-painter. 

As the years went on, Billy was allowed to associate with 
the sailors, wandering all day at his own sweet will along the 
banks of the Thames, and under London Bridge, and in and 
out among the shipping. Perhaps this was not a good life for 
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a little boy; but he loved the river, he studied all about the 
ships, and he sat and watched the play of light and shadow 
over the sails and over the water, on sunny and on misty days, 
always drawing the things he saw. 

Presently in the barber-shop, among the wigs and frizzes, 
appeared little sketches with a small price marked on each one. 
When William was ten years old, his father sent him to a 
school at Brentford, and he boarded in the family of his uncle, 
who was a butcher. Here, in the country, he found great 
delight in wandering in the open fields, and sketching birds 
and trees and flowers upon the leaves of his books. 

If one might put into a single gallery all the exercise-books 
defaced by various young artists of whom we have been read- 
ing, what a unique collection of specimens of youthful genius 
that gallery would contain! And Turner’s pictures would 
surely be among the best; for two of his drawings were ex- 
hibited in the Royal Academy when he was but twelve years 
old. 

After Brentford, he was sent to school at Margate, a beau- 
tiful village in the breezy county of Kent. Here, for the first 
time, he saw the sea. He found a keen fascination in watch- 
ing and sketching sunshine and cliffs and water. He also 
struggled with Latin exercises, and learned some of the his- 
tory and mythology which he afterward embodied in his pic- 
tures. Margate was a delight to the boy, and very often, in 
later years, he came back to pass a holiday here. 

All this time, the brave, merry little barber up in London 
was earning money as fast as he could, to give William a fine 
education. “For William is to be a painter, you know,” was 
always his reply to his patrons when they asked about his 
son’s future. 

On William’s return from Margate, he tried to study per- 
spective; but he was very dull at this—he never could under- 
stand about exact figures like circles and triangles. So his 
teacher suggested that his father:should not waste any more 
money on art; but, instead, should try to make of William 
either a cobbler or a tailor. He next attempted to study 
architecture; but his teacher in this kindly advised his father 
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to place him in the school of the Royal Academy. This was 
where he really belonged, and after he entered it all went 
well. . 


STUDYING AT THE RoyAL ACADEMY 


And in the Royal Academy his art-life really commenced, 
for his masters at once recognized his genitis. He later be- 
came a member, then an associate; and during his whole life 
he was devoted to the best interests of the Academy. 

Tom Girtin, the artist, who was one of the originators of a 
fine school of water-color painting in England, was the friend 
of his youth. In the country they sketched together; and in 
the city they earned small sums of money by coloring pictures 
for fruit-sellers, and by putting skies and foreground into 
architectural pictures. Girtin died when he was but twenty- 
seven. Turner greatly mourned his loss; but recognizing his 
genius, he said, “Had Tom Girtin lived, I should have starved!” 

Later in life, Turner had other close friends. Among them 
were Moore and Rogers, the poets, and Chantrey, the famous 
sculptor. At one time he had the good fortune to be a pupil 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and to copy portraits in his studio; 
but Sir Joshua died before the young artist could become much 
interested in his style. 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE AND HABITS 


When he was eighteen years old he began to make the 
pedestrian excursions which all his life he heartily enjoyed. 
He was a stout, clumsy little fellow, and he never cared how 
he looked. He wore an ill-fitting suit, and his luggage tied up 
in a handkerchief was slung over his shoulder on a cane. 
Sometimes he carried a small valise, and an old umbrella, the 
handle of which could be converted into a fishing-rod, for 
Turner dearly loved both hunting and fishing. 

He usually walked from twenty to twenty-five miles a day, 
and on his tramps nothing escaped his attention. Whatever 
he specially liked, he sketched; and then, afterward, aided by 
his wonderful memory, he filled it in and a picture appeared. 
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His sketch-book was always a curiosity, for it contained stich 
a variety of things. He even jotted down his expenses, and 
the local gossip which he heard. 

He traveled first over England, and later over other coun- 
tries, always looking for picturesque scenery. He preferred 
to travel alone, and because of this has been called “The 
Great Hermit of Nature.” 

It was on his return from one of these expeditions that he 
found that the girl to whom he was betrothed was engaged to 
another ; and somehow the knowledge of this seemed to change 
his whole character from a happy hopefulness to a morose 
and miserly disposition. Indeed, from this time his two pur- 
poses seemed to be—to paint and to lay up money. 

For some years Turner taught drawing. He had always 
excellent illustrations, but he was too impatient with stupid 
pupils, and too blunt and rude to suit fashionable ones. 

Then, in 1808, he was made professor of perspective in the 
Royal Academy, and for thirty years he held the position. 
At first he delivered lectures on the subject, but they were not 
successful. His sentences were confused and tedious, and he 
spoke in a mumbling tone. Once he mounted the platform, 
and after fumbling in his pocket he exclaimed in consterna- 
tion, “Gentlemen, I’ve been and left my lecture in the hackney- 
coach !” 


HomeE-LIiFE 


After living in different places in London, the last forty 
years of Turner’s life were spent in a cheerless house in Queen 
Anne Street. The roof leaked—the doors were shaky. Dust 
and cobwebs and dampness abounded, and tailless Manx cats 
roamed everywhere at will. But this house was full of 
sketches, proofs of engravings, and rare paintings. 

The huge powdered wigs had now gone out of fashion, 
and the barber lived with his son. He took charge of the 
affairs of the frugal household, and he always prepared the 
canvases and later varnished them. “Father begins and finishes 
all my pictures,” Turner said. 

Turner had also for fifteen years a country home at 
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Twickenham. Here he lived a rural life. He had a boat and 
a gig and an old horse. He was devoted to birds, and the boys 
nicknamed him “Old Blackbirdy,’”’ because he protected their 
nests. He kept in the house models of full-rigged ships, and 
in his jungle of a garden he raised aquatic plants, to put into 
his pictures. 

But he finally sold the place—perhaps because his friends 
had found him out, and he was too miserly to entertain very 
often; but the reason that he gave was, “Dad was always 
working in the garden and catching cold.” The two were 
devoted to each other, and it goes without saying that the 
barber was truly proud of his painter son. Turner mourned 
very deeply when, in 1830, his father died. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF Hts Works 


Now let us see what kind of pictures this eccentric genius 
was painting that made him so famous. His earlier works 
were usually in water-colors and his later ones in oils. He 
worked very rapidly, and his touch was clear and firm. He 
never cared much for correct form, but for color—the glories 
of sea and sky, and brilliant atmospheric effects. 

Sometimes he would use a sponge, with which he could 
quickly produce foam or an aérial effect. Sometimes with his 
thumb-nail he would tear up a sea! No one has ever painted 
like him, and no other landscape-painter has left such a variety 
of scenes. 

Gainsborough and Constable made one little corner of 
Suffolk immortal; but to know Turner, we must travel over 
Europe; among the beauties of England, Scotland, and the 
Rhine, with their stately cathedrals and ruined castles ; among 
the noble rivers of France; and over the Alps with their gla- 
ciers bathed in rosy light. 

We must realize, too, the fallen grandeur of Greece and 
Rome, and of Venice and Carthage. We must admire and 
wonder at the majesty of the ocean and the splendor of the 
sky. 


Turner never made an exact reproduction of a scene, but 
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he painted it in a poetic and visionary spirit. His pictures are 
difficult to understand ; for it is not possible for others to look 
at them from his point of view, and no other painter has ever 
provoked such discussion as to his merits. Some call his works 
vague and meaningless—mere daubs and splashes of color; 
while others try hard to catch Turner’s impression. “Nothing 
but daubs!” exclaimed a noble lord; but later, catching the 
true effect, he added, “Painting, so it is!” 

A lady once said to him, “I find, Mr. Turner, that in copying 
one of your paintings, touches of red, blue, and yellow appear 
all through the work.” To which Turner replied, “Well, don’t 
you see that yourself in nature? Because, if you don’t, Heaven 
help you!” 

Once, after painting a summer evening, he thought that 
the picture needed a dark spot in front by way of contrast; 
so he cut out a dog from black paper and stuck it on. That 
paper dog still appears in the picture! 

Another time he painted “A Snow-storm at Sea.” Some 
critics called the picture “Soap-suds and Whitewash.” Turner, 
who had been for hours lashed to the mast of a ship in order 
to catch the proper effect, was naturally much hurt by the 
criticism. “What would they have!” he exclaimed. “I won- 
der what they think a storm is like. I wish they’d been 
in it!” 

Ruskin was a great admirer of Turner, and in his “Modern 
Painters” he has taught others to see his pictures aright. He 
feels that only the keenest light or a magnifying-glass can 
reveal all their excellences. 

The picture upon which Ruskin would stake the painter’s 
immortality is “The Slave Ship.” This is now in Boston. It 
represents a ship laboring in a terrible storm at sea. The 
ocean is heaving in two ridges—the sunset splendor falls upon 
the trough between them. The slave-traders are throwing 
overboard the dead and dying slaves, and their manacles float 
upon the water. Cold, dark night is gathering. 

Turner was very fond of his own pictures, and sometimes 
after selling one he would go about dejectedly saying, “I’ve 
lost one of my children.” The one that he loved best of all 
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was “The Fighting Téméraire.” This he would never sell, 
and at his death it was bequeathed to the nation. 


“Tre FIGHTING TEMERAIRE” 


Many years before he painted it he had gone down to Ports- 
mouth one day to see Nelson’s fleet come in, after the glorious 
victory of Trafalgar. The “Téméraire” was pointed out to 
him—a battleship that had very proudly borne the English 
flag, for during the battle, it had run in between two French 
frigates and captured them both. 

And then, between thirty and forty years later, he lingered 
. one afternoon on the banks of the Thames. As he looked over 
the water, he saw the grand old hulk being towed down the 
river by a noisy little tug to be broken up at Deptford. 
“There’s a fine subject!’ he exclaimed as he looked at the 
heroic ship that had known many glorious years; and in his 
thought he compared it to “a battle-scarred warrior borne to 
the grave.” 

Then he painted the picture. The glow of the setting sun 
irradiates the scene and bids farewell to the old ship. Twilight 
is coming on, and the new moon has just risen in its pearly 
light. It is a pathetic picture—a magnificent bit of dramatic 
painting. It was in such pictures, rather than in words, that 
Turner was eloquent, and he, has sometimes been named 
“The Master of Sunsets and Waves.” 

As he grew older his style became weaker and his touch 
more extravagant. His later pictures are greatly faded and 
cracked. 

Apart from his paintings, Turner illustrated several books, 
and established a new school of English engraving. He also 
‘made a book of studies—‘‘Liber Studiorum,” it is called. This 
is a roll of engravings, representing scenes in various parts of 
the world. They illustrate the principles of composition as 
applied to larndscape-painting, and they are of the utmost 
value to art-students. 

Turner would have liked to become president of the Royal 
Academy, but he was not fitted for such a position. The 
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King did not care for him, and so he was never knighted. 
However, he grew very rich from the sale of his paintings 
and engravings. To-day his pictures sell for. fabulous prices. 


THE CLose or Hits LIFE 


He worked faithfully for sixty years, exhibiting pictures at 
forty-five of the annual exhibitions of the Royal Academy ; 
but to that of the year 1851 no pictures were sent, and it 
was found that the artist had disappeared, leaving orders 
that no one was to be admitted to his house in Queen Anne 
iret, 

Turner’s health was failing, so -his friends were naturally 
very anxious. After a time, his old housekeeper, by following 
a clue, traced him to a little cottage at Chelsea, by the Thames. 
Here, very ill, he was living under an assumed name. The 
faithful woman summoned his friends. They found that he 
was fast sinking, and he died here in a small room, over- 
looking the river that was his first love. 

Many celebrated men attended his funeral, and at his own 
request he was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral, near Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

How strangely his life contrasted with the splendor of his 
works! On opening his will, it was found that the money 
which he Had so carefully hoarded was to be called “Turner’s 
Fund,” and used to assist poor artists in obtaining an educa- 
tion. So let us now, in justice, call Turner a generous rather 
than a miserly man! 

But the will, like his conversation, was confused and un- 
certain, and it was disputed by his family. So a large part of 
the money that had been saved for charity was divided among 
relatives for whom the painter had never cared. His pictures, 
however, he left to the nation; and an annuity was retained 
by the Royal Academy to assist six poor artists. 

To visit Turner’s shrine, we must enter the National Gal- 
lery in London, and pause before the pictures which this 
“Prince and Poet of English Landscape Painting” has be- 
queathed-to his country. It is the most valuable collection that 
England had ever received from one of her painters. 


THE PRE-RAPHAELITES 
By FORD MADOX -HUEFFER 


HE problem of the artist is indeed a bewildering one. 
For, on the one hand, skill in rendering is gained only 
by evolving rules for the manipulation of materials. But, as 
if to set this at once at naught, the only possibility of evolving 
a really vital art seems to lie in utterly ignoring those rules 
once they are evolved. It is as if one should with infinite care 
in the placing of each card build up a tall card-house, and 
then cry out that the only way to build a house of cards is 
to shake the table and begin in quite another way—because 
one is sick and tired of the house once it is built. That, no 
doubt, is the true statement of the problem. 
The grand style painters really had evolved a method, 
mathematical and precise, of building up excellent pictures, 
so that anyone who had a certain minimum of manual skill 
and of docility might erect, as it were, a very creditable house 
of cards, surely, and with a nice confidence. And then—the 
world was tired of these houses. For it is certain that the 
world was tired of them, otherwise they would not have been 
so easily swept away by ten pictures and a few small statues. 
They had—these masterpieces—a uniform and seductive 
quality of brownness: a rich hue: a “body,” as it were. That 
gave charm, repose, and a sort of respectability. Someone 
discovered that you could attain to that brown coloration by 
painting upon a rich brown preparation; therefore, everyone 
painted upon such preparations. The great masters used in 
their pictures shadow and light in the proportion of four to 
one. Henceforth—and what could be more logical—every pic- 
ture with any pretentions to being a masterpiece must be 
painted upon a brown ground, and must contain four parts of 
shadow to each one of light. 
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Then came in the Pre-Raphaelites. These young men— 
who later carried their disregard of the immortals of prece- 
dent to the extent of compiling for themselves a list of im- 
mortals commencing with Jesus Christ and ending with Alfred 
Tennyson—were born all within a year or so of each other 
in the twenties of the last century. The times, as I have said, 
were ripe for revolt, and, had the Pre-Raphaelites not come 
when they did, their places would almost inevitably have been 


supplied by other young men. As it was, we may say that 


Hunt was a revolutionist simply because he was. tempera- 
mentally unable to paint in the older manner, and D. G. 
Rossetti because he was too lazy to learn it. Millais, upon the 
whole, may be said to have been never a Pre-Raphaelite in 
any very earnest spirit. Pre-Raphaelism was, in his brilliant 
and delightful career, a mere episode; it was as if he were, 
for a moment, a swallow flitting through a great hall, in and 
out and done with it. Before its inception he had already 
had a brilliant career; after its death he had another. Per- 
haps he gained something from its discipline; perhaps he did 
not; we cannot tell. Subsequently, at different periods, he 
expressed alternately regret for having had to do with the 
Brotherhood, or regret for having abandoned it. 

But with Hunt, Pre-Raphaelitism was a matter of grim 
earnest; it was at once a faith and a means of justification. 
So it remains to him; he could never have painted otherwise 
than as the Brethren painted, he could never have conquered 
the world, had not, to its limited extent, the Brotherhood 
proved justified of its existence. 


THE BROTHERHOOD 


Seven men formed the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhcod. In 
the beginning they were united by the common bond of oppo- 
sition to the then constituted authorities, and their one maxim 
was, “Death to Slosh.”” Slosh was the easy Academic handling 
of all the self-satisfied practitioners of the day. 

For already they had pronounced the doctrine that a pic- 
ture must enshrine some worthy idea. It was not sufficient 
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that it’ should be well painted. Thus quickly had they re- 
verted to one at least of the doctrines of the grand style, and 
set themselves back, as it were, to the days before Gainsbor- 
ough existed. They had, in fact, missed thus early the road 
along which modern art was traveling. It was, I think, Monet 
who said: “The principal person in a picture is the light”; the _ 
Pre-Raphaelites had by 1849 arrived at the conclusion that the 
principal person in a picture was the incident pointing a — 
moral. ‘ 
In painting upon wet white, Hunt and Millais were easily 
first, and Hunt claims that with that discovery they had 
surprised the secret of the early and great painters. Perhaps 
they had—but it is certain that with the aid of this discovery 
they contrived to turn out works of an astonishing brilliancy. 
I transcribe Hunt’s account of his process, which is interesting 
for its own sake. 


Tue SECRET 


“The process may be described thus: Select a prepared 
ground originally for its brightness, and renovate it, if neces- 
sary, with fresh white when first it comes into the studio, 
the white to be mixed with a very little amber or copal var- 
nish, Let this last coat become of a stonelike hardness. Upon 
this surface complete with exactness the outline of the part 
in hand. On the morning of the painting, with fresh white 
(from which all superfluous oil has been extracted by means 
of absorbent paper and to which again a small drop of varnish 
has been added) spread a further coat very evenly with a 
palette knife over the part for the day’s work, of such con- 
sistency that the drawing should show through. In some cases 
the thickened white may be applied to the forms needing 
brilliancy with a brush by the aid of rectified spirits. Over 
this wet ground the color (transparent and semi-transparent ) 
should be laid with light sable brushes, and the touches must 
be made so tenderly that the ground below shall not be worked 
up, yet so far enticed to blend with the superimposed tints 
as to correct the qualities of trimness and staininess which, 
over a dry ground, transparent colors used would inevitably 
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_ Painting of this kind cannot be retouched re See 


2 ae an entire loss of luminosity. Millais proposed that we 


should keep this as a precious secret to ourselves.” 
I do not know to what extent the paintings of the early 


masters were given their splendid life by an employment of 


E 
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a wet white ground—there is very little to convince one of 


_ the fact. But the unfinished paintings of Turner do give one - 
some cause to believe that at times and in places he employed 
wet flake-white as a basis for his more brilliant passages. 


At any rate, here were the Pre-Raphaelites provided with a 
“secret”’—a secret of the early masters. And, as is often 
enough the case when such a secret is proper to the indi- 
viduality of an artist, this practice was very helpful to the 
Pre-Raphaelites. It did undoubtedly give to their works a 
brilliance that is perhaps the most valuable quality that they 
possess for us of to-day. Nowadays, indeed, we have swung 
the pendulum so far back—or so far in another direction— 
that accredited painters and critics approach the works of 
their favorite masters solely with the idea of discovering 
symphonic effects in black. So that no doubt when the ulti- 
mate annals of painting of the present day come to be written, 
we shall mourn that the two or three great artists of the 
early twentieth century “got their effects’ by a liberal top- 
dressing of powdered charcoal—the thing most nearly opposite 
to a wet white ground. 


Tue Doctrine 


But the important point is that toward 1850-1851 the Pre- 
Raphaelites had already codified their doctrines and evolved 
secrets. In the one case we have the pronouncement that 
every picture must enshrine—the word is the exact word— 
a worthy idea; in the other, that all the passages of high 
lights must be painted on the wet white ground. 

Pre-Raphaelitism was a return to Nature, in that it led 
the arts and followed the tide of humanity in England. And, 
in so far as it was possible as it were to nail nature down—to 


record her most permanent parts—these Pre-Raphaelites suc- 
XII—31 


Segeriod ‘gay teeta Caldashyit in rendering’a very: c 
tranquil, and a very secure England. — 
‘They never convey to us, as do the Tpesoniee | or 


light and shadow. Looking at Millais’s nearly perfect “Blind 
Girl,” or at Hunt’s nearly perfect “Hireling Shepherd,” one 
is impelled to think, “How lasting all this is!” One is, as it 
y were, in the mood in which each minute seems an eternity. | 
7 Nature is grasped and held with an iron hand. There is not 
a ; 

; in any of the landscapes that delicious and delicate sense of — 
: swift change, that poetry of varying moods, of varying lights, 
of varying shadows that gives to certain moods and certain 
aspects of the earth a rare and tender pathos. 


FAVORITE AMERICANS 


GEORGE INNESS * 
By JOHN C. VAN DYKE 


N the early days of Inness there were no art instructors in 
this country, and he was virtually self-taught. He had 
some instruction in engraving, and a few lessons from Gig- 
noux in New York, but they amounted to little. In 1851 he 
went to Italy and spent several years, and there he first saw 
real pictures. He improved greatly by foreign study; and 
later on, when he came to know the work of the Fontaine- 
bleau-Barbizon men, he found himself in complete sympathy 
with it. Rousseau improved his technique, and Corot taught 
him the law of sacrifice; but he never became what one might 
call a perfect technician. He was frequently a little lame in 
drawing, and his pictures were often perplexing in their planes 
and lights. Nor was he always satisfactory in his textures 
and surfaces. Color was undoubtedly his strongest feature. 
He saw his landscapes as related masses of color rather than 
in linear extensions; and as he received the impression so he 
tried to place it upon canvas, holding the color patches to- 
gether with air and illuminating the whole mass by light and 
shadow. 

It was with color, light, and air that Inness scored his 
greatest successes. Almost all of his pictures will be found 
to hinge upon these primary features. He was very fond of 
moisture-laden air, rain effects, clouds clearing after rain, 
rainbows, mists, vapors, fogs, smokes, hazes—all phases of 
the atmosphere. In the same way he fancied dawns, dusks, 
twilights, moonlights, sunbursts, flying shadows, clouded lights 
—all phases of illumination. And again he loved sunset colors, 
cloud colors, sky colors, autumn tints, winter blues, spring 
grays, summer greens—all phases of color. And these not 
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for themselves alone, but for the impression or effect t 
they produced. Did he paint a moonlight, it was with a great _ 
spread of silvery radiance, with a hushed effect, a still air, 
and the mystery of things half seen; did he paint an early 
spring morning, it was with vapor rising from the ground, — 
dampness in the air, voyaging clouds, and a warming blue in _ 
the sky ; was it an Indian summer afternoon, as in his “Autumn 
Oaks,” there was a drowsy hum of Nature lost in dreamland, 
and with the ineffable regret of things passing away. His 
“Rainy Day, Montclair,’ has the bend and droop of foliage 
heavy with rain, the sense of saturation in earth and air, the 
suggestion of the very smell of rain; his “Delaware Water 
Gap” shows the drive of a storm down the valley, with the 
sweep of the wind left in the clouds, the trees, and the water ; 
his “Niagara” is an impression of the clouds of mist and 
vapor boiling up from the great cauldron, and stuck into color- 
splendor by the sunlight. 

Every feature of landscape had its peculiar sentiment for 
Inness. He said so often enough, and with no uncertain 
voice. Here is one of his utterances about it : “Rivers, streams, 
the rippling brook, the hillside, the sky, clouds—all things that 
we see—can convey that sentiment if we are in the love of 
God and the: desire of truth. Some persons suppose that 
landscape has no power of conveying human sentiment. But 
this is a great mistake. The civilized landscape peculiarly 
can; and therefore I love it more and think it more worthy 
of reproduction than that which is savage and untamed. It 
is more significant.” 

That last passage about the “civilized landscape” is well 
worth noting, because this was exactly the landscape that 
Inness painted. His subjects are related to human life, and 
possibly our interest in his pictures is due to the fact that 
he shows thoughts, emotions, and sensations comprehensible 
of humanity. He tells things that everyone may have thought 
but no one before him so well expressed. In other words, he 
brings our own familiar landscape home to us with truth 
and beauty. This, it may be presumed, is the function of 
the poet and painter in any land. 
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When he was young there were traditions of the Hudson 
River School in the air. The “mappy” landscapes of Cole and 
Ls . E. Church, with their crude color and theatrical composi- 
tion, held the place of honor. Inness may have been over- 
awed by their size at first, but he soon discovered their 
emptiness. They had no basis in nature, they were not the 
landscapes we see and know. The “Heart of the Andes” and 
“The Course of Empire” were only the names for studio 
fabrications. The truly poetic landscape lay nearer home. 
Inness all his life painted it from his studio window or from 
his dooryard. This was what he called the “civilized land- 
scape,” the familiar landscape—the one we all see and know 
because it has always been before us. Perhaps its very near- 
ness has blinded us to its beauty. 

We are now, perhaps, in a position to answer that oft- 
asked question, “What does Inness stand for in American 
art?’ The answers to it have been many and various. Some 
painters, perhaps, think him great because he composed or 
handled in a certain way, or used certain colors or canvases 
or brushes; others may think he holds high rank because they 
have heard him called “the master,” and fancy he was an 
exceptionally fine technician; but possibly those who come 
hereafter may think of him as a leader, the one man who 
painted and established the paysage intime, the familiar land- 
scape, here in America. This was the supreme service that 
Rousseau, Dupré, and Daubigny did for France and French 
landscape. And as they are ranked there as the discoverers ~ 
of Fontainebleau and a new world in landscape, so Inness 
must be ranked here as the discoverer of the American meadow 
and woodland—a new realm of beauty. 


JOHN W. ALEXANDER* 
By EDWIN H. BLASHFIELD 


N John White Alexander a frail body lodged a tireless, 
eager spirit, tireless and unquenched by illness to the 
very end, eager, not only in search for beauty, but in service 
to his fellows. Among artists, some are recorders, some ar- 
rangers, some are creators, and some are dreamers of dreams. 

Now and then comes a man who may belong to any one 
of these groups, but who adds to his artistic gift and his 
technical acquirement a capacity for communication of enthu- 
siasm to others and an instinctive desire to stimulate, to push 
at the wheels wherever he sees that they turn slowly. Such 
a man soon becomes a leader. 

Toward leadership John Alexander gravitated instinctively. 

Alexander was not strong enough to withstand the demands 
of arduous effort, and he paid the physical penalty, but while 
his life lasted he never relaxed that effort, and he made it 
fruitful, feeding it always with persistent enthusiasm. 

For an instance: In this effort he worked first as a mem- | 
ber of the Metropolitan Art Museum’s Board at increasing 
‘and safeguarding that museum’s treasures; next as a member 
of the School Art League, he worked at the provision of in- 
telligent appreciation of those treasures, appreciation planted 
in the minds of the children of the city to grow till it should 
reward the Museum’s effort with understanding, adult and 
trained. 

He talked to the children who flocked to see the painting 
and sculpture and the art objects of all kinds. 

And when the children went away he followed them to 
their East Side clubs and schools and talked to them again, 
encouraging them to try experiments of their own in painting 


*Used by permission of The Art World. 
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and modeling, and he stimulated them with prizes which he 
adjudged and sometimes instituted. He loved this work 
among the children and he told me with a twinkle, and more 
than once, how these very young people managed to fortify 
the doubtful experiment of a journey into art by the un- 
doubted pleasure of at least beginning that journey on roller- 
skates. “Dozens of them,” said he, “skate to their lecture.’”’ 
If he was busy with the children’s welfare, the interests of 
his comrades of all ages busied him still more. He was a 
painter through and through; nevertheless, the sister arts of 


“music and the drama claimed and obtained his time in one 


of his favorite fields of effort, the MacDowell Club. 

To the plastic presentation of the drama, its costuming, 
lighting, and colors, he gave enthusiastic attention, aided, al- 
most always, by Mrs. Alexander. It was an easy progression 
for him from his canvases to the moving pictures of a pageant 
or a play, and his swift inventiveness enabled him to get 
through a prodigious amount of work in a short time, in such 
productions, for instance, as Miss Maude Adams’s “Jeanne 
d’Arc,” at the Harvard Stadium, or in the many series of 
tableaux which he arranged for charity. “If you have a frame 
and some gauze,” said he to me, “you have no idea how 
much you can do in a moment with a few colored rags.” I 
had an idea, for I had seen him juggle with them and had 
admired the effects which he produced so easily, for he seemed 
to take pains easily and with a geniality which relieved his | 
beneficiary from a sense of too great obligation. This grace- 
ful suavity was a potent factor in his helpfulness, but he was 
so smiling and kindly that I fear one did not always realize 
how much his ready service sometimes tired him. 

During the last year of his life I saw him many times a 
week and we often came home together from the Academy 
council or from other committee meetings. 

Although, as I have said, his spirit was not tired, his body 
was. Again and again he rose from a sick bed to preside 
upon a platform. His delicate features, which recalled some 
cavalier’s portrait by Van Dyck, were at times during his last 
year almost transparent looking. And yet he was so resilient, 
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he so responded to the stimulus of work to do, he had re- 
covered so many times from severe attacks, that his death, 
when it came, was not only a great shock, but was a surprise. 


His ART 


Critics, writers of books, will talk to us at length of his 
art; there is time to-day for only a briefest impression of it. 
One would say that a refinement, rising to distinction, was its 
most obvious quality. Pattern and lighting were what seemed 
to interest him most of all. Long, sweeping, curving lines he 
sought for or rather seemed to find without searching, and 
they gave a decorative character to all his portraits. 

In his color, restraint was a notable quality, a notable 
preservative, a notable insurance against either crudity or 
lushness, against vulgarity of any kind. Now and again he 
composed large and elaborated groups—as in his panels for 
the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh, which make up one of 
the most considerable» extensive series of decorations ever 
painted. But he loved simplicity, and thought simply in his 
painting, and he seemed to like best and be happiest in his 
treatment of single figures. It was peculiarly in these that 
his sense of pattern and of line, of long sweeping curves, 
never failed him. 

He was very personal in lighting, which was simple and 
large, yet at the same time was often extremely picturesque 
in its arrangement. Its effect was not a little enhanced by his 
predisposition toward masses of reflected light which he used 
with great skill. 

Restraint reaching to sobriety marked most of his color. 
He liked to use a warm gray in wide planes and then to strike 
into it one or two prominent spots of rich or brilliant colors. 
Just before his death he built a very large studio in the 
Catskills, and I believe that the trees and hills of his beloved 
Onteora got into the color of his pictures and helped toward 
that predilection for a whole gamut of greens which you may 
easily note on the walls of his exhibitions—gray greens, blue 
greens, olive greens, yellow greens, greens of the color of 


Courtesy of the Meir dudlien Museum of Art. 
A GIRE IN WHITE; ERNESTA 


From a Painting by Cecilia Beaux. 
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thick glass. His pigment was brushed easily and flowingly. 
Sometimes he painted a whole portrait with what artists would 
call a “fat brush,” but usually the color was thin with occa- 
sional loaded passages, the canvas being sometimes hardly 
more than stained. 

The sureness of his recording was remarkable and its swift- 
ness was phenomenal. This of course was an extraordinary 
insurance against any kind of heaviness in his color, since 
overpainting is one of the worst enemies to freshness of sur- 
face. His swiftness of recording must be emphasized again. 


-I should hardly dare to say in how short a time he executed 


one or two portraits which hung upon the walls of his drawing- 
room, and which he called unfinished, though they were very 
satisfying, certainly to me. 

Much as I should like to linger over his painting, I cannot 
keep away from the subject of his eagerness to help other 
artists to find a gallery adequate to the housing of their paint- 
ing. The search for a home for the National Academy of 
Design was the central preoccupation of the last years of his 
life. It was interesting, indeed, when he spoke upon any plat- 
form and any subject, to see how many angles of approach he 
could find to that one subject which was nearest his heart, 
the new gallery, which should some day house a dozen different 
societies of artists. 

I have said that some artists are recorders, some creators, 
and some are dreamers of dreams. Recorder and creator he 
certainly was. While he was still a child, he was for a while 
a little messenger-boy, and he never ceased to be a messenger, 
bringing stimulus of words and example, writing his name 
with Abou Ben Adhem as a lover of his fellows. And a 
dreamer he was of dreams; of a dream which we fully believe 
shall come true, when New York shall have a great gallery 
all its own and which we may link in our thought with the 
memory of that brilliant artist and devoted President of the 
Academy, John White Alexander. 
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THREE CHARMING AMERICAN 
ARTISTS * 


By LORINDA MUNSON BRYANT 


Cecet1a BEAUX 


E are justly proud that Miss Cecelia Beaux is an Ameri- 
can artist. Miss Beaux is an artist who has made 
her way to the very top,of the ladder through perfecting the 
simplest work that came to her hand. One could scarcely 
expect to grow toward being a great artist from drawing 
maps on stone to illustrate the United States Geographical 
Reports, but Miss Beaux did—though not consciously. Again, 
copying children’s portraits on porcelain from photographs 
is not usually a means to being a master-artist, but with Miss 
Beaux it was—though not consciously. It was through these 
slow and not very interesting kinds of work that she made 
her beginnings. True, she was born with an artistic tempera- 
ment, but what would that have meant to her without her 
having also the power of perseverance and hard work? It 
has been said that genius is simply the power of hard work. 
We all have some individual talent, but to be a genius we 
must develop the talent through our own efforts. Not every- 
one can be a writer, or a musician, or an artist, but everyone 
of us can have great power in something if we work hard 
enough—training our special talent. 

.That Miss Beaux is a genius is proved by her wonderful 
portraits. Her hard work has never for one moment deprived 
her of the mother instinct that has given her such wonderful 
insight into child nature. One can imagine her holding the 

*From “Famous Pictures of Real Boys and Girls,” by Lorinda 


Munson Bryant, published by John Lane Company, New York. Used 
by permission of the publishers. 
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Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
WILLIAM M. CHASE 


From a Painting by John S. Sargent. 
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little one spellbound with some fairy tale or childish incident 
as she fixes the sparkling eyes and radiant face on the canvas 
before her. Only an artist who was in perfect sympathy with 
the ambitions of girlhood could have painted “The Dancing 
Girls.” These sisters, the daughters of Richard Watson 
Gilder, show the perfection of grace and naturalness.* 


Joun S. SARGENT 


It could be said of John Singer Sargent, according to 
Whistler, that the place of his birth was an accident; he was 
born in 1856 in Florence, Italy, yet his nationality is fixed, 
for he is an American, the son of a retired physician from 
Philadelphia. -Sargent spent his boyhood and youth in that 
land of natural beauty and rare art treasures, and there his 
own artistic nature expanded. We can see the boy, John 
Sargent, wandering along the streets of sunny Florence, drink- 
ing in the beauty of cathedral and bell-tower—the “Lily of 
Florence”; he stops to admire the delicate iron ornaments on 
the palaces and the exquisite Della Robbia pictures in ma- 
jolica ware that are over some doorway or fill an obscure 
nook. Now we watch him enter the dim lighted churches 
where famous old paintings hide in the chapels and dark 
corners. What a training that was for a boy whose nature 
was sensitive to all that was beautiful in ‘nature and art. 

We do not wonder that it is said of Sargent that everything 
he does “lives and breathes and moves and quivers,” when 
we look at his portraits of men and women—they are like 
living human beings. They seem to look us in the eye for 
a moment and even to grasp our hands, the warmth of close- 
ness is so real; then they pass on. f 


* Our illustration, “A Girl in White: Ernesta,’ i a splendid ex- 
ample of alert, competent American girlhood. It also illustrates the 
brightness of her touch. The white dress, the white sofa, and the 
Chinese white porcelain jar stand out against their background with 
perfect sheen and clearness. 

+It must be a brave man who dares stand before Mr. Sargent’s 
piercing eyes. The portrait of his friend and fellow artist, William M. 
Chase, shows all the poise and vigor, with a bit of swagger, of the 
conscious master. 
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Georce Dr Forest BrusH 


There is something about George De Forest Brush’s pic- 4 
tures that makes us think of home. We can hardly wonder — 


at this, for he painted a large number of these homey pic- — 


tures, and usually with Mrs. Brush and his own children as _ 
his subjects. And somehow, as we look at these pictures, 
Mrs. Brush becomes the holy mother, and little St. John is 
the child by her side, We need only add the halos and the 
cross to place them with the madonnas and Christ Child 
pictures of Italy. 

Mr. Brush has the true spirit of religious pictures, yet 
his children are joyous, and happy, and healthful. The quiet 
content of the little group stamps a never-to-be-forgotten pic- 
ture on our minds. We believe that that mother often sits 
under the shade of some tree or in a quiet nook telling Bible 
stories, fairy tales, or quaint legends to the delight of her 
children. 

George De Forest Brush was born in Shelbyville, Tenn., 
in 1855. When he began his artist career, he painted many 
pictures of the American Indian—pictures that suggest curi- 
ous tales without spoiling their artistic value. In painting a 
picture Mr. Brush keeps in mind the people around him, for, 
like Michael Angelo, he believes that it is the general public 
that settles the real worth of a work of art. You may re- 
member that one time, in answer to the question from a young 
sculptor of where to place his finished statue, Michael Angelo 
replied: “Put it in the public square; the people will soon 
tell you if it is worth anything.” Mr. Brush once remarked 
to a friend, “I shall never be satisfied until I am admired by 
the people of Cherry Hill,” meaning his neighbors. He did 
not mean that he would lower his standard, oh no! but that 
he would simplify his work until all could understand. Re- 
member that truth and simplicity are necessary to true 
greatness, . 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


IN THE GARDEN 


From a painting by George DeForest Brush 


WHAT WE CAN LEARN TO SEE IN 
PICTURES 


By CHARLES H. CAFFIN 


WONDER if you have read the life of Robert Louis 

Stevenson? 

He had only such education as many other boys of his 
time had, little or no money, and very poor health. But what 
a deal he made of his own life and how he helped the lives of 
othets! What a fellow he was for fun, and how he loved 
wisdom; a great worker and a greatly conscientious one, not 
satisfied unless his work was the very best that he could 
make it. And the reason was that he loved beauty as well as 
wisdom ; and in his life and writings, becattse in his own inward 
thoughts, wisdom and beauty went hand in hand. I know of 
no better example of the full life; of the life made the most 
of, in the best and truest sense, with gladness and strength 
for itself and for the lives of others. While his body sleeps 
on an island mountain, overlooking the vast beauty of sky and 
ocean, his spirit stays with us. 

The secret of the fullness of Stevenson’s life was that, 
so far as in him lay, he teft no portion of the garden of his 
life uncultivated. There were no waste places, every part 
was fruitful. He did the best he could for his poor, weak 
body; kept his intellect bright with learning, his fun alert with 
hope, his friendships warm with sympathy; and kept his life 
and work sweetened and purified and strengthened by the love 
of beauty. He was in a high sense in love with life—his own 
life, the lives of others, and life in art and nature, and the 
abundant harvest of his garden is the love that countless men 
and women and children bore him, and still maintain. 

* From “Guide to Pictures,” by Charles H. Caffin; published by 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. Used by permission of 
the publishers. 
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Such fullness of life is rare. Boys and girls, and for that 
matter men and women, cultivate some part of themselves, 
and let the rest go to waste. And the part which is most 
apt to be overlooked is the sense of beauty. We train our 
bodies and our minds, but neglect those five senses, which 
are just as much a part of us. 

Let me illustrate in a simple way how one child will gain 
pleasure from her senses while another doesn’t. Both have 
their five senses in working order—smell, taste, touch, sight, 
and sound—and have been in the woods gathering flowers. 
They reach home. One throws her handful down on the 
sofa, table, or chair, or the nearest bit of furniture, and goes 
off to do something, or it may be nothing, leaving the flowers 
to wither and become an untidiness. What made her gather 
them? Perhaps because she is full of health and had to run 
about and do something; perhaps because she has not quite 
gotten over the fondness that most of us had, as babies, for 
breaking and tearing things. It amused her to break the 
big stems and tear off the vines or pull up the little plants. 
Or possibly she was really attracted by the beauty of the 
flowers, but soon tired of them, and went off to other things. 

Not so, however, with her companion. She spreads a paper 
on the table, lays out her flowers, brings one or two vases, 
and settles down to the pleasure of arranging them. She 
picks up a flower, and while she waits to decide in which 
vase it shall be put, see how delicately she handles it! You 
can tell in a moment: she has a feeling of love and tenderness 
toward the flower. She puts it in a vase, and then her eye 
travels over the other flowers to decide which shall bear it 
company. What color, what form of flower will match best 
the first one? And while she is making the choice, almost 
unconsciously she sniffs the fragrance of that spray of honey- 
suckle. Well, she lingers so long over the pleasure of ar- 
ranging her flowers that we have no time to stay and watch 
the proceeding; but presently, when we come back, we find 
the vases filled and set about the room where they wili look 
their best; this one in the dark corner with the wall behind 
it; another on the window-sill, so that the light may shine 
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_._ through: the petals of the flowers. And we think to ourselves, 


what taste the girl has! For (have you ever thought of it?) 
we use the word taste, which originally described only the 
sense of tasting things with the tongue, in order to sum up 
a finer use of the senses of sight and sound. 

And this finer use of the senses, such as Stevenson culti- 
vated, so that his life and works are beautiful as well as 
wise and good, we, too, may cultivate. 


WATCHING AN ARTIST 


Suppose we make believe that we are watching an artist 
as he begins his work of selection. The one over there, sit- 
ting under a big, white umbrella, with his easel in front of him, 
will serve our turn. If he will let us look over his shoulder, 
we shall see that with a few strokes of charcoal upon his 
canvas he has already selected how much of the wide view in 
front of him he will include in his picture. It finishes, you 
see, on the right with a bit of that row of trees that stand 
out against the sky, and on the left with that small bush, so 
that in between is a little bit of the winding road, with a 
meadow beyond dotted with cows. He has squeezed some 
of the paint from the tubes onto his palette, and takes up 
his brushes. Now watch him “lay in,” as he would say, “the 
local colors”; that is to say, the general color of each locality 
or part of the scene. 

The general color of the sky is a faint blue; of the trees 
on the right, a grayish green; on the bush on the left, a deeper 
green; of the meadow, a yellowish green; while that of the 
road is a pinkish brown, for the soil of this part of the 
country, we will suppose, is red clay. All these local colors 
he lays in, covering each part with a flat layer of paint, so 
that his canvas now presents a pattern of colored spaces. Yet 
already it begins to “look like something.” We can see, as 
it were, the ground plan, on which the artist is going to build 
up his picture. But now he must stop, for his paints are 
mixed with oils and take some time to dry, and he cannot 
work over the paint while it is sticky. 
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A few days later we pay him another visit. He has been 
busy in our absence; the picture looks to us to be finished, — 
and we begin to compare it with the natural scene before us. 
In nature those trees on the right stand so sharply against the 
sky that we can count their branches. Evidently the artist 
hasn’t, for in his picture he has left out a great many of 
them; indeed, he has put in only a few of the more prominent 
ones. See, too, how he has painted the trees; he hasn’t put in 
a single leaf. Instead, he has represented the foliage in masses, 
lighter in some parts where the sun strikes, darker in the 
shadows. When we compare his trees with the real ones, 
they are not a bit the same, and yet the painted ones look all 
right; we can see at once that they are maples and in a gen- 
eral way very like the real ones. 

The artist hears us talking, and he says: “My business, 
you see, is not to make real trees; that’s nature’s business; 
I’m a maker of pictures, and in them I only suggest that the 
trees are real, I try to make you feel that these are maple 
trees’—and he points to that part of his picture with his 
brush—“and I hope also to make you feel their beauty. I 
don’t give you an imitation of nature, but a suggestion of 
nature’s truth. 

“Now see,” he says, “how I have painted those cows; just 
a few dabs of brownish red and black and white, showing 
against the green of the grass. Do they suggest cows-to you?” 
“Yes,” we say in chorus. 

“Well, I hope they do,” he replies, “and that you don’t say 
‘yes’ merely to please me. But if you had never seen a cow, 
would you know from these dabs what a cow is really like?” 

“Tam sure you wouldn't,” he goes on, without waiting for 
an answer; “and if the farmer gave me a commission to paint 
his favorite prize cow, 1 am sure he wouldn’t be satisfied 
with these dabs, And I should not blame him. No, in that 
case I should place the cow where I could study it closely. 
The long, straight line of the back, the big angle of the hips, 
the strong-ribbed carcass, and its covering of glossy hair, the 
mild liquid eyes, and damp nose, These and a great deal more 
I should paint, if I were near the cow. But look at those 
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~ cows over yonder. They are a long way off, and consequently 


look very small. I can’t see in them the different points that 
I know a cow has; to my eyes, from where I sit, they look 
as I have painted them. For an artist does not paint what 
he knows to be there, but what he can see from here. 

“Look,” he continues, picking up a tiny pointed brush. 
“See what happens, when I paint what I know is there!” 
And with quick, deft strokes he proceeds to sharpen the lines 
of the back of one of his cows in the picture, and give her 
four very decided legs; to hang a tail; and give her horns; 
and titivate the head, put in an eye, and make the tongue 
curl round the muzzle. 

“Why, it looks like a toy cow!” we exclaim. And so 
it does. 

And now, instead of intruding any longer on our artist 
friend’s time, let us see where our visit to him has brought us. 


NATURE AND ART 


We have noted that one difference between nature and art 
is, that nature is inexhaustible in her effects, and that an 
artist selects from her only some little part to make his work 
of art. Secondly, that he does not paint the whole of what 
he has selected, but out of it again selects certain parts; suffh- 
cient not to imitate the original, but to suggest its appearance. 
Thirdly, that natural truth is not the same as artistic truth; 
that while the scientific man studies one thing at a time so 
that he may know what is there, the artist tries to obtain 
an impression of the whole scene, and paints each part of it, 
not as he knows it to be, but as he can see it from his fixed 
position. 

By this time you can better understand that to say of na- 
ture, “it is as beautiful as a picture,” is a loose way of talk- 
ing. Nature is beautiful in the endless variety of its effects; 
a picture, for the one or two effects, choicely selected by the 
artist. And to say of a picture that it looks like nature is 
equally inaccurate, for the artist does not imitate nature, but 
suggests it, which, as we have seen, is a very different thing. 


WHY A PAINTING IS MORE THAN, A 
PHOTOGRAPH * 


By HENRY E. JACKSON 


T is of first importance to keep in mind the distinction, 
made by Henry Turner Bailey, between a view and a 
picture. - That distinction, in brief, is that a view is taken 
directly from nature, while a picture is composed to embody 
an idea. 

Views are valuable aids in creating mental images of places 
outside of one’s experience. Views may serve as a back- 
ground of actual occurrences. The view of a city “so com- 
pacted together” that a woman on her own housetop could 
drop a stone upon the head of a king passing in the middle 
of the street below; a bed of such proportions that a man 
could pick it up and carry it through a crowd to his own 
house; a roof that could be opened by four men without 
creating a panic in the packed congregation below; photo- 
graphic views of such elements as these in Biblical scenes, 
serve to give one vivid images. It ought to be remembered, 
however, that such photographs give one only the mere ex- 
ternals. A view of Jacob’s Well, for example, as it is to-day, 
has value only as indicating the fact that the Well still exists. 
It has no value in teaching any truth about the water of life. 
The truth that Jesus presented to the woman of Samaria is 
vastly more important than any fact about the Well. Truth 
is always more important than facts. 


Tue DIFFERENCE 


The difference between a view and a picture is like this: 
If the brain cap of a man could be removed and a photograph 
* From “Great Pictures as Moral Teachers,” by Henry E. Jackson, 


published by John C. Winston and Co., Philadelphia. Used by per- 
mission of the publishers. 
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of the brain, in active work, could be taken, what would it 
reveal? It would reveal only molecular agitations and vibra- 
tions. These are physical phenomena. There is absolutely 
nothing else which the eye can see. But the man on whom 
the operation is performed, what does he see? He is con- 
scious of thought, emotion, will, hopes, aspirations, and ideals. 
The photograph gives one the external physical facts. The 
artist’s picture gives one the true inwardness of the same 
facts. Art does not deal with things as they are in them- 
selves. Scierice does that. But art deals exclusively with 
things as they affect the human soul. 

The difference between a view and a picture is well illus- 
trated in human portraits, which Carlyle thought were, of all 
portraits, the most welcome on human walls. Tennyson once 
asked Watts his notion of what a true portraitist should be. 
Watts’s reply so impressed the poet that he wrote it out in 
the beautiful lines, which afterward appeared in the poem 
of Elaine in “The Idylls of the King”: 


“As when a painter, gazing on a face 
Divinely thro’ all hindrance, finds the man 
Behind it, and so paints him that his face, 
The shape and color of a mind and life, 
Lives for his children ever at its best.” 


The camera gives one the physical features of the face, but 
the artist finds the man behind them and preserves the man’s 
true spirit ever at its best. It is the artist’s function to 
portray what the camera cannot give and what the eyes of 
other men often do not see. A woman, looking once with 
the English artist Turner at one of his marvelous delineations 
of nature, said to him, “Mr. Turner, I cannot see in nature 
what you put into your pictures.” The artist’s quiet answer 
was, “Don’t you wish you could, Madam?” Precisely this is 
the artist’s mission, to help us see, in nature and in human 
life, what the physical eye, unaided, could never discern. 

He is not an artist who merely puts on canvas that which 
any man can see with his own eyes. The artist’s function is 
to show us something we have not seen, or have only imper- 
fectly realized. Thus he becomes an interpreter and a teacher. 
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Another great service which classical pictures render is to 


ic call our attention to a side of some truth which we have never _ 
before noticed. Browning says this is one of art’s great 
functions. 7 


“Wor don’t you mark? We're made so that we love, 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see. 

And so they are better painted, better for us, 

Which is the same thing. Art was given for that. 
God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out.” 


Pictures may tell us what we have often seen with the 
eye, but never grasped. How true this is can be seen by the 
simplest test. Ask almost any man who has been raised in 
the country and has seen apple trees a hundred times, to tell 
you the color of apple blossoms. In all probability he does 
not know, though he thinks he does, If you tell him that 
Dante says, “apple blossoms are a little less than rose and 
more than violet,” he will have to confess that he never noticed 
the violet color in them, but there it is, as distinct as the 
blossom itself. An artist’s picture would have given him that 
fact. In like manner Holman Hunt’s picture, “Finding Christ 
in the Temple,” does a similar service. It embodies a dozen 
passages of Scripture from Deuteronomy to John, and sums 
up, in small compass, all the facts of the subject, many of 
which we may never have noticed. More important still, a 
picture often opens up a side of some great spiritual truth 
which we may never have known, Watts’s picture, “Hope,” 
embodies a trait of the grace of hope which is not infrequently 
passed over. 


ART FOR ArRT’s SAKE 


There are those who believe that it is not a legitimate 
function of art to teach religious ideas. Curiously enough, 
the people who thus believe, belong to two classes very widely 
separated in other respects. One class is that of the mere 
technical artist, the other is that of the Puritanic type of the 
religious man. Extremes meet sometimes, when they are 


— 
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“extreme enough. Both classes believe in “Art for Art’s 
Sake.” 

“Art for Art’s Sake” and “Art for Truth’s Sake” have 
been in conflict for many centuries, and the conflict represents 
a side of one of the oldest problems of human history. I be- 
lieve there is. a reconciling principle between the two. It is 
only because of the common human defect, which prevents 
us from seeing more than one side of a truth at the same 
time, that we imagine there is any antagonism between these 
two ideals. 

If by “Art for Art’s Sake” is meant that beauty is an 
end in itself, and one of the functions of art is to give pleas- 
ure through beauty, there is nothing in this statement to 
which the religious man ought to object, for there is such 
a thing as the holiness of beauty_as well as the beauty of 
holiness. We are so accustomed to look at beauty as merely 
decorative and ornamental that we forget that beauty is a 
moral necessity. God wrought beauty into the structure of 
the world. Beauty is the highest form of righteousness. 
Beauty and truth are not separated in God’s world, and ought 
not to be in our thought. It is only because we are accus- 
tomed to righteousness in its lower and cruder forms, that 
we have made the separation. God, who gave as much care 
to painting a lily as to forming the eternal hills, joined truth 
and beauty in holy union, and what God has joined together, 
man ought not to put asunder. Beauty has a moral value for 
truth. To assert that beauty has a moral value does not 
mean that beauty has any power to create the moral or spir- 
itual life, but the spiritual life, having been already started, 
beauty is of great service in its development. Art cannot 
regenerate religion, but religion can regenerate art, and ought 
to do so, and thus utilize the help that art can give. “The 
Kingdom of God,” says Martineau in his “Hours of Thought,” 
“is not a business set up in rivalry with worldly business, but 
a divine law regulating and a divine temper pervading the 
pursuits of worldly business. It does not change the mate- 
rials, but the form and spirit of our lives.” 

The universality of the love of beauty, and what it does 


w . i ‘. 
for men, is well stated by Mark Rutherford in his “Deliver- 
ance.” “The desire,” he says, “to decorate existence in some | 
way or other with more or less care is nearly universal. I | 
have known selfish, gluttonous, drunken men spend their leis- _ 
ure moments in trimming a bed of scarlet geraniums, and the _ 
vulgarest and most commonplace of mortals considers it a 3 
necessity to put a picture in the room or an ornament on 
the mantelpiece. The instinct, even in its lowest forms, is 
divine. It is the commentary on the text that man shall not 
live by bread alone. It is evidence of an acknowledged com- 
pulsion, of which art is the highest manifestation, to escape.” 

If by “Art for Art’s Sake” is meant that it is not the 
yusiness of art to preach or moralize, there is nothing in this 
statement to which the religious man ought to object, even 
though he be a preacher. For the preacher knows perfectly 
well, that if one paints a picture of a horse, and then has to 
write under it, “this is a horse,” it is evident that the picture 
has been poorly painted, and has missed its aim. If, at the 
close of a story, one must add the statement, “This is what 
I meant to teach,” it shows that the story has been lamely 
told. 


“THE QUALITIES OF A GOOD PICTURE * 
By GERTRUDE RICHARDSON BRIGHAM 


OVEMENT, rhythm, is possibly the first element of 
composition. It is the quality which gives life to 
painting. Everything else depends upon that. Art is not 
imitation of nature, even though painting must be expressed 
in an ordered arrangement of light and shade, of color and 
line. It is the rhythm of a picture which gives it unity; 
every object becomes a harmonious part of the whole. As 
Millet said, “A work should be all of a piece, and people and 
things should be there for an end.” 

Some objects, of course, must be subordinated, while others 
are treated in a way to give them special interest. It may 
even happen that subjects of little importance or beauty in 
themselves, such as an ugly old woman, when seen through 
the loving eyes of the artist and painted with deft strokes of 
his magic brush, will acquire a new and wondrous value, so 
that one would fain sit all day and look at such pictures. 
This is true of the Frans Hals portraits, to which the painter 
gave marvelous life and character. 

Composition depends, in the main, upon two things: the 
subject treated and the artist’s individuality; and further, the 
second is of much greater importance to the success of the 
picture than the first. The foundation of art, Ruskin main- 
tains, is “moral character. Of course art-gift and amiability 
of disposition are two different things; for a good man is not 
necessarily a painter, nor does an eye for color necessarily 
imply an honest mind. But great art implies the union of 
both powers; it is the expression, by an art-gift, of a pure 
soul. If the gift is not there, we can have no art at all; and 

* From “The Study and Enjoyment of Pictures,” by Gertrude Rich- 


ardson Brigham, published by George Sully and Co., New Biles Used 
by permission of author and publisher. 
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if the soul—and a right soul, too—is not there, the art is 
bad, however dexterous.” 

Here Ruskin is again helpful: “A great Idealist never can 
be egotistic. The whole of his power depends upon his loving 
sight and feeling, and becoming a mere witness and mirror 
of truth, and a scribe of visions—always passive in sight, 
passive in utterance, lamenting continually that he cannot 
completely reflect nor clearly utter all he has seen—not by 
any means a proud state for a man to be in.” And further- 
more: “No vain or selfish person can possibly paint, in the 
noble sense of the word. Vanity and selfishness are troublous, 
eager, anxious, petulant—painting can only be done in calm 
of mind. .. . And lastly, no false person can paint. A per- 
son false at heart may, when it suits his purposes, seize a 
stray truth here or there; but the relations of truth—its per- 
fectness—that which makes it wholesome truth, he can never 
perceive. .. . You cannot find a lie; you must make it for 
yourself. False things may be imagined, and false things 
composed; but only truth can be invented.” 

Dependent, thereforé, though the picture is, upon light, 
shade, and atmosphere, it must have a yet deeper quality of 
the love of truth in the artist’s character. “He who loves not 
God, nor his.brother,” says Ruskin, once more, “cannot love 
the grass beneath his feet, nor the creatures which live not 


for his uses, filling those spaces in the universe which he © 


needs not.” 

This principle of art was clearly felt by Inness, who wrote, 
“Rivers, streams, the rippling brook, hillsides, sky, and cloud 
—all things that we see will convey the sentiment of the 
highest art if we are in the love of God and the desire of 
truth.” 


THe Seemne Eve 


The need for the seeing eye in composition, and in the 
appreciation of pictures, as well, made a deep impression upon 
Whistler, differently as he and Ruskin viewed art. In the 
“Ten o’Clock” he pictures the holiday crowd going forth in 
the glaring light of a glorious London day, “while the painter 
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turns aside to shut his eyes, . , . And when the evening mist 


clothes the riverside with poetry, as with a veil, and the poor 
buildings lose themselves in the dim sky, and the tall chimneys 
become campanili, and the warehouses are palaces in the night, 
and the whole city hangs in the heavens, and fairy-land is 
before us—then the wayfarer hastens home; the workingman 
and the cultured one, the wise man and the one of pleasure, 
cease to understand, as they have ceased to see, and Nature, 
who, for once, has sung in tune, sings her exquisite song to 
the artist alone, her son and her master—her son in that he 
loves her, her master in that he knows her,” And we all 
remember that it was this mystic twilight charm that Whistler 
loved to paint. 

In studying the composition of a picture, then, one must 
be in a sympathetic attitude, accepting so far as possible the 
painter’s viewpoint and his feeling in making the study. In- 
telligent appreciation is much better than carping criticism, 
especially if one be a beginner in art-criticism. As Maeter- 
linck advises, “Admiration, of all things in the world, is the 
most helpful to us.” 

One must, however, carefully cultivate the taste by study, 
and by looking at the best pictures, and guard against accept- 
ing in art, as in life, the cheap, the popular, and the tawdry. 
It might be a good test to ask one’s self what three great 
pictures one has seen. To a Romantic critic, the choice might 
be Raphael’s “Madonna of the Chair,” in Florence; the so- 
called “Night Watch” of Rembrandt in the Rijks Museum, 
Amsterdam, and, in the British National Gallery, Whistler’s 
“Old Battersea Bridge,” with its London fog and mist and 
evening shadows. 


PRINCIPLES OF DRAWING 


In the lines of drawing certain principles are expressed. 
First is the perpendicular, a line of ‘dignity and severity, which 
characterizes the early Italian portraits. This is observable 
in those stiff primitive Madonnas ascribed to Cimabue, and in 
the later ones of his pupil Giotto—painted, nevertheless, with 
all the adoration of the devotee. 
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The ‘horizontal is the line of landscape ; it suggests repose, 
solemnity. 

Third and last, mark the flowing or waving line used in 
the expression of beauty and grace. This is especially appro- 
priate for the human figure, and a better example could scarcely 
be found than Botticelli’s “The Three Graces”—graceful, in- 
deed, with the clinging, yet flowing drapery, white arms arched 
upward, mobile limbs, and eloquent faces—moveément, grace, 
and beauty all combined. 

In Italian works, especially the Madonna groups, we find 
the pyramidal composition, the Madonna at the apex, thus 
focusing attention. Another favorite form is the oval com- 
position, or the circle, as in Raphael’s “Madonna of the Chair,” 
or Botticelli’s “Coronation of the Virgin,” called also “The 
Madonna of the Magnificat.” The latter is also known as the 
“Rose,” because its composition suggests the opening petals 
of a rose. Again, we observe the arch, as in Correggio’s 
well-known “Coronation of the Virgin.” And finally, the 
diamond shape, in which figure the picture of the Sistine 
Madonna is composed. * This Raphael has been called, rather 
unanimously, the most beautiful picture in the world. 

To know what is bad in painting is not difficult. Such 
pictures, like the architecture called “Victorian,” show only 
too plainly the effects of poor composition, lack of unity, 
weak drawing or over-drawing, exaggerated coloring, and they 
are sure to want that feeling or sympathy which always marks 
the work of the true artist. Only glance at such poor models, 
however; do not let them destroy your perception of what 
is good. 

In every town or city—and how much more so in the 
country—one may find always a truly beautiful scene—land- 
scape, building, or picture. Study this well, and learn its 
elements of repose and strength, and you will be the better 
prepared to eliminate the weak and inferior, the badly drawn, 
the falsely colored, and the superficial. 

But do not hasten to condemn because of differences of 
opinion. Even the judges are often nonplused in selecting the 
proper pictures for an exhibition. To a student asking his 
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—_advice whether to submit his picture to the Academy, the 


~~ 


English painter Millais replied, “Certainly! by all means send 
it.” What was the young artist’s chagrin when it was re- 
jected. He came again to Millais and asked, “Why do you 
think they did not hang my picture? There are so many 
worse on the walls.” “How can I tell?” replied the master, 
almost fiercely. “They wouldn’t hang mine if I wasn’t a 
member.” 


SENTIMENT AND SENTIMENTALISM 


To guard against the sentimental in art, as in life, is an- 
other warning, for both critic and painter. Sentiment has 
been called the life and soul of fine art, but sentimentalism 
is quite a different thing, and always to be avoided. The 
sentimental represents, perhaps, the weakness of personality. 
Individuality is a strong quality and gives character to paint- 
ing, but personality is essentially sentimentalism. One form 
of the sentimental is attempting the impossible. Can art ex- 
press man’s ideal of God the Father? The Infinite cannot 
be limited to finite form. On the other hand, what good 
object can be attained by picturing the gross, the vulgar, the 
animal, the sensational? 

Art can be true only as it suggests the spiritual, the In- 
finite. As a well-known American woman painter says, in 
art “the power of the senses is raised to the power of spirit.” 
If the spiritual vision be sufficiently great, the artist’s fingers 
must draw aright in picturing it, even as Fra Angelico painted 
his lovely Madonnas, in the old monastery of San Marco, in 
Florence, often on his knees. “Science is to know, and art 
to do.” 


ARTISTS’ TERMS * 
By FRANKLIN B. SAWVEL 


‘T will aid the reader to define the more common terms _ 


used in the description of pictures. These terms are really 
the nanies of the chief qualities or laws that enter into the 
make-up of a good picture. 

Simple, clear statement of these qualities is preferred to 
any attempt at technical accuracy or completeness in definition. 
They are ten in number and are given in the order in which 


the qualities themselves are most likely to catch the eye or — . 


impress the mind when we look at a good reproduction of a 
‘painting. 

PRINCIPALITY requires that the picture have a principal 
object. It usually rises'at or near the center of the picture, 
as the Virgin and Child in the Sistine Madonna by Raphael. 

If two lines be drawn from the summit of the central 
object, one to the left end and one to the right end of the 
base line of a picture, the three will form a triangle around 
which and occasionally within which the accessory objects are 
usually grouped. | 

BALANCE in a picture is the arrangement of the accessory 
objects or whatever the setting may be, so that half, as nearly 
as possible, will belong to one side of the picture space and 
half to the other. A familiar example is “The Last Supper,” 
by Da Vinci, in which the figure of Christ in the center is 
principal. On each side are two groups of three disciples 
each, thus producing the feeling of perfect balance and restful 
stability. 

Unity is the arrangement of the parts and elements about 


* From “How to Enjoy Pictures,” by Franklin B. Sawvel, published 


by The Round Table Press, Greenville, Pa. Used by permission of the 


publishers. 
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and in relation to the principal object, so as to show the nec- 
essary connection of all parts to the whole. It is such a 
continuity of relationship as will bind all the varied parts 
together by a common arrangement, interest, purpose, effect, 
or idea. Variety and contrast are introduced to articulate a 
picture as they are to strengthen a plot in a story. 

In the matchless composition referred to above, the groups 
of disciples are so massed and linked together that they appear 
as a single group and not five. Beginning with the left group, 
St. James the Less joins Bartholomew and Andrew to the next 
group by placing his left hand on the right arm of Peter, who 
repeats the bond by placing his left with anxious inquiry on 
the shoulder of St. John, leaving Judas, partly separated by 
contrast, clutching the money bag. On the right side, Jude, 
with his right arm outstretched, ties Simon and Matthew to 
the next group of Philip, James the Greater, and Thomas. The 
entire action and agitation of the picture are directed toward 
the central figure whose extended arms bind the two halves 
into an inseparable whole. 

These three qualities are often described under the general 
term “Composition,” a term somewhat vague in meaning and 
indefinite in scope. 

PERSPECTIVE is the distance quality of a picture, and is of 
two kinds. Distance delineated by lines is called linear per- 
spective. The proper diminution in the strength of light, shade 
and color of objects at different distances from the eye, as seen 
through a medium as the atmosphere or water, is called aérial 
perspective. 

Toner. By tone is meant that quantity of any color, as 
brown, gray, etc., in relation to other colors. It has reference 
to different shades or degrees of the same color. Gray varies in 
tone from the most delicate tint to dark or almost black; from 
the dreamy Indian summer haze to the dark, rolling storm- 
cloud. 

Texture. Texture is the representation of the physical 
qualities of objects. Marble must look like marble as in Alma- 
Tadema’s exquisite representations. The soft delicate skin of 


the child must be distinguishable from the brawny hand of 
XII—33 
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Millet’s toilers, sheep’s wool from lamb’s wool, oak from ash, 
and one kind of silk from another kind or grade of silk. 

VALUES. Value in a picture is usually defined as the quan- 
tity of light or dark in a color or tone. It is the difference of 
pitch between one color or tone and other color or tone, whether 
the colors are different, as orange and yellow, or the same, as 
green and green. White light is the standard of values, and 
all colors increase in value as they approach this standard. 
Two objects of the same color, as rocks covered with snow, 
cne three feet from the eye and the other thirty, will differ 
in degree or intensity of whiteness. The intervening atmos- 
phere is the cause, but the difference is called difference in 
values. 

LicHT AND SHapow. The law of light and shade requires 
that whatever the degree or intensity of light or shadow, each 
must be in due proportion and harmony with the other. 

Van Dyke gives three rules for light and shade in a pic- 
ture. First, “everything, no matter how small it may be, has 
its due proportion of light and shade,” as in Corot’s land- 
scapes. Second, “that there be one point of the compass from 
which the light comes,” as in Rembrandt’s portraits ; and third, 
“that there be a center of light in the picture itself from which 
the other lights radiate and decrease until they are lost in 
color or shadow,” so beautifully illustrated by the child’s face 
in Correggio’s “Holy Night.” 

Drawinc. Drawing is the sketching by lines and shading 
of the exact form of an object. It is such a representation of 
an object or objects upon a surface as will present to the eye 
the same appearance as that presented by the object itself. 

Cotor. I have reserved the color quality till the last, be- 
cause it cannot be satisfactorily studied from photographic 
reproductions. In a picture it means the kind or quality of 
color used, as red, orange, yellow, green, blue, violet. It has 
to do with the harmonious blending of such colors as are 
consonant to each other and such combinations only as are 
agreeable to the eye. 


WHAT PICTURES CAN MEAN TO ALL 
THE PEOPLE 


By WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 


er you had i the time you want and all the money you 

need—”’ I seemed to hear the great audience smack its 
lips—“how would you spend your time?” The audience 
slumped in its chairs. It was the same response that I heard 
at another time to the similar question: “After you have been 
in heaven a hundred years, what are you going to do next?” 

Have you any suitable answer? 

After you have rested until you are tired, after you have 
played until there are no more new games, after you have 
spent until there is nothing more to spend—what next? 

When we have hurried a lifetime in order to get, what to 
do with what we have got? 


Art 1s More THan “Fancy Work” 


Ross Crane asked the question. He asked it of a lot of 
people crowded into an Indiana “Academy of Music.” His 
own answer was “Art.” Crane is extension director of the 
Art Institute of Chicago. 

“Most of you think art is ‘fancy work.’ You think it is 
the fad of feeble people who are unable to ‘get ahead.’ Or 
you think it is an indulgence that belongs to the wealthy. 
bot-art ts life.” 

Then Crane turned to the easel behind him and drew a 
picture. He daubed in a gray-green background. He scrawled 
some black lines across it. He talked as he did so. He told 
about taking a winter ride through North Dakota, where he 
had once frozen his feet. The audience smiled when he said, 
“he didn’t like North Dakota.” This time he was on a train 
with a lot of immigrants. 
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A LESSON FROM A WINTER SUNSET 


He didn’t like the immigrants. He did not like their 
guttural voices. He disliked their numerous children. He 
did not like what they ate, or the way it smelled. 

As the day ended the clouds grew thin. And Crane began 
to dash in some scarlet and pink into the sky until black 
farm buildings stood out in silhouetted gracefulness against 
a heavenly sky. He told how all the immigrants crowded 
over to the west side of the car, and how a grimy little girl 
crept up into the seat beside him and asked him: “Is it not 
beau-u-tiful, Mister?” 

This sunset was not “fancy work.” It spoke to the soul 
of men. It found them and helped them to self-expression. 
Crane said that wherever men express themselves they are 
artists. He knew of a miller who had a poem to show him, 
and when he went to hear it read, he found it was not in a 
book—it was just his mill. 


INTRODUCING INDIANA TO PICTURES 


The next day Crane led a great procession of these folks 
past a line of paintings from the Art Institute. “Fifty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of them,” the advance agent had said. 
But Crane was not there to name their prices, but to show 
their value. Would you believe that the third day people had 
to be turned away? Did you suppose that—even in Indiana— 
folks would care for pictures—like that? 

Crane had to be plain with them. The fourth day he 
pulled out “Pharaoh’s Horses” and the Bouguereau Madonna 
and other popular home “decorations,” and then pointed to a 
charming statuette by a young Chicago student. “That,’’ he 
cried, “is the stuff you have been buying! And this—for the 
same price—is what you might have had,” 


HicuH ScHOOoL AND THE ArT IMPULSE 


One morning Crane took a couple of the paintings under 
his arm—loaned by our leading artists for this special purpose 
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~~ and carried them in a cab up to the high school. There he 
told the boys and girls what these canvases had meant in the 
lives of the men who painted them. 

A month later there was an exhibit of local art. Embroi- 
deries, coverlets, kindergarten trinkets, wash-drawings from 
the schools, masterpieces by the self-taught were all there. A 
kind, but firm art-critic had rejected the worthless. Here was 
the Indiana soul in self-expression. 

In another month there was an exhibit of industrial art, 
a proof that in business and commerce workmanlikeness and 
handicraft pay. 

Crane told these people how hideous were their public 
buildings, how homely their dwellings. They asked to know 
what they might do. He suggested the decent veil of vine- 
planting for what was old. He got the Chicago Institute of 
Architects to furnish, without cost, elevations of lovely, in- 
expensive homes. 


THE NIGHTMARES OF “ARCHITECTURE” 


“T talked to the old people,” said Crane to me, “but it was 
the young people I had in mind. Somebody has got to know 
what is hideous. They are the only ones who can change 
things. Our towns are the most ugly in the world, but they 
can make them different. Our homes are inherited night- 
mares, but they can tear them down and build beautiful ones.” 


Wuat ScHoot Art MEANS 


“But surely you do not believe,” said I, “in all this flood 
of flimsy and worthless ‘art work’ that pours from the schools, 
from kindergarten to high school?” 

“The cure for this,” he replied, “is not less art instruction, 
but more. We teach art in the schools now, just as we do 
algebra and Latin, because it is ‘broadening,’ not because it is 
life. And—until the war broke out—we imported all our 
designers, our artisans, and most of our artists from Germany. 
When I get through with my crusade,” he added with par- 
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7 me Roe to make life serve ante sini we shall meet: i 
- young people of the future, who have something to say wit 
their fingers or their hands or their tongues, with appreciation. _ 
We shall live with higher ideas of joy than to absorb food — 
and drink and indulge in rapid motion. And when we die,” 
he added with a smile, “we shall know what we are going to. 
heaven for.” 
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GENERAL INDEX 


Tus Index has been constructed with special regard to its practical use- 


fulness, rather than for elaborate exhibition of entries. 


The aim is to take 


the point of view of the reader seeking a title, an author, a subject, or the 


first line of a poem. Authors are printed in a heavy-faced type. 


The sub- 


jects which are printed in heavy-faced type, but in capitals, are suggested 


references from “The Mother’s Book.” 
ING JoURNEYS at the end of Volume X. 


A 
A baby was sleeping, XI, 19 


A centipede was happy quite, XI, 
330 

A chieftain to the highlands bound, 
BGT, 232 

A cloud possessed the hollow field, 
VII, 36 


A dainty plant is the ivy green, 


> 


A dove sits on a lily bough, XII, 


138 


A fair little girl sat under a tree, 


> 
A farmer went trotting, I, 14 


A good fat hen, X, 65 


A- hunting we will go, XI, 271 


A jolly good laugh, XII, 124 

A life on the ocean wave, XII, 102 

A safe stronghold our God is ‘still, 
XII, 204 

A sea horse and a saw horse, III, 


A song for the oak, XII, 73 

A song to the oak, the brave old 
oak, XI, 149 

A supercilious nabob of the East, 
Xi, 103 

A traveller on a dusty road, I, 180 

A was an ant, I, 86 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea, XII, 
74 

A wind came up out of the sea, XI, 
it e 


Aard-vark, V, 216 
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Attention also is called to the Rrap- 


Aard-wolt, V, 74 
Abbott, Lyman 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, IX, 95 
Hints for people who do not 
read, X, 2/7 
Abbot of Inisfalen, II, 503 
Abeniaf and the Cid, II, 463 
Abou ben Adhem, XI, 390 
Above the pines the moon was 
slowly drifting, XI, 196 
aire Plains of, battle of, VII, 
Abt, Franz 
Not a sparrow falleth, XII, 210 
When the swallows homeward 
fly, XII, 
Accidents, first things to do, X, 431 
Accounts, keeping personal, X, 393 
ACHIEVEMENT, men and wo- 
men of, Volume IX 
Achilles at the siege of Troy, ITI, 


110 
death of, III, 117 
Acorn barnacles, V, 407 
Acre, siege of, VII, 195 
Across the narrow beach we flit, 
XI, 180 
ACTING 
charades and little plays, *; 103 
Passion play at Oberammergau, 
VI, 
Adams, Elmer C., 
Dunham Foster 
A singer who never grew old, 
Tx a382 


and Warren 
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Adams, John Quincy 

The wants of man, XI, 394 
Adams, Maude, sketch of, IX, 496 
Adams, Stephen 

The midshipmite, XII, 98 
Addams, Jane, and Hull House, 

VII, 295 

Adder, puff, V, 319 
Addison, Joseph 

The voice of the heavens, XI, 


Adjectives (game), X, 57 
Adoration of the Shepherds, XII, 
349 


ADVENTURE 
and travel, Volume VI 
on land and sea, VI, 219 
stories of, III, 383 
Adventurers (a game), X, 44 
ffacus, a judge in Hades, II, 267 
gean Sea receives its name, II, 


7Egius and Theseus, II, 248 
7Eneas, perilous voyage of, II, 273 
/BZolian harp, X, 70 
7Bolian Isles, origin of name, IT, 
280 
7Eolus and Odysseus, II, 213 
son, story of, IT, 223 
ZEsop, fables from, I, 220 
ZEthelstan: see Athelstan 
Afghanistan, a courtship custom of, 
VI, 216 
Africa, burial customs, VIII, 63 
playtime in, VI, 115 
pyemies of, VI, 364 
man who walked across, VI, 223 
Africa, Central, Mang’anda of, VI, 
68 


Africa, East, Lango men in, VI, 75 
Africa, South, Peggy looks for dia- 
monds in, VI, 31 
African elephant, ¥, 202 
rhinoceros, V, 204 
Afton Water, XI, 144 
Agamemnon wages war on 
Trojans, III, 96 
Age, bronze, VIII, 366 
steel, VIII, 339 
stone, VIII, 366 
Agouti, V, 152 
Ah! it is hard to say, XII, 134 
Ahearn, Thomas J., heroism of, IX, 
442 


the 


Aietes, and the Argonauts, II, 235 
Ainu, the, VI, 295 
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Air'as a tonic, X, 404 
in home, X, 407 
liquid, VIII, 272 

Aircraft, evolution of, VIII, 195 

Airplanes used to detect subma- 

rines, VIII, 161 

Aithra, mother of Theseus, II, 246 

Aladdin and the wonderful lamp, 

Alamo, battle of, VII, 158 

Alas! my child, where is the pen, 

XI, 345 


Albanesi, E. Maria 
The doll that was rich, III, 281 
Albatross, V, 296 
Albemarle, sinking of the, VII, 343 
Albert Medal, IX, 412 : 
Aibert of Belgium, VII, 435 
Alberta, description of, WI, 353 
Albrecht, Emperor, and the Swiss, 
II, 475 
Alcmene, mother of Hercules, II, 
259 


Alcohol, use of, X, 421 
Alcott, Louisa May, girlhood of, 
Alderman lizard, V, 307 
Aldrich, James 
A death-bed, XI, 433 
Aldrich, Thomas Bailey 
Baby Bell, XI, 25 
Before the rain, XI, 147 


Alexander, Cecil Frances 
Burial of Moses, XI, 204 
Alexander, John L. 
The Boy Scouts, X, 172 
Alexander, John W., sketch of, 
JI, 472 
Alexis of Russia, VI, 84 
Alfred, King, and the cakes, X, 124 
Algiers, among the lions of, IV, 461 
babies'in, VI, 11 , 
Alice’s adventures in Wonderland, 
selection from, IV, 57 
All are architects of fate, XI, 100 
All in the Downs the fleet was 
moored, XII, 89 
All you that to feasting and mirth 
are inclined, XI, 416 
Allenby, General, wins Palestine 
from the Turks, WII, 59 
Alligator and the jackal, I, 446 
Alligators, V, 302 
as pets, X, 221 
in the Indian jungle, IV, 502 


_Allingham, William — 

‘Blowing bubbles. XI, 278 

The abbot of Inisfalen, IT, 503 

The fairies, XI, 379 
Alphabet, the traveler’ s, X, 36 
Alsatian, story of a young, III, 511 
Always fit, VII, 448 
Amazon, meaning of, II, 263 
Ambassador, the horned, X, 62 
Amber, story of, VIII, 177 
America, XI, 284; XII, 170 

a myth of, II, 166 

children, VI, 94 

Indian stories, I, 456 

legend of origin of fire, WIII, 53 
American crows, -V, 

eagle, V, 236 

flag, XI, 286 

foxes, V, 88 

lizards, V, 307 

monkeys, V, 16 

tapirs, V, 206 

the good, IX, 575 
American Revolution, 

the, III, 485 
gee the beautiful pictures, XI, 
0 


a story of 


Among the sunny, vine-clad hills, 
XII, 252 
Amphineurans, V, 421 
Amphioxus, V, 353 
Amsterdam, Peggy’s visit to, VI, 23 
Amundsen, Roald, discovers the 
South Pole, VI, 273 
AMUSEMENTS 
for children in Be apt VI, 327 
for everybody, 
for little people, me ids 
in Australia, VI, 362 
in the Philippines, VI, 302 
value of, X, 415 
See also Games, 
Playtime 
Anaconda, V, 316 
Anchises, father of A‘neas, II, 274 
And these few precepts in thy 
memory, XI, 392 
And where have you been? I, 169 
Andersen, Hans Christian 
The darning- needle, I, 245 
The fir tree, I, 236 
The hardy tin soldier, Pi Za2 
The princess and the swineherd, 
> ae Oe 
The tinder-box, I, 258 
Thumbelina, I, 248 


Festivals, and 
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Andersen, Hans Christian, boyhood 
of, IX, 33 
ne John, heroism of, 1X, 


Andromache and Hector, III, 107 
in captivity, XII, 282 
Andromeda rescued by Perseus, II, 


eee the constellation, VIII, 
6 
Anemones, sea, V, 431 
Angantyr, jarl of the 
Islands, II, 377 
Angel of patience, the, XI, 489 
Angel’s song, the, XI, 423 
Angel’s whisper, the, XI, 19 
Angels’ heads, the, XII, 443 
Angels in the kitchen, XII, 275, 415 
watch my bed, II, 530 
Angelus, the, XII, 304, 431 
Angler, V, 346 
the, XL 275 
Angler’ s invitation, the, XI, 277 
wish, the, XI, 274 
Anguish, King of Scotland, assists 
King Arthur to conquer Rome, 
Angus Og, coming of, III, 333 
Animal blind man’s buff, X, 155 
Animal, vegetable, or mineral 
(game), X, 46 
ANIMALS 
cruelty to, in Mexico, VI, 316 
folk tales, IV, 532 
from jungle to zoo, VI, 179 
in industry, VITI, 243 
kindness to, I, 77 
stories of, IV, 253 
stories of, in Japan, VI, 110 
training wild, IV, 527 
world of, V, 1 
world of, for little folks, V, 437 
Animated serpent, X, 70 
Anlaf, king of Denmark, 
England, IT, 350 
Annabel Lee, XI, 436 
Annie Laurie, XII, 163 
Announced by all the trumpets of 
the sky, XI, 123 
Answers, crooked, and cross ques- 
tions, X, 35 
Ant-bears, V, 213 
Ant-eaters, V, 213 
banded, V, 227 
great, Vv, 213 
scaly, 2S 
spiny, Y, 230 


Orkney 


invades 
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Antelopes, V, 174 
Ant-lion, V, 367 
Ants, V, 373, 577 
and the grasshopper (game), X, 
52 


driver, V, 374 
parasol, V, 374 
Aoudad, V, 165 
Apes, V, 1 
Barbary, V, 15 
training, IV, 530 
See also’ Monkeys 
Aphides, V, 381 
Aphrodite; beliefs concerning, VIII, 
391 
Apollo, beliefs concerning, VIII, 
389 
Apple tree, VIII, 505 
Apples, golden, carried off by Her- 
cules, II, 264 
of Idun, II, 80 
Appleseed John, IX, 112 
April, XI, 113 


AQUARIUMS 
care of, X, 21 
Arab to his favorite steed, the, XI, 
191 
Arabian babies, 
baboon, V, 11 
camel, V, 190 
nights, III, 59 
stories, I, 468 
Arabs in Morocco, VI, 25 
protect and aid visitors to the 
Holy Land, VII, 52 
Arc light, invention of, VIII, 284 
Archery contest, IV, 146 
Arcite and Emelia, III, 183 
Arctic, big-game hunters of the, 
fox, V, 86 
streams, VIII, 92, 93 
tern, migration of, V, 474 
Argali, V, 162 
Argonauts, II, 222 
Ariadne and Theseus, II, 257 
Ariel and Prospero, III, 233 
Arise, my maiden, Mabel, I, 207 
Armadillos, V, 214 
giant, V, 215 
pichiciago, V, 215 
six-banded, V, 214 
Army-Navy game, III, 344 
Arnold, George 
September, XI, 120 


VI, 11 
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Arnold of Melchthal, Swiss patriot, 
II, 477 


Arnold, Samuel 
The star-spangled banner, XII, : 
171 
Arnold von Winkelried, XI, 258 { 
Arsenal at Springfield, the, XI, 314 — 
Art, Dutch and Flemish masters of, 
English masters of, XII, 437 § 
French masters of, XII, 419 . 
in the Middle Ages, XII, 365 
Italian masters of, XII, 321 
masters of, IX, 245 
Spanish masters of, XII, 401 | 
story of, XII, 243 : 
Art of the singer, XII, 235 
Arthur conquered Rome, II, 302 
the passing of, II, 323 
Arthur, King, Knights of, S177. 
Artificial respiration, X, 436 
Artists’ terms, XII, 496 
Arui, V, 165 
Arviragus, story of, III, 171 
As I came down the Highgate Hill, 
III, 468 
As I was going to St. Ives, I, 19 
As one who cons at evening o’er an 
album all alone, XI, 77 
As ships, becalmed at eve, that lay, 
XI, 500 
Ascanius, son of A®neas, II, 274 
Ass and the watch-dog, I, 229 
in the lion’s skin, I 
Asses, wild, V, 193 
Assumption, the, XII, 319, 356 
Assyut barrage, VIII, 316 
Asteroids, VIII, 399 
Aston, Florence 
The first crusaders, VII, 51 
The knights of chivalry, VII, 46 
Astyanax and his father, III, 109 
Aswail, V, 108 
Aswan Dam, VIII, 319 
At exeniag when the lamp is lit, I, 
At midnight, in his guarded tent, 
> ene) 
At summer morn, XII, 131 
Atalanta, II, 49 
Athelstan and Harold Fairhair, II, 
Athelstane, king of England, IT, 350 
Athelwold, king of England, IL 383 
Athene and Telemachus, Il, 120 
mee Perseus on an ‘errand, II, 


’ a 


~ 
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ATHLETICS 
common-sense physical training, 
X, 449 
health exercises, X, 439 
keeping well, X, 395 
oe physical training, X, 


stories of, III, 330 
att the sky a lowly sigh, XI, 
Atlantic cable, laying the, VI, 246 
Atlas and Hercules, II, 264 
Atlé, the viking, II, 377 
Atropos, one of the Fates, II, 260 
eh Ernestine, heroism of, IX, 


Augean stables cleaned by Her- 
cules, II, 261 
Auld Blackie, IX, 107 
Auld lang syne, XI, 70; XII, 44 
Aulnoy, Comtesse d’ 
The white cat, I, 335 
Aunt Sally, X, 140 
Aurelius desires Dorizen’s jewel, 
TT 73 
Aurochs, V, 159 
Austin, Stephen F., 
Texas, VII, 154 
Austin, William 
Peter Rugg, IV, 206 
Australia, a picnic in the bush, VI, 
132 


the father of 


boys and girls in, VI, 359 

burial customs, VIII, 62 

food of the aborigines, VI, 314 
Australian bear, V, 223 

legend of origin of fire, VIII, 54 
Automobiles, history_of, ‘VIII, 169 
Autumn and spring, II, 139 

leaves, XI, 350 
Axolotl, V, 324 
Aye-aye, Vv, 24 
‘Ayr, siege of, VII, 220 
Ayres, Alice, heroism of, IX, 409 


B 


Baa, baa, black sheep, ExT S 
Babes in the wood, I, 11 
Babies across the sea, VI, 3 

in China, VI, i 

in Greece, VI, 8 

in Spain, VI 18 

of Kafirland, VI, 15 

of the great tents, VI, 11 
Babirusa, V, 209 ° 
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Baboons, V, 7 

Arabian, V, 11 

chacma, V, 

drill, V, 9 

gelada, V, 10 

mandrilly V, 9 
Baby, XI, 18; XII, 247 

beasts, V, 439 

Bell, xt 25 

bunting, XT, 10 

courtship, XIE 14 

in search of a, I, 498 

mustn’t frown, I, 23 

playthings for, X, 3 
Baby-Land, I, 17 
Bactrian camel, V, 191 
Baden-Powell, Sir Robert S. 

A voyage on an ice-pan, IX, 470 
Baden-Powell, Sir Robert S., rallies 

the Boy Scouts for war 
work, VII, 412 

Badger, V, 97 
Badouine, a knight, II, 309 
Baily, A. 

The oaks, VIII, 495 

The redwood, VIII, 522 
Bailey, Henry Turner 

The assumption, XII, 319 

The golden stairs, XII, 305 
Bain, James, heroism of, IX, 402 
Baird, James B. 

ease te of central Africa, VI, 


Story of the rabbit and the hippo- 
potamus, IV, 
What they play in Africa, VI, 115 
Baker, Sir Samuel 
We two find the sources of the 
Nile, VI, 235 
Baker’s tale, the, XI, 328 
Bald chimpanzee, V, 3 
eagle, V, 502 
VIII, 468 


Baldurecll 157s 
Balfe, M. W. 

The light of other days, XII, 39 
Then youll remember me, XII, 


BALL 
hand, played in Africa, VI, 117 
the mysterious, X, 79 
worsted, for the baby, X, 3 
Balloons, experiments with, VIII, 
195 


Balthasar Carlos, story of, IX, 273 
Banded ant-eater, V, 227 
Bandicoots, V, 224 
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Bangs, Ella Matthews 
The madonna of the chair, XII, 
252 
Bannockburn, battle of, WII, 221; 
XI, 322 
Banyan tree, VIII, 535 ° 
Barbara Frietchie, XI, 297 
Barbary ape, V, 15 
Barbel, V, 329 
Barbizon painters, XII, 421 
Barbour, Ralph Henry 
Puff, III, 353 
The two-miler, III, 374 


‘Barebones, Praise-God, proposes to 


rule England by the laws of 
Moses, VII, 307 
Barefoot boy, the, XI, 54 
Baring-Gould, Sabine 
Child’s evening hymn, I, 111 
Barlass, Kate, VII, 331 
Barley and oats and beans, X, 53 
Barnacles, V, 407 
acorn, V, 407 
Barnard, A. E. 
The fenders of the Tundra, 
156 
Barnard, Clive 
Maisanguagq, 
Vil 322% 
Running rabbit, VI, 45 
The caravans of the 
deserts, VI, 176 : 
Barnby, Joseph 
Sweet and low} XII, 18 
Barnes, George Foster 
The troubadours, VII, 60 
Barney Buntline, XII, 114 
Barnley, Eduard, discoveries of, 


“Frosty Eskimo,” 


great 


Barn-owl, V, 241 
Barrett, Joan 
The story of the big green doll, 
LEST elt 
Barrie, Sir James Matthew 
Mending the clock, III, 262 
Barton, Clara, story of, VIT, 279 
Baseball buzz, X, 31 
Bashful suitor, XII, 312 
Bashkirtseff, Marie, an earnest girl, 
IX, 16 
Bathing, X, 469 
Bats, V; 26; 553 
flying foxes, V, 31 
horseshoe, V, 29 
kalong, V, 32 
pipistrelle, V, 29 
vampire, V, 30 
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BATTERIES: Sce Electricity 

Battlefields of France, VII, 405 

Battle of Blenheim, I, 200 

Battle of the monkey and the crab, 
I, 429 

Battledore and shuttlecock, X, 36— 

Battle-Hymn of the Republic, the, | 


XI, 318 
Battleships, VIII, 142 t 
Baucis and Philemon, II, 1 : 
Baumbach, Rudolf j 

The water of youth, III, 526 ; 
Bay of Biscay, the, XII, 87 . 
Be true, XI, 393 
Beaching the boat, XII, 318 : 
Beads, kindergarten, for little tots, 


»4 
Beaked chetodon, V, 34 
Bealby, J. T. 
Sports in Canada, VI, 105 
The mounted police of the north- 
west, VI, 169 
Beals, Katharine M. 

Lore of the lily, VIII, 477 
Bean, the straw, and the coal, I, 68 
Bean-bag, X, 67 

sfiatch the, X, 152 
Beans and barley and oats, X, 53 
Bear and the wren, I, 42 

has a stumpy tail, why the, I, 70 
Bear-cat, V; 110 
Bears, V, 102 

ant, V, 213 

aswail, V, 108 

Australian, V, 223 

black, V, 107 
* brown, V, 103 

grizzly, V, 106 

in the Indian jungle, IV, 500 

polar, V, 102 

polar, hunting the, VI, 191 

sea, V, 118 

sloth, V, 108 

stin, V, 108 

three, I, 32 

white, V, 102 

worshiped by the Ainu, VI, 297 
Beasts, baby, V, 439 
Beauty and the Beast, I, 326 

Black, IV, 479 

rules for, X, 428 

the sleeping, I, 150 
Beaux, Cecelia, sketch of, XII, 476 
Beavers, V, 142 
Becker, Mrs. Gustav L. 

Music as a help to home happi- 

ness, X, 202° 


a in summer, I, 105 
~ Bedivere, Sita: knight, II, 308, 325 
- Bedouin ‘Love- Song, XI, 98 
Bee, the little busy, I, 77 
Beech trees, VIII, 515 
Beeman, J. M. 

David of the Holy Land, VI, 81 
Bees, V, 369 

bumble, Vy 3at 

carder, V, 371 

hives, V, 369 

honey, V, 563 

leaf-cutter, V, 371 

social, V, 369 

solitary, V, 371 
Beethoven, sketch of, IX, 225 
Beetles, V, 355 

burying, V, 356 

coach-horse, V, 356 

dor, V, 357 

ground, V, 355 

musk, V, 359 

oil, V, 358 

soldier, V, 449 

stag, V, 356 

tiger, V, 355 

water, V, 355 


Before I trust my fate to thee, XI, 
74 


Before Sedan, VII, 28 

Before the rain, XI, 147 

Beggars in Spain, VI, 332 

Behind him lay the gray Azores, 


2 


Behold her, single in the field, XI, 
495 


Behold the wonders of the mighty 
deep, XI, 351 
Bekker, L. i de (edited by) 
On the teaching of singing and 
the singer’s art, XII, 235 
The piano and how to play it, 
AL 227) 
Belé, King, hero of Scandinavia, II, 


Beliefs about spirits, VI, 145 

Bell, Alexander Graham 
Discovery and invention, IX, 505 

Bell, the Liberty, VI, 485 

Belling the cat, I, 139 

Bells of Shandon, The, XI, 381 

Beluga, V, 129 

Ben Battle was a soldier bold, XI, 


347 
Ben Bolt, XI, 33; XII, 42 
Benalfagi wages war against Spain, 


? 


XII—34 
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Benares, the sacred city of India, 


> 


ae ee an Indian palm a girl, XI, 


Benedicte, XI, 68 
Bennett, Emily 

Hetty’s half-crown, IV, 24 
Bennett, Virginia 

A field-mouse tale, IV, 255 
Bentley, John, Jr. 

The maples, VIII, 513 
Bentley, W. A. 

Speeete of the dew and rain, VIII, 


ae treasures of the snow, VIII, 


Beowulf, II, 289 

Berengaria of Navarre marries 
Richard I of England, Pe it 194 

Berenice, Hair of, VIII, 

Beringer of Landenberg, Mesh: 
eens of Swiss cantons, II, 


Bernard Brown, hero of Scandina- 
via, II, 391 
Bertrand de Bosn, a troubadour, 
VII, 63 
Better land, I, 193 
Bettong, brush-tailed, V, 221 
Beware, XI, 35 
Big Ben, VI, 377 
Bighorn sheep, V, 163 
Bill and Joe, XI, 64 
Billy, III, 294 
Biloxi Indians, a legend of, IV, 54] 
Bingo, chorus of, XII, 112 
Binns, John, heroism of, IX, 441 
Binturong, V, 71 
BIOGRAPHY 
Heroes and patriots, Volume 
VII 
Men and women of achievement, 
Volume IX 
Birch trees, VIII, 517 
Bird houses, how to build, V, 537; 
location, V, 532 
BIRDS: V, 232 
and the evergreen tree, 
and the lime, I, 228 
bower, V, 258 
butcher, V, 266 
catcher, X, 33 
charts, X, 265 
color keys, V, 485 
dinkey, X, 297 
feeding her, XII, 248 


VIII, 64 
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BIRDS: 
golden, I, 318 
how to attract, V, 531 
how to know, V, 471 
humming, V, 246 
identification of, V, 485 
legend of creation of, VIII, 65 
love, V, 276 
mating of, V, 479 
nests of, V, 528 
note-book, V, 498 
of paradise, V, 258 
of the wilderness, XI, 174 
quotations, V, 544 
scientific grouping of, V, 481 
topography of, V, 485 
winter feeding, V, 534 
Bird’s-foot starfish, V, 411 
Bird-spiders, V, 390 
Se ete king of Denmark, II, 
3 
Birkenhead, loss of the, IX, 468 
Birmingham, George A. 
Sweet Lavender, VII, 408 
Bishop, Henry R. 
Home, sweet home, XII, 34 
Bishop’s miters, V, 382 
Bison, V, 158 
Divalves, V, 422 
Bivouac of the dead, XI, 294 
Black Beauty, IV, 479 
bear, V, 107 
goby, V, 349 
mussels, V, 423 
rat, V, 148 
saki, V, 19 
slug, V, 417 
snail with a white heart, III, 257 
Black stream, explanation of, VIII, 


Black-backed jackal, V, 85 

Blackberry girl, I, 205 

Blackbird, V, 267 

Blackboard as a plaything, X, 28 

Blackcap, V, 267 

Black-eyed Susan, XII, 89 

Blackfish, V, 131 

ae John Stuart, sketch of, IX, 
10 


Blacksmith, making a, X, 296 
Black-tailed deer, V, 187 
Blake, William, sketch of, IX, 278 
Blaikie, William 

Common-sense physical training, 

X, 449 

Blake, William 

The tiger, XI, 181 
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Blancandrin, ambassador to Charle- 
magne, II, 430 

Bland, Rosamund E., and E. Nesbit 

saa Tabbycat’s adventures, IV, 


Bland, Rosamund Nesbit 
The little bull-calf and the poppy, 
IV, 268 
Blashfield, Edwin H. 

John W. Alexander, XII. 472 
Bleeding, what to do in, X 431 
Blenheim, battle of, I, 200 
Blessings on thee, little man, XI, 54 
Blind led by the dying, VII, 419 
Blind man, deaf man, and donkey, 


II, 96 
Blind man’s buff, X, 41 
animal, ox, 195 
Blind postman, X, 59 
Blindworm, V, 304 
Bliss, Don C. (edited by) 


Toys and instruments every child: 


can make, X, 287 
Blocks for the baby, X, 3 
Blood horse, the, XI, 179 
Bia ane thou winter wind, XI, 
4 
Blowing bubbles, XI, 278 
the candle, X, 57 
Blue and the gray, the, XI, 303 
Juniata, the, XII, 65 
shark, V, 338 
tit, V, 265 
Bluebird, description of, V, 504 
migration of, V, 474 
Bluebottle fly, V, 385 
Boa-constrictor, V, 316 
Boar, a dreadful, I, 484 
Boars in the Indian jungle, IV, 500 
wild, V, 208 
Boat, beaching the, XII, 318 
Boatman, water, V, 382 
Boatman’s story, IV, 5 
Boats, making, X, 299 
eet: and Tiny Dime LV. 
Bobby Shaftoe’s gone to sea, I, 4 
Bobcat, V, 62 
Bobolink, migration of, V, 473, 474 
Body, care in health, X, 397 
Body, carriage of, X, 428 
Bohemian maid, XII, 143 
Bombs, hand, VIII, 259 
Bonar, Horatio 
Be true, XI, 393 
Bones, broken, X, 433 
Bonheur, Rosa, sketch of, XII, 272 


~ Bonner, John Henry 


or 


Poe’s cottage at Fordham, XI, 
198 


Books and readers, X, 281 
Boone, Daniel, story of, VII, 136 
Boots and his brothers, I, 268 
Borers, V, 419 
Bors, Sir, a knight, II, 309 
Bosch-katte, V, 60 
Boston, description of, VI, 404 
Boswell, James, friend of Dr. John- 
son, IX, 133 
Bottle dolls, XK, 20 
Bottle-nosed dolphin, V, 133 
whales, V, 125 
Bottle-tit, V, 265 
Boucicault, Dion 
The wearing of the green, XII, 
194 
Boum-boum, ITI, 315 
Bounce-about, X, 143 
Bounce-eye, X, 142 
Bouvé, P. 
The story ‘of Molly Pitcher, VII, 
335 
Bower-birds, V, 258 
Boxes, window and porch, X, 378 
Boy, the, XI, 44 
hero, III, 485 
Indian, VI, 45 
little shepherd, I, 61 
manner of, IX, 570 
who braved the Duke of Wel- 
lington, VII, 37 
who never told a lie, I, 83 
BOY SCOUTS, %, 172 
help the nation, VII, 412 
Boy’s song, I, 94 
Boyle, Mary 
Sally, IV, 275 
Boys, XI, 59 
and the frogs, I, 220 
Chinese, game played by, X, 150 
exercises for, K, 44 
good Americans, IX, 575 
heroism OL Las 
in Africa, VI, 115 
in America, VI, 94 
in Australia, VI, 359 
in China, VI, 5 
in India, VI, 89 
of America, the 
world, IX, 581 
outdoor spins for, X, 454 
Bradford, William, a leader of the 
Pilgrims, VII, 66 
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Brahman, the tiger, and the six 
judges, IV, 533 
Brahms, Johannes 
Cradle song, XII, 24 
Braine, Sheila 
Defending the fort, IV, 1 
Bramble, legend of, VIII, 472 
Brave days of old, VII, 39 
Brave old oak, XI, 149; XII, 73 
Brazen corsets, VI, 143 
Break, break, break, XI, 428 
Breathes there the man, XI, 291 
Breathing, correct, X, 428, 471 
Breda, surrender of, XII, 406 
Breffney, waves of, VI, 282 
Bremen, the musicians of, I, 293 
Brewster, William, a leader of the 
Pilgrims, VII, 66 
Bridge-board, X, 141 
Bridges, building, VIII, 126 
Brigham, Gertrude Richardson 
The qualities of a good picture, 
XII, 491 


Biter the sun on the ocean, XII, 


Brightest and best of the sons of 
the morning, XI, 

Brindled gnu, V, 178 

British Columbia, description of, 
VI, 356 

eet North America Act, VII, 

Brittle-stars, V, 411 

Brockets, V, 188 

Broken pitcher, XII, 267 

Bronze age, VIII, 366 

Brooke, Stopford A. 

The sea-charm of Venice, VI, 423 
Brooklyn Bridge, VIII, 127 
Brooks, Charles Timothy (trans- 

lated by) 

The fisher, XI, 492 
Brooks, Elbridge S. 

The story of Andrew Jackson, 

VALI 
The story of Ulysses S. Grant, 
VII, 181 
Brooks, Phillips 
O little town of Bethlehem, XI, 
419 
Brother Rabbit’s cradle, IV, 307 
Brother to the lepers, VII, 282 
Brothers, our little, V, 545 

two, II, 147 

three, I, 41 
Brow bender, I, 2 
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Brower, G. A. (afranged by) 

The maple leaf for ever, XII, 178 

Brown, Colin Campbell 
Babies in China, VI, 5 
Games and festivals in China, VI, 

121 
How they live in China, VI, 285 

Brown, E. Stuart 

Henry Ford and his workmen, 
IX, 491 

Brown, John 
Rab and his friends, IV, 315 

Brown, Maggie 
Georgie’s penny, IV, 20 

Brown, Scott, heroism of, IX, 400 

Brown, Susan Anna 
How to entertain a guest, X, 206 

Brown bear, V, 103 
eyes, straight nose, I, 19 
hyena, V, 77 
owl, V, 240 
rat, V, 148 
thrasher, V, 269 

Browne, Edith A. 

Babies in Spain, VI, 18 

Good times in Spain, VI, 138 

The happy home-life of Spain, 
, 328 if 

Brownell, Henry Howard 
The lawyer’s invocation to 

spring, XI, 3 

Brownie, the greedy, I, 511 

Brownies, the, I, 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett 
A musical instrument, XI, 
A portrait, XI, 31 
Sleep, XI, 437 
The romance of the swan’s nest, 

III, 522 

Browning, Robert 
oe thoughts from abroad, XI, 
How they brought the good news 

from Ghent to Aix, XI, 237 
Incident of the French camp, XI, 
306 
Song, XI, 112 
The guardian angel, XII, 256 
regu Piper of Hamelin, XI, 
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Brunhilde and Siegfried, II, 410 

Brush, George DeForest, sketch 
of, XII, 478 

Brush eLamoaron. V, 220 

Brush-tailed bettong, V, 221 
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Bryant, Lorinda Munson 
Three charming American artists, 
XII, 476 
Bryant, William Cullen 
A forest hymn, XI, 155 
June, XI, 117 
O fairest of the rural maids, XI, 
42 


Thanatopsis, XI, 404 
The crowded street, XI, 354 
The death of the flowers, XI, 162 
The fly, XI, 188 
The planting of the apple-tree, 
XI, 158 
To a water fowl, XI, 184 
Buansuah, V, 78 
Bucar and the Cid, II, 469 
Buck, Winifred 
A girl’s work in life, IX, 562 
Buck, Buck, how many fingers do I 
hold up? X, 138 
Buffalo, American, V, 158 
Cape, V, 159 
Indian, V, 159 
Buffalo Bill, a rider of the pony 
express, VIIT, 113 
Bugle, the, XI, 345 
Builders, the, XI, 100 
Bull in the ring, X, 129 
Bullbat, V, 245 
Bull-calf and the poppy, IV, 268 
Bullfinch, V, 261 
Bumblebees, V, 371 
Bunce, Kate E. 
The imps. in 
meadow, I, 526 
Bunn, Alfred 
The light of other days, XII, 39 
Bunting, V, 260 
Bunting, snow, 
474 


the heavenly 


migration of, V, 


Bunyan, John 
he pilgrim’s progress, III, 203 
The shepherd boy sings in the 
valley of humiliation, XI, 394 
Burbank, Luther, sketch of, IX, 139 
Burchell’s zebra, V, 192 
Burdick, Jennie Ellis’ 
The way ne feces group the 
birds, V, 
Burgéés, uke 
The invisible oa XI, 344 
The lazy roof, XI, 345 
The purple cow, Xi, 344 
My feet, XI, 345 
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_ customs, VIII, 62 

of Moses, XI, 204 

of Sir John Moore, XI, 309 
_Burly, dozing humblebee, XI, 177 
Save beliefs about spirits, VI, 


Burns, J. A., life and work of, IX, 
481 


Burns, Robert 
Auld lang syne, XI, 70; XII, 44 
Afton water, XI, 144 
Bannockburn, XI, 322 
Chloe, XI, 42 
For a’ that and a’ that, I, 218 
John Anderson my jo, XII, 164 
PEy nears in the Highlands, XI, 


To a mountain daisy, XI, 167 
To a mouse, XI, 182 
Burns, caring for, X, 434 
Burr, Amelia J. 
The prayer, VII, 433 
Burrowing owl, V, 241 
Burton, Margaret E. 
Burns of the mountains, IX, 481 
Burying-beetle, V, 356 
Busbey, Katharine G. 
New York, the world’s capital, 
VI, 393 
The west at home, VI, 498 
Ae and Mary, Americans, VI, 


Bush, Bertha A. 
Walter Reed, IX, 213 
Bush-cat, V, 60 
Bushmen of Africa, VI, 364 
Bustards, V, 284 
Busy, curious, thirsty fly, XI, 188 
Butcher-bird, V, 266 
Buttercup, I, 275 
Buttercups and daisies, I, 95 
. Butterflies, V, 377 
Buy a broom, XII, 109 
Buying wives in New Guinea, VI, 


Bizz, «37. 
Baseball, X, 31 
Buzzards, V, 238 
By cool Siloam’s shady rill, I, 187 
By Nebo’s lonely mountain, XI, 204 
By the flow of the inland river, 
xrs03 3 
By the side of a murmuring 
stream ‘an elderly gentleman 
sat, XI, 349 
By yon bonnie bank, XII, 48 
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Bye, baby bunting, I, 1 

Byron, George Gordon Noel, Lord 
Fallen Greece, XI, 300 
Storm in the Alps, XI, 134 
mievyaey te before Waterloo, XI, 
The sea, XI, 145 


Cc 


Cable, laying the Atlantic, VI, 246 

Cabot, John and Sebastian, explor- 
ations of, VII, 370 

Cachalot, V, 124 

Caddis-flies, V, 367, 441 


- Cadmus, II, 22 


Cador assists King Arthur to con- 
quer Rome, II, 303, 311 
Caffin, Charles H. 
What we can learn to see in pic- 
tures, XII, 481 
Caffre cat, V, 62 
Caging their daughters, VI, 10 
Calendar, Bird, V, 478 
Calf, the, V, 466 
Calhoun, Dorothy Donnell 
The broken pitcher, XII, 267 
Caliban, story of, III, 233 
California sea-lion, V, 117 
Caliph Stork, I, 468 
Caller Herrin’, XII, 56 
Calling-crabs, V, 401 
Calnan’s Christmas, IX; 451 
Calypso is kind to Odysseus, II, 
214 
Camels, V, 189, 451 
and the pig, I, 226 
Arabian, V, 190 
Bactrian, V, 191 
dromedary, V, 190 
fitted for desert travel, VI, 176 
Camera, earning money with, X, 


how to use, X, 360 
Cameron, Verney Lovett, 
across Africa, VI, 223 
Camouflage, VIII, 158 
Camp, our family, X, 257 
CAMP FIRE GIRLS, X%, 188 
Camp Hamperford, III, 385 
Campbell, Edward, heroism of, IX, 
413 
Campbell, Thomas 
Hohenlinden, XI, 308 
Lord Ullin’s daughter, XI, 232 
Campbell, Wilfred 
Dear old Quebec, VI, 414 
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Campbell, Wilfred 
Glimpses of Canada’s Wonder- 
' land, VI, 343 
Montreal, VI, 418 

: eens of Canada, VII, 


Camping out in Australia, VI, 363 
in Canada, VI, 108 
Lincoln’s journey to his new 
home, VII, 19 
on the banks of the Orinoco, VI, 
203 
Cana of Galilee, marriage in, XII, 
Canada, dae of Cartier, 
VII, 
anode. oF VI, 343 
government of, VII, 499 
heroes of, VII, 367 
lynx, V, 65 
pug es Mounted Police, VI, 
69 
sports in, VI, 105 
the Magna Charta of, VI, 491 
the Thermopyle of, VII, 389 
Canadian boat song, XII, 72 
Canadian Pacific Railway, building 
of, VI, 352 
Canariesss Vv, 201s aik.. 226 
Candle, blowing the, X, 57 
how to light without touching, X, 


Canning, George 
The elderly gentleman, XI, 349 
Canoe, white stone, I, 456 
Canoeing in Canada, VI, 108 
in Venezuela, VI, 205 
Canterbury tales, III, 171 
Canton, William 
Goodwin Sands, IX, 465 
Kenach’s little woman, II, 506 
On the shores of longing, II, 520 
oe of the door, II, 


Cape Buffalo, V, 159 

Capping verses, X, 58 

Caproni airplane, VIII, 204 
Captain Reece, XI, 340 

Captain who did pee play, III, 366 
Capybara, V, 152 

Caracal, V, 63 

Caravans of the great deserts, VI, 


Carder bee, V, 371 
Carey, Henry 
aay, in our alley, XI, 90; XII, 
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Carey holds the gap, VII, 423 
Carew, Thomas 
Disdain SU XI, 99 
Caribou, V, 
Carlyle, Pes 
A safe stronghold, XII, 204 
The sae through the window, 
IX, 
Carlyle, te (translated by) 
Mignon’s song, XI, 491 
Carlyle, Thomas, sketch of, TRS 
354, 360 
Carman, Bliss 
The joys of the road, XI, 280 
The story of Laura Secord, VII, 
400 


The story of Madeline de Ver- 
chéres, VII, 383 
Carnegie hero fund, IX, 412 
Carney, Julia A. F. 
Little things, I, 165 
Carnivals in Greece, VI, 9 
Carol, A Christmas, selection from, 
IV, 235 
Carp, v, 329 
Carpet-making in Persia, VI, 67 


Carriages, invention and use of, 
II, 104 

Carrion crow, V, 255 

Carroll, Lewis: see Dodgson, 

Charles L. 

Carson’s courage, III, 362 

Cartier, Jacques, adventures of, 
II, 369 


Cartwright, Julia 
The gleaners, XII, 298 
Cartwright, Thomas (adapted by) 
Hercules, II, 259 
Cary, Alice 
My creed, XI, 443 
Pictures of Memory, XI, 50 
Cary, Phoebe 
Suppose, I, 78 
Casabianca, XI, 57 
Cassiopeia, VIII, 406 
Cassowaries, V, 283 
fae in the Middle Ages, VII, 


Cat and mouse in dele I, 65 
and the fox, I, 
belling the, I, 139 
Caffre, Vv, 62 
Egyptian, V, 61 
jungle, V, 63 
marbled, V, 59 
monkey, and chestnuts, I, 221 
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Eo vasine and Pif-paf Poetrie, 
20 


Cat, the minister’s, X, 34 

the white, I, 335, 

tiger, V, 61 

tiggy, x 129 

Whittington and his, II, 356 

wild, V, “62 
Catacombs description of, VI, 439 
Cataract of Lodore, the, XI, 463 
Catbird, V, 269 
Catcher, Bird, X, 33 
Caterpillar tractors, VIII, 174 
Catfishes in aquariums, xe 220 
Catharine, Saint, marriage of, XII, 

348 
I, 


Cat-proof fences, V, 532 
Cats, larger, V, 47 
smaller, V, 60 
Cattle and the raven, I, 228 
Caucasus, a hero of, VII, 210 
Cavanaugh, Frank W. 
A letter from a soldier-father to 
his little boy, VII, 29 
Cave-men, VIII, 49 
learn to build bridges, VIII, 126 
Caymans, V, 303 
Centaur trains heroes, II, 222 
Centipedes, V, 395 
Century, nine chapters from our 
own, VII, 425 
Cepheus, VIII, 406 
Cerberus captured by Hercules, II, 
264 


Cervantes, Miguel 
Don Quixote, III, 1 
Ceylon, elephant trainers of, IV, 
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Chacma, V, 7 
Chetodon, beaked, V, 34 
Chains, the looped, X, 169 
Chair, a trick with a, X, 84 
and the table, I, 91 
Chairs to mend, XII, 132 
Chalciope and the Argonauts, II, 
235) 
Chalkhill, John 
The angler, XI, 275 
Chambered nautilus, V, 416; XI, 
408 


Chameleon, I, i V, 308 

Chamois, V, i74 

Chapman, Jonathan, sketch of, IX, 
114 


Chapters from our own century, 


VII, 425 
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CBSE ere quaint and lovable, IX, 


Charades, acting, X, 103 

Charge of the ‘light brigade, the, 
Chariots, invention of, VIII, 102 
Charlemagne and Roland, ae 430 
Charlie, Bonnie Prince, VII, 225 

a story of, III, 333 
Charmer, on a given straight line, 
Charon the Ferryman, II, 266 
Charter, the great, VII, 479 
Charybdis and Odysseus, II, 214 
Chase, Keeper, heroism of, IX, 430 
Chatterbox, I, me 
Chaucer, Geoffre 

Canterbury i iu Caviar 
Chaus, V, 63 
Checkers in Africa, VI, 117 
Cheeses, Dutch, VI, 24 
Cheever, Harriet A. 

Camp Hamperford, III, 385 
Cheiron the Centaur, II, 224 
Chernuble, Saracen champion, II, 

440 
Cherry, Andrew 

The Bay of Biscay, XII, 87 

Cherry festival of Naumberg, VII, 
34 


Cherry-tree story, the, VII, 5 
Chesterton, Gilbert K 
How to meet hard things, 
519 
Chestnuts, cat, and monkey, I, 221 
Chetah, V, 65 
Chicago, description, VI, 400 
Chicken-licken, I, 45 
Child, Lydia Maria 
If ever I see, I, 97 
Thanksgiving Day, I, 168 
Child, O. A.. 
Envy, VII, 406 
Child’s dream of a star, IV, 249 
evening hymn, I, 111 
talk in April, XI, 175 
Childhood’s favorites 
tales, I, 1 
Childhoods, noble, VII, I 
Child- eee ae III, 516 
Children, XI, 
as junior ae IX, 475 
behold the chimpanzee, XI, 346 
code of morals for, IX, 574 
foreign, I, 84 
in Africa, VI, 115 
in America, VI, 94 
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Children, in China, XI, 285 
in Holland, VP ae 
in Persia, VI, 
of America; Bi hope of the 
world, IX, 581 
of China, VI, 121 


pictures liked by, XII, 245, 265 


the three, I, 75 
the world’s, VI, 41 
when they were, IX, 1 
Children’s Crusade, the} VII, 58 
favorite poems, T75 
favorite stories, I, 113 
festival in China, VI, 127 
hour, IX, 58 
Crinipancees XT 345 
and gorilla, V, 443 
Chimpanzees, V. 1 
bald, V, 3 
common, V, 2 
training, IV, 530 
China, babies in, VI, 5 
games and festivals, NA ibe 
hoes used as money, VIII, 350 
how they live in, VI, 285 
Chinchilla, V, 151 
Chinese game, X, 150 
shadows, X, 80 
stories, I, 476 
Chipmunk, V, 140, 558 
Chipping-bird, V, 260 
chipping Sparrow, migration of, V, 


Chip-stone, X, 150 
Chisholm, Louey (adapted by) 
Simple Susan, III, 405 
Chitons, V, 421 
prickly, V, 421 
Chivalry, knights of, VII, 46 
Chloe, XI, 42 
Chlorine, liquid, VIII, 273 
Chodsko, Alexander (adapted by) 
The sun, II, 156 
The twelve months, II, 150 
The two brothers, II, 147 
Chorley, Henry Fothergill 
ie brave old oak, XI, 149; XII, 
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Chorus of “Bingo,” XII, 112 


Christ and the tribute money, XII, 
354 


in the temple, XII, 278 
Christmas carol, XI, 

hymn, XI, 418 

in England, XI, 415 

in Spain, VI, 138 
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Christmas Carol, A, selection from, 
Christopher, Saint, XII, 354, 375 
Church, Alfred J. (adapted by) 
How Cincinnattis saved Rome, 
II, 284 
How Horatius held the bridge, 
II, 282 
Cicads: V, 362 
Cid, The, aT 455 
Cincinnatus saved Rome, II, 284 
Cinderella, I, 35 
Circe and Odysseus, II, 213 
and the Argonauts, II, 242 
Cities, magic, X, 6 
some of the world’s interesting, 
Citizen, the new, VII, 525 
Citizens, junior, IX, 476 
Citizenship, and patriotism, VII, 


Civets, V, 68 

Indian, V, 70 

palm, Vv, 70 
Civil War, VII, 185 
Claretie, Jules 

Boum- Boum, ITI, 315 
Clark, Kate Upson 

Granny, III, 271 
Class, the last, IIT, 511 
Claudy, C. H. 

How to take photographs, X, 360 
Claxton, J. 

Birds’ nests, V, 528 

The mating of the birds, V, 479 
Clay for little children, X, 4 
Cleanliness, 429 

of the Dutch, VI, 24 
Clephane, Elizabeth Cecilia 

The lost sheep, XI, 447 
Clermont, Council of, VII, 54 
Clifford, John H. (edited by) 

Big-gaine hunters of the Arctic, 


VI, 


Hunting with Eskimo dogs, VI, 
9 


The first adventurers, VI, 511 
eae of Sam Houston, VII, 


Climbing perch, V, 328 

Clime of the unforgotten brave, 

Clock, mending the, III, 262 
water, X, 314 

Clothespin soldiers, KX, 3 

Clothing, correct, X, 429 
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Clothing, suitable, X, 413 
Clotho, one of the Fates, II, 260 
Cloth-reels, girls as, VI, 86 
Cloud, the, XI, 139 
Clouded leopard, V, 58 

tiger, V, 58 
ere explanation of, VIII, 12, 


Clough, Arthur Hugh 
Qua currsum ventus, XI, 500 
Where lies the land, ae 135 
ee bearer slain by Theseus, We 
CLUBS 
Boy Scouts, VII, 412; X, 172 
Camp Fire ’Girls, X, 188 
Knights of King Arthur, X, 177 
Coach-horse beetle, V, 356 
Coaiti, V, 111 
Coal, a talk about, VIII, 30 
mining, VIII, 326 
the bean, and the straw, I, 68 
used for smelting, VIII, 339 
Coast guard, IX, 438 
Coasting in Canada, VE. 105 
Cobras, V, 318 
Cock Robin, death and burial of, 
Z 


I, 
Regt doode-4a,, >, HRs 
Cockatoos, V, 
Cockchafer, V, "356 
Cock- fighting, %, 51 
Cockle, V, 424 
Cochrane, Robert 
A Jha escape from a tiger, 
IV, 
My ie “seperti IV, 393 
Cockroach, V, 36 
Cocoanuts, usefulness of, VI, 35 
Cod, V, 342 
CODES 
for signaling, VIII, 221 
international Morse, X, 355 
of morals, IX, 574 
Cody, William * VIII, 113 
Coffee, use of, X, 420 
Coimbra, siege of, II, 457 
Coin trick, X, 78 
Coinage in the United States, VIII, 
354 


Coins, minting of, VIII, 353 
Colbrand slain by Guy of Warwick, 
II, 349 
Coleman, Martin 
IX, 441 
Coleridge, Mary E. 
Holman Hunt, IX, 283 
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Coleridge, Samuel Taylor 
ee for the Lambs, IX, 


324 
death, IX, 333 
He prayeth best, XI, 451 
Youth, XI, 502 
Cole-tit, V, 265 
Coliseum, VI, 466 
See also Colosseum 
College songs, XII, 107 
value of, 1X, 527 
working one’s way through, IX, 


Collegian to his bride, XI, 336 
Collie’s story, IV, 280 
Collins, A. Frederick 
How to make a witeless outfit, 
Collins, William 
How sleep the brave, XI, 317 
Collman, Sophie M 
Velasquez, IX, 268 
Color keys to bitds, V, 485 
Colorado, Grand Cafion of the, VI, 
253; VIII, 
Colosseum, use of, VI, 39 
see also Coliseum 
Colquhoun, Ethel 
Among the Philippine Islands, 
VI, 298 
Kioto, VI, 448 
Colt,: the, V, 462 
Colubers, V, 313 
Colugo, V, 33 
Columbus, VII, 305 
exploits of, VI, 519 
Come, dear old comrade, you and 
Come, lassés and lads, XII, 84 
Come, let us plant the apple-tree, 


Comets, VIII, 416 
Comin’ thro’ the rye, XII, 120 
Coming of Angus Og, IIT, 333 
Commune, a story of the French, 
Compasses and the gyroscope prin- 
ciple, VIII, 374 
Concannon, Mrs. Thomas 
Sir Walter Scott’s Pet Marjorie, 
Condor, V, 234 
Cone, Helen Gray 
Calnan’s Christmas, IX, 451 
ae John, sketch "of, 
452 
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Cook, Walter 
Peggy’s Travels, VI, 21 
Cooper, George 
A jolly good laugh, XII, 124 
Baby-Land, I, 17 
O happy day, XII, 147 
Cooper, James Fenimore 
The judgment of Tamenund, IV, 
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Congers, V, 352 

Connla of the golden hair and the 
fairy maiden, I, 

Conquerors and explorers, VII, 
303 

Consequences, X, 45 

Consider, XI, 407 

Constantine, emperor of the East, 
builds the Church of the Resur- 
rection, VII, 51 

Constellations and their 
VIII, 404 

Contented John, I, 197 

Contentment, XI, 399 

Contest, the archery, IV, 146 

Contrary, rule of, X, 

Conundrums, X, 

Conversation at the table, X, 247 

Cony, V, 154 

Cooking, importance of, X, 423 

Cope, Sir John, leads forces against 
the Jacobites, VII, 229 

Copying and reading, X, 275 

Coquimbo, V, 241 

Coracle, cruise of the, IV, 243 

Coral banks, V, 433 

Corals, V, 432 

Cork dancer, X, 70 

the obstinate, X, 76 
Corkran, Alice 
The children’s poet, Longfellow, 
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Cormorants, V, 293 

Corn song, XI, 151 

Cornwall, Barry 
see Procter, Bryan Waller 

Coronach, XI, 4 

Coronation stone of Great Britain, 
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Corot, Jo B.C: 

Morning, XII, 313 
Corot, J. B. C., sketch of, XII, 424 
Correggio, sketch of, XII, 346 
Corsets, brazen, VI, 143 
Coskata life-saving station, heroic 

crew of, IX, 430 

Cotton tree, VIII, 537 
Cottontails, V, 555 
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Cougar, V3157 

Could ye come back to me, Doug- 
las, XI, 441 

Counsel, sage, I, 160 


Countries, imaginary, X, 16 
igh maid and her milk pail, I, 
22 


our own, VI, 481 
Courage, Ross Carson’s, III, 362 
Courtesy in business, X, 390 
Courtship, Ring - round - the - rosy, 
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Couxia, V, 19 
Covert, Bernard 
Pty ip of Bunker Hill, XII, 
Cow, the, XI, 346 
Cowper, William 
Cruelty to animals, XI, 193 - 
Verses, XI, 459 
Cowry, V, 420 
wale cose: home, when the, ITI, 


Cox, George E., and E, H. Jones 
(adapted by) 
Havelock, II, 383 
Coyotes, V, 83 
Crab and the monkey, battle of the, 


Crab-eating dog, V, 80 
macaque, V, 15 
opossum, V, 230 
Crabs, V, 397, 400 
blue, V, 400 
calling, V, 401 
common shore, V, 400 
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Dolly Dimple, I, 502 
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Domett, Alfred 
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of, X, 81 

Don Quixote, III, 
Donkey, the, V, 439 

blind man, deaf man and, II, 96 
Don’t you remember sweet Alien. 
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Dorigen, story of, III, 171 
Dormouse, V, 144 
Dorothy QO, XI, 472 
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Dove’s song, the, XII, 138 
Down Highgate Hill, III, 468 
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Down, Jenkins, X, 66 
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Dragon-flies, V, 364 
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Dream, a midsummer night's, III, 
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Dreams of the early men, VIII, 61 
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of Greek babies, VI, 8 
Drifted out to sea, XI, 230 
Drifting, XI, 200 
Drill, V, 9 
Drink to ine only with thine eyes, 
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Driver ant, V, 374 
Dromedary, V, 190 
Drone-fly, V, 385 
Drop the handkerchief, xX, 39 
Drummond, William H. 
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Duck on the rock, X, 139 
wild, V, 293 
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East Indian prince, at the court of, 
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Easter in Spain, VI, 141 
Echedna, V, 230 
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Emancipation Proclamation, VII, 
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Emerson, Ralph Waldo 
Henry David Thoreau, IX, 367 
The humblebee, XI, 177 
The Rhodora, XI, 166 
The snow-storm, XI, 123 
Emery, M. S. 
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Dixie, XII, 201 
Emperor-moth, V, 379 
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Engine, steam, invented, VIII, 245 
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eral, VII, 472 
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steam X, 325 
England, John of, VI, 43 
settled by Norsemen and Danes, 
stories from, I, 349 
English, Thomas ‘Dunn 
Ben Bolt, XI, 33; XII, 42 
English masters of art, XII, 437 
sparrow, V, 519 
Enjoying each other, X, 244 
Entertaining a guest, x 206 
Envy, VII, 406 
Equality at sea, IV, 
Equatorial currents, VILL, 94 
Ermine, V; 93 
Ernst, Lucy, heroism of, IX, 413 
Eskimo, a little, VI, 52 
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Estiano, vision of, II, 456 
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Evans, Marian (George Eliot) 
Day is dying, XI, 126 
Even is come, and from the dark 
park, hark, XI, 334 
Evening hour, XIi, 277 
in Paradise, XI, 124 
Everett, David 
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VIII, 6 
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Everyday stories, III, 269 
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early, VI, 509 
Explosives, UTIL. 253 
Express, Pony, VIII, 112 
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Faber, Frederick William 
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Fables, I, 220 
of India, I, 226 
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Fain would I see other places, XII, 
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Faintly as tolls the evening chime, 
Le 
Fair Catherine and Pif-paf Poltrie, 
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, 120 
Fair Helen, XI, 440 
Fair Ines, XI, 84 
Fair play, law of, IX, 577 
Fairies, XI, 379 
and giants, Uncle David’s story 
about, III, 436 
of the Caldon Low, I, 169 s 
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Fairies’ lesson, the, X, 106 
passage, I, 513 
Fairy, princess and the, VIII, 1 
queen, birthday honors of the, I, 
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sand, III, 302 
_FAIRY STORIES, I, 232 
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Legends 
Faithless Nellie Gray, XI, 347 
Falcons, V, 238 
Falkirk, battle of, VII, 231 
Fallen Greece, XI, 300 
Fallow deer, V, 184 
Family meeting, XI, 16 
the young head of the, I, 480 
Famous men, stories of, VII, 87 
Fanciful stories, I, 516 
Faraday, Michael, sketch of, IX, 
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Farewell, a, XI, 38 
Farewell, a, XI, 143 
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song, XI, 185 
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Fates, the three, II, 260 

Father, a soldier-, to his little boy, 
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Father and I went down to camp, 


Father of all! in every age, XI, 445 
Father of Texas, VII, 154 
Father William, XI, 337 
Faure, Jean Baptiste 

Palm branches, XII, 206 
Favorite writers, IX, 31 
Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 

XI, 411 

Feasts in Japan, VI, 110 
Feather-catch, X, 82 
Feather, fly-, X, 65 
Feeding her birds, XII, 248 
Felipe and Serafina of Spain, VI, 76 
Fellow passengers, III, 292 
eens vermin and cat proof, V, 
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Ferrando, hero of Spain, II, 456 
Ferret, V, 94 

polecat, V, 94 
Festival of Naumberg, VII, 34 
Festivals in China, VI, 121 

of many lands, VI, 103 

of the moon, VIII, 61 
Fiddle, saved by a, VI, 211 
Fiddler-crab, V, 400 
F dele, XI, 411 
Field, Eugene 

Japanese lullaby, XI, 21 

Jim’s kids, XI, 434 

Seein’ things, XI, 52 
Field, Eugene, sketch of, IX, 89 
Fielding, Henry 

A-hunting we will go, XI, 271 
Field-mouse, V, 149 

tales aL Ve we 
Field-vole, V, 147 
Fighting Téméraire: towed to her 

last berth, XII, 293, 460 

Filipinos, description of, VI, 298 
Films, description of, X, 360 
Finch, Francis Miles 

Nathan Hale, VII, 123 

The blue and the gray, XI, 303 © 
Finches, V, 260 

purple, V, 261 
Finding of Christ in the temple, 


Fingers, eleven, X, 83 
Finley, William L. 
The road-runner, V, 525 
Finnemore, John 
At the court of an East Indian 
Prinee, VI, 311 
enares, the sacred city of India, 


Florence, the city of flowers, VI, 


Mount Vesuvius and Pompeii, 
Rome the eternal, VI, 438 
The hunters of the Indian jungle, 
IV, 496 
The Puritans and the Indians, 
VII, 81 
Fin-whales, V, 127 
sharp-nosed, V, 128 
Fir tree, I, 236 
why it is evergreen, VIII, 64 
Fire as a symbol, X, 183 
found by man, VIII, 49 
heroes who fight, IX, 440 
without matches, X, 260 
First aid to the injured, X, 431 


_ First came the primrose, XI, 164° 
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ae red talks about the, VIII, 
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Fish, black, V, 131 
devil, V, 341 
dog-, V, 337 
flat-, V, 343 
flying, V, 348 
jelly-, V, 430 
mud, V, 326 
pipe, V, 350 


saw, 


sword, V, 
the maiden who loved, I, 459 
why the, laughed, II, 106 
Fisher, the, XI, 492 
Fisherman and his wife, I, 296 
Fishes, V, 326 
for aquariums, X, 220 
Fish-hawk, V, 237 


_ Fivefingers, V, 410 


Fives, X, 141 
Flag, of the United States, design 
Ph decreed by Congress, VII, 


makers of the, VII, 527 
Flags, feast of, VI, 113 
how. to play, XK, 159 


' Flag-signaling, VIII, 222 


Flamingo, V, 291 
Flammarion, Camille, VIII, 416 
Flatfish, V, 343 
Flea and the spider, I, 60 
Fleas, V, 383 
turnip, V, 359 
Fleece, the golden, II, 222 
Fleming, Marjorie, story of, IX, 
123 


Flemish masters of art, XII, 369 
Flemming, Friedrich F. 
Integer vita, XII, 119 
Flesh-fly, V, 386 
Flicker, V, 249 
Flight of youth, XI, 52 
Flint, Thomas B. 
How Canada is governed, VII, 
499 
The Magna Charta of Canada, 
VII, 491 
Florence, the city of flowers, VI, 
431 


Flounder, V, 343 

Flow down, cold rivulet, to the sea, 

Pe eT, as 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, among 
thy green braes, XI, 144 
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FLOWERS 
beloved in Spain, VI, 329 
different parts of, VIII, 448 
legends, VIII, 469 
magician, IX, 139 
use of, I, 196; XI, 169 
Flute, magic, X, 71 
Fly, X, 147 
Fly, the, XI, 188 
and the spider, I, 109 
bluebottle, V, 385 
caddis, V, 367 
currant saw, V, 375 
dragon-, V, 364 
drone-, V, 385 
flesh, V, 386 
gala. 375 
green-, V, 360, 381 
hawk, V, 385 
horn-tailed saw, V, 375 
house, V, 385 
ichneumon, V, 376 
June, V, 365 
lacewing, V, 368 
May, V, 365 
saw, V, 374 
turnip saw, V, 375 
Fly, man learns to, VIII, 194 
Flycatchers, migration of, V, 474 
Fly-feather, X, 65 
Flying colugo, V, 33 
fish, V, 348 
foxes, V, 31 
squirrel, V, 139, 558 
Foch, Ferdinand, sketch of, VII, 461 
Fogs, explanation of, VIII, 14 
Folk songs, XII, 134 
story, a Russian, III, 313 
story, Japanese, II, 547 
tales, animal, IV, 532 
See also Folk Stories and Le- 
gends 
Yollen, Eliza Lee 
Three Little Kittens, I, 80 
Follow my leader, X, 139 
Food general, VII, 472 
Footsteps of angels, XI, 430 
For a’ that and a’ that, I, 218 
Forbidden vowels, %, 57 
For do but note a wild and wanton 
herd, XI, 277 
Forbush, William Byron 
Boston, the “hub,” VI, 404 
Bottle dolls, X, 20 
Getting up a party, X, 165 
: ee to study the vocations, IX, 
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Forbush, William Byron 
Lincoln, XII, 287 
Money value of education, IX, 
523 
Shakespeare’s Stratford, oe 469 
Table talk in the home, X 347 
The greatheart of the Labrador, 
VII, 292 
The hole in the wall, PTE 537 
The king of tiny frogs on his 
travels, IV, 541 
The self-educating of Jim, IX, 
540 
The singing snowshoes, II, 540 
What pictures can mean to all 
the people, XII, 499 
Ford, ene and his workmen, IX, 
49 


starts manufacture of automo- 
biles, VIII, 170 
Foreign children, I, 84 
lands, I, 104 
Forest hymn, a, XI, 155 
Forked stick to automobile, VIII, 
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Fort, defending the, IV, 1 
Fort Mims, massacre of, VII, 148 
Forth Bridge, VIII, 128 
Forty-Niners, story of, VIII, 107 
Forum in Rome, VI, 442 
Fossa, V, 68 
Foster, Stephen C. 

Massa’s in the cold, cold ground, 

XII, 54 

My old Kentucky home, XII, 31 

Old dog Tray, XII, 46 

Old folks at home, XII, 27 
Foumart, V, 94 
Four-dollar servant, the, III, 313 
Fourscore and seven years ago, 
Fowler, Edson B., heroism of, IX, 
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Fox, Frank 

A picnic in the Australian Bush, 
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Boys and girls in Australia, VI, 
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Fox and the cat, I, 47 
and the crow, I, 195 
and gander, X, 153 
and geese, X, 64 
and the grapes, I, 221 
and the wolf, I, 122 
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Hooded seal, V, 119 
Hook, James 
The jass of Richmond Hill, XII, 


60 
Hoolock, V, 6 
Hoopoe, V, 252 
Hoover, Herbert, calls on the Boy 
Scouts for war work, VII, 413 
sketch of, VII, 472 
Hope, XII, 315 
Hope of the world, IX, 581 
Hopkinson, Joseph 
Hail, Columbia, XII, 180 
Horace 
Integer vite, XII, 
Horatius oe the ae TT, 282 
Hornbill, V, 
Hornbill ies ee Winco 
Horned ambassador, The, X, 62 
Horned toad, V, 307 
Hornet, V, 373 
Horn-tailed sawfly, V, 375 
Horse, V, 195 
a dog, and a lion trained to per- 
form together, IV, 528 
and rider, X, 153 
fair, XII, 272 
river, V, 207 
sea, V, 120;;351 
the balancing, X, 299 
the enchanted, ITI, 73 
the hunt of the wild, IV, 329 
the mie sea, ITI, 259 
the wooden, II, 273; III, 117 
Horseshoe bat, great, V, 30 
Hot cross buns, XII, 4 
House that Jack built, I, 28 
House-cricket, V, 361 
House-fly, V, 385 
Houses, Ainu, VI, 296 
among the pygmies of Africa, 


built by the Pilgrims, VII, 71 
Eskimo, VI, 53 
in Africa, VI, 68 
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Houses in China, VI, 286 
in India, VI, 87 
Japanese, VI, 59 
Kafir, VI, 
weather, X, 320 
See also Home 
Houses, Bird, how to build, ‘Vv, 5375 
X, 347 
-location, V, 532 
Housman, A. E. 
Reveille, VI, 155 
The merry guide, VI, 221 
Houston, Sam, story of, VII, 145 
Hovenden, Thomas, heroism of, 
How beautiful is night, XI, 125 
How beautiful is the rain, XI, 136 
Bees I bear to leave thee, XII, 
How dear to this heart are the 
scenes of my childhood, XI, 
13; I, 30 
How does the water, XI, 463 
How doth the little busy bee, I, 77 
How electricity was harnessed, 
VIII, 177 
How little Cedric became a knight, 
III, 469 
How fovele this sweet branch of 
flowers, XII, 
How man travels about 
world, VIII, 99 
How many nuts do I hold here? X, 


in the 


How sleep the brave, XI, 317 

How the jinrikisha was invented, 

‘ II, 103 

How the rajah’s son won the 
princess Labam, IT, 119 

How -hey brought ‘the good news 
from Ghent to Axe Zou, 

siaehO s live in many lands, VI, 


How to attract birds, V, 531 
How to know the birds, VieAZl 
How to meet hard things, IX, 519 
How to tell a true princess, ie 149 
How very sad it is to think, He k 351 
Howe, Julia Ward 

Battle- -hymn of the republic, XI, 


Howes data Ward, sketch of, IX, 


Howitt, Mary 
Buttercups and Daisies, I, 95 
Mabel on midsummer day, I, 207 
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Howitt, Mary 


ptne fairies of the Caldon Low, I, 


9 
The handmill behind the door, 
II, 534 
The spider and the fly, I, 109 
Breese of flowers, I, 196; XI, 


Howitt, William D. 
The wind in a frolic, I, 188 
Howland, Mary Woolsey 
Rest, XI, 439 
Howlers, V, 17 


-Hrothgar, king of Daneland, II, 
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Hudden and Dudden and Donald 
O’Neary, I, 383 


- Hudson, Henry, story of, VI, 532 


Hudson River tunnels, brave build- 
ers of, IX, 403 
Hueffer, Ford Madox 
The pre-Raphaelites, XII, 462 
Hugh in India, VI, 87 
Hugh Raven, hero of Scandinavia, 
Hughes, Thomas 
Tom’s first half-year at Rugby, 
EV N91 
Hugo, Victor 
By pe sesic with a devil-fish, IV, 


Huguenot lover, the, XII, 309 
Hulbert, William Davenport 
The adventures of a loon, IV, 372 
The king of the trout-stream, 
IV, 401 
Hull House, the lady of, VII, 295 
Human love, stories of, III, 515 
Human pathway, VI, 175 
Humblebee, the, XI, 177 
Humblebees, V, 371 
Humboldt, Alexander von 
Mules, mosquitoes, and menage- 
ries in Venezuela, VI, 202 
Humming-bird hawk-moth, V, 378 
Humming-bird, Ruby-throated, de- 
scription of, V, 517 
Humming-birds, V, 246 
Humphrey, Frances A. 

A. boy hero, III, 485 
Humpty Dumpty, XII, 16 
Hungary, a hero of, VII, 210 

the rose of, II, 500 
Hunt, Holman, sketch of, IX, 
Hunt, Leigh 

Abou ben Adhem, XI, 390 

The glove and the lions, XI, 
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Hunt, a peanut, X, 67 
at sunset, VI, 144 
the slipper, X, 48 ~ 
the whistle, X, 58 ~ 
Hunters of the Arctic, VI, 191 
of the Indian jungle, IV, 496 
some early, VIII, 55 
Hunting-dog, V, 90 
Hunting-leopard, V, 65 
Hunting song, XI, 273 
Hunting-spider, V, 390 
Huntsman, the, X, 62 
Husband, Joseph 
Skyscrapers, VIII, 313 
Husband who was to mind the 
house, I, 273 
Hush, my dear, lie still and slum- 
ber, 1,21 
Hush thee, my babby, I, 1 
Hush-a-bye, baby, on the tree-top, 
Je XCEL 7, 
Hutchins, William J. 
The children’s code of morals, 
IX, 574 
Hutchinson, H. N. 
How they live in Russia, VI, 304 
The hairy people, VI, 295 
The pygmies of Africa, VI, 364 
Hydra of Lerna, II, 261 
Hydraulic ram, X, 310 
Hyena-dog, V, 90 
Hyenas, V, 75 
brown, V, 77 
laughing, V, 77 
spotted, V, 77 
striped, V, 76 
Hygelac, king of the Goths, II, 291 
Hymn for Christmas, XI, 417 
Hymn to the night, XI, 129 
Hyrax, V, 205 
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I ain’t afeard ov snakes, or toads, 
or bugs, or worms, or mice, 
Ol 52 

I am coming, I, 166 

I Bey poner of all I survey, XI, 
459 

I apprenticed my son, X, 40 

I bring fresh showers for 
thirsting flowers, XI, 139 

I, Catherine, am a Douglass born, 
VII, 331 

I come from haunts of coot and 
hern, XI, 141 

I dance the bright bolero, XII, 137 
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fill this cup to one made up, XI, 
73 
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eos upon the glorious sky, XI, 
ig 


had a little bird, I, 24 

had a little doggy, I, 5 

had a little husband, I, 12 

had a little pony, I, 5 

have a little shadow, I, 186 

have heard the mavis singing, 
XII, 161 

hear thee speak of the better 
land, I, 193 

heard the trailing garments of 
the night, XI, 129 

hold that-Christian grace abounds, 
XI, 443 

in these flowery meads would be, 
XI, 274 


know a maiden fair to see, XI, 35 
know not whence it rises, KI, 491 
lay me down to sleep, ¥E 439 
like little Pussy, I, 22 

love to hear thine earnest voice, 
met a little cottage-girl, I, 190 
never saw a purple cow, XI, 344 
once had a sweet little doll, I, 104 
only knew she came and went, 
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remember, I remember, XI, 5 
saw a ship a-sailing, I, 

saw him once before, XI, 372 

OO : spires of Oxford, VII, 
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saw three ships, I, 85 
saw you toss the kites on high, J, 
108 
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should like to rise and go, VI, 1 

sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, 
and he, XI, 23 

spy, X, 133 

think it is over, over, XI, 432 

think when I read that sweet 
story of old, I, 186 

wetectcs lonely as a cloud, XI, 

will paint her as I see her, XI, 31 

wish I were where Helen lies, 
XI, 440 

wish you were a pleasant wren, 
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wonder what the clover thinks, 
XI, 166 

would not ae on my list of 
friends, XI, 
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I’d never dare to walk across, XI, 
344 
I’m a sweet Bohemian maid, XII, 


I’m far frae my, hame, an’ I’m 
weary aftenwhiles, XI, 487 
Vm Sid a chicken; I have seen, XI, 

it 


I’m wearin’ a wa’, John, XII, 224 
I’ve never had much envy for the 
* man, VII, 
Ibex, V, 169 
Nilgiri, V, 171 
Ibis, V, 290 
sacred, V, 290 
scarlet, V, 290 
Ice, why it floats, VIII, 81 
wonders of, VIII, 5 
Icebergs, history of, VIII, 7 
Ice-hockey in Canada, VI, 106 
Iceland, discovery of, VI, 513 
Ice-pan, voyage on a, IX, 470 
Ichneumon-flies, V, 376 
Ideal Home Life, Volume X 
Idols of China, VI, 285 
Idun, apples of, II, 80 
If all the seas were one sea, I, 10 
If ieee world were apple-pie, I, 


If ever I see, I, 97 

Tf I was a cobbler, I, 165 

If we knew; or the blessings of to- 
day, XI, 14 

Igloo, Eskimo, VI, 53 

Teuanas, V, 306 

Thiad, the, El, 627335 LEERY 95 

T'll tell you a story, I, 8 


‘Imaginary countries, X, 16 


Imitation (a game), X, 33 

Impressionists, the, XII, 434 

Imps in the heavenly meadow, I, 
526 

In days of yore, 
shore, XII, 

In harbor, XI, 432 

In fe ear he whispers gaily, XI, 
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In May, when sea-winds pierced 
our solitudes, XI, 166 

In search of a baby, I, 498 

In the brave days of "old, VII, 39 

In tig oreanes. of our valleys, ‘XI, 


In the night, XI, 351 

In school days, I, 88 

In the sky the bright stars glit- 
tered, XII, 127 
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In winter I get up at night, I, 105 
Inchcape Rock, XI, 261 
eee of the French camp, XI, 


oo Ag sae Declaration of, VII, 
Independence Hall, a visit to, VI, 
483 


India, fables of, I, 226 
girls in, VI, 129 
Hugh in, VI, 87 
hunters of the jtingle, IV, 496 
myths of, II, 96 
river holiday in, VI, 129 
sacred city of, VI, 445 
Indian buffalo, V, 159 
civet, V, 70 
elephant, V, 203 
mongoose, V, 72 
pangolin, V, 216 
rhinoceros, V, 203 
Indian, East, stories, I, 436 
Indians, American, adopt Sam 
Houston, VII, 147 
and Daniel Boone, VII, 136 
and the Puritans, VII, 81 
legend of, II, 540 
little Indian, VI, 45 
signs, X, 269 
stories, I, 436 
visit the Pilgrims, VII, 70 
gesens, Biloxi, a legend of, IV, 
41 
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Indigo-bird, V, 261 
Indoer Games, X, 31 
Industry, American iron, WIII, 340 
Ingebjerg and Frithiof, II, 370 
Ingersoll, Ernest 
The animal world, V, 1 
The discovery of the north pole, 
VI, 265 
Ingratitude, XI, 471 
Inisfalen, Abbot of, II, 503 
Inness, George, sketch of, XII, 469 
Insect-eaters, V, 33 
Insects, V, 354 
Instincts, X, 184 
Instruments every child can make, 
X, 287 
Integer vite, XII, 119 
International Morse Code, &, 355 
INVENTIONS AND SCIENCES, 
Volume VIII. 
fascinating, VIII, 345 
Invertebrates, V, 354 
Invisible bridge, the, KI, 344 
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Ireland, potatoes introduced into, 
Irish legend, an, II, 526, 543 
Iron and steel, VIII, 338 
Irrigation in Egypt, VIII, 316 
Irving, Washington 
Rip Van Winkle, IV, 106 
Is not the field with lively culture 
green? XI, 106 
Is there for honest poverty? I, 218 
Isabella and Ferdinand of Spain 
aid Columbus, VI, 522 
Ismail of the upside down land, 


VI, 
Israels, Josef, sketch of, XII, 250 
It came upon the midnight clear, 
XI, 423 
It can be done, IX, 518 
is not life upon thy gifts to live, 
XI, 455 
little profits that an idle king, 
XI, 461 


It was a summer evening, I, 200 

It was many and many a year ago, 

It was one Sunday bright and 
clear, XII, 147 

It was the calm and silent night, 
XI, 418 

It was the charming month of 
May, XI, 42 

It was the time when lilies blow, 
255 


Italian stories, I, 394 

Italy, a hero of, VII, 209 
Marietta of, VI, 91 
masters of art, XII, 321 
Peggy visits, VI, 38 

Ivanhoe, selection from, IV, 146 

Ivorybill woodpecker, V, 247 

Ivry, XI, 226 

Ivy green, the, XI, 161; XII, 75 
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Jacares, V, 303 
k and his master, I, 376 
and Jill, I, 6 
< and the beanstalk, I, 145 
rabbits, V, 156 
Jack the giant-killer, I, 356 
Jack, Jack, the bread burns, X, 138 
Jackal and the alligator, I, 446 
Jackals and Singh Rajah, I, 454 
Jackals, black-backed, V, 85 
common, V, 84 
side-striped, V, 86 
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a 
Jackass, laughing, V, 253 
Jackdaw, V, 256 
the vain, I, 223 
Jackson, Andrew, in the war of 
1812, VII, 148 
story of, VII, 163 
Jackson, Henry E. 
Hope, XII, 315 
Why a painting is more than a 
photograph, XII, 486 
Jackson, Holbrook 
Henry David Thoreau, IX, 363 
J. McNeil Whistler, IX, 317 
Jackstraws, X, 73 
Jacobs, Joseph (adapted by) 
How the rajah’s son won the 
princess Labam, II, 119 
Hudden and Dudden and Donald 
O’Neary, I, 383 
Jack and his master, I, 376 
Jack the giant-killer, I, 356 
pane O’Toole and his goose, I, 
370 
The son of seven queens, I, 436 
The three sillies, I, 366 
Jacque, sketch of, XII, 424 
Jaguar, V, 56 
Jansen, Zacharias, 
science, IX, 160 
Japan, a nobleman of, VII, 264 
aborigines of, VI, 295 
description of Kioto, VI, 448 
folk story of, II, 547 
games and feasts in, VI, 110 
lullabies, XI, 21; XII, 23 
myths of, II, 129 
O Hana San of, VI, 59 
Japanese stories, I, 420 
Jar, the purple, III, 451 
Jason, story of, II, 226 
Jay, V, 256 
Jefferies, Richard 
Adventures of the weasel, IV, 
286 
Jeffreys, Charles 
Mary of Argyle, XII, 161 
Jellyfish and the monkey, II, 129 
Jellyfishes, V, 430 
Jenkins, X, 66 
Jenner, Edward, a 
science, IX, 159 
Jerboa-kangaroo, V, 222 
Jerboas, V, 145 
Jerk-straws, X, 73 
Jerusalem, going to, X, 69 
Jim was a fisherman, up on the 


hill, XI, 434 


a pioneer in 


pioneer in 
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Jim’s kids, XI, 434 

Jingle, bells, XII, 78 

Jingle, jingle, clear the way, XI, 
272 


Jinrikisha, invention of, VIII, 103 
Joan of Arc, as interpreted by Bas- 
tien-Lepage, XII, 283 
story of, VII, 200 
Jock and I and the others, I, 500 
Jog on, jog on, I, 185 
John, Little, companion to Robin 
Hood, II, 331 
John of England, VI, 43 
ei the Magna Charta, VII, 


John, Prince, disloyalty of, II, 329 
John Anderson my jo, XII, 164 
John Brown’s body lies a mould- 
’ring in the grave, XII, 192 
Johnny and the golden goose, I,51 
Johnny Appleseed, IX, 112 
Johnson, Samuel, sketch of, IX, 130 
the shoes through the window, 
IX, 135 
Johnston, R. T. 
Electrical apparatus, X, 336 
Steam-engines, X, 
Water-pumps, X, 307 
Jones, E. H., and George E. Cox 
(adapted by) 
Havelok, II, 383 
Jones, Franklin T. 
How men made heat to work, 
VIII, 243 
Jone oe Paul, story of, VII, 


‘Jones, Sir William 


What constitutes a state, XI, 290 
Jonson, Ben 
Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
XII, 159 
Jordaens, sketch of, XII, 389 
Jordan, David Starr 
bee college will do for you, IX, 


Journeys, Reading, X, 519 
Joyce, Patrick Weston 
Connla of the golden hair and 

the fairy maiden, I, 389 
Joys of the road, XI, 280 
Judgment of Tamenund, IV, 179 
Judgment, the last, XII, 329 
Julus millepede, V, 396 
Jumblies, XI, 331 
Jumping-jack, making a, XK, 296 
Jumping shrew, V, 39 
Junco, description of, V, 527 
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June, XI, 117 


> June-fly, V, 365 
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Jungle, hunters of the Indian, IV, 
496 


from, to zoo, VI, 179 
Jungle-cat, V, 63 
Junior citizens, IX, 476 
a why it is evergreen, VIII, 


Juno and Hercules, II, 259 

anger of, against Trojans, II, 273 
Jupiter the god, VIII, 400 
Jupiter the planet, VIII, 399 


K 


Kafirland, babies of, VI, 15 
Kai bela ruler of Persia, II, 
49 


Kalan, V, 101 
on the home of lepers, VII, 
Kaleidoscope, X, 32 
Kalong, V, 32 
Kangaroo-rats, V, 221 
Kangaroos, V, 218, 455 
brush, V, 220 
jerboa, V, 222 
tree, V, 221 
Kate Barlass, VII, 331 
Katydid, V, 362 
Kay, Sir, a knight, II, 308, 315 
Keary, A. and E. 
Baldur, II, 57 
The punishment of Loki, II, 91 
Keats, John 
Meg Merrilies, VI, 217 
Morning, XI, 124 
Ode on a Grecian urn, XI, 501 
To autumn, XI, 122 
Keeler, Lucy Elliot 
A boy’s manner, IX, 570 
Keeping well, X, 395 
Kehonka, homesickness of, IV, 433 
Keir, Samuel, and the distilling of 
petroleum, VIII, 289 
Keller, Helen 
Walt Whitman, IX, 380 
Kelley, William V. 
The author of “Alice in Wonder- 
land,” IX, 48 
Kellogg, Sarah Winter 
A second trial, III, 307 
Kellogg, Vernon 
The engineer who became a food 
general, VII, 472 
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Kelman, Janet Harvey 
A nobleman of Japan, VII, 264 
Canterbury tales, III, 171 
Games and feasts in Japan, VI, 


Kelvin, William Thomson, Lord, 
and the Atlantic cable, VI, 247 

sketch of, IX, 200 
Kenach’s little woman, II, 506 
Kennar, Edward, heroism of, IX, 

426 j 
Kennedy, Patrick 

The haughty princess, I, 373 
Kent, Ira Rich ; 

The captain who did not play, 

ETT S53 
Keppel, Lady Caroline 

Robin Adair, XII, 166 
Ker, David 

Through the sharks, III, 499 
Kestrels, V, 238 
Kewanee, Illinois, junior citizens 

of, IX, 476 
Key, Francis Scott 
he star-spangled banner, 
288; XII, 171 
Key, color, to birds, V, 485 
Khartoum, siege of, VII, 276 
Kholsun, V, 78 
Kiallmark, C. 

The old oaken bucket, XII, 30 
Kilhugh and Olwen, II, 543 
Killer-whale, V, 131 
Kilmer, F. B. (edited by) 

First aid to the injured, X, 431 
Kindergarten beads for little tots, 
Kindergartens in China, VI, 290 
eee Frank M., heroism of, IX, 

3 


XI, 


Kindness, law of, IX, 579 
to animals, I, 77 
King, Charles B., constructs auto- 
mobile engines, VIII, 170 
King bird of paradise, V, 258 
King Francis was a hearty king, 
and loved a royal sport, XI, 250 
King Frost, I, 492 
King Kojata, I, 487 
King of Denmark’s ride, XI, 223 
King of the golden river, IV, 122 
King O’Toole and his goose, I, 370 
King Philip’s War, VII, 82 
King who lost his country, VII, 


435 
Kingfishers, V, 253 
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Kinglake, «A, W. 
The Great Pyramid, VI, 461 
Kingsley, Charles 
A farewell, XI, 38 
The lost doll, 3 104 
The old, old song, XI, 50 
The sands o’ dee, XI, 133 
Kinkajou, V, 112 
Kinkel, Johann a 
Soldier’s farewell, XII, 115 
Kioto, description of, vi, 448 
ne: Rudyard 
Moti Guj—mutineer, IV, 386 
Recessional, XI, 301 
The gypsy trail, VI, 207 
There was a small boy of Que- 
bec, I, 162 
Wee Willie Winkie, IV, 83 
Kirksville, Missouri, junior citizens 
of, IX, 476 
angels in. the, XII, 275, 


Kitchen, 
415 
playthings, X, 24 
KITES 
making, X, 321 
Kitten, the, V, 460 
Kittens, three little, I, 80 
Kittredge, Walter 
Tenting on the old camp ground, 
XII, 197 
Kiwis, V, 284 
Kjerulf, Halfdan 
Last night, XII, 153 
Klingensmith, Anna 
The story of Atalanta, II, 49 
Kneass, Nelson 
Ben Bolt, XII, 42 
Knight, Joseph Philip 
Rocked in the heya 8 of the eet 
XII, 92 
Knight, “how little Cedric became 
a, III, 469 
ee of the Round Table, II, 
of chivalry, VII, 46 
of King Arthur, X, 177 
Knock out, X, 144 
Knocking, ever knocking, XI, 466 
Knot, migration of, V, 474 
Knot of blue, XI, 49 
the mysterious, X, 168 
Knox, William 
O why should the spirit of mor- 
tal be proud? XI, 397 
“Know’st thou the land where 
citron-apples bloom?” XI, 491 
Knuckle down, X, 85 
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Koala, V, 223 
Kobbé, Gustav 
Heroes of the life-saving service, 
IX, 427 
Stories of every-day heroism, IX, 
39 


i 
Kojata, King, I, 487 
Kossuth, Louis, a hero of Hungary, 


Kriemhild and Siegfried, II, 415 
Kudu, V, 175 
Kugler, Franz 
» The assumption, XII, 319 
Kunz, George F. 
Platinum, the 
VIII, 329 
Kuro.Sivo, explanation of, VIII, 93 


noblest metal, 


L 


L’Allegro, XI, 386 

La Belle Jardiniére, XII, 340 

Labam won by the rajah’s son, II, 
119 : 

Labaree, R. M., and Edna Walker 

Ismail of the upside down land, 

VI, 

Labor is rest—from ,the sorrows 
that greet us, XI, 101 

Laborer, the, XI, 104 

Labrador, the greatheart of the, 
VII, 292 

Lacewing fly, V, 368, 451 

Lachesis, one of the Fates, IT, 260 

Ladle that fell from the moon, I, 
4 


Lady Clara Vere de Vere, XI, 95 

‘Lady Clare, XI, 255 

Lady of Hull House, VII, 295 

Lady of Shalott, the, XI, 373 

Lady’s toilet, my, X, 63 

Lady-bird, lady-bird, fly 

home, I, 

Ladybirds, V, 360 

Lamb, Charles and Mary 
Tales from Shakespeare, III, 233 

Lamb, Charles, sketch of, IX, 323 

Lamb, the, V, 464 

Lammergeier, V, 234 

Lamplighters, lame, X, 83 

Lampreys, V, 335 

Lancelet, V, 353 

pee Sir, and Sir Galahad, II, 


away 


Land o’ the leal, XII, 224 
of counterpane, I, 82; XII, 260 
of story-books, I, 172 
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— Land, the better, I, 193 
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Land-tortoises, V, 300 


- Landing of the eerie fathers in 


New England, XI, 

Landor, Walter ie ania 

Himself, EX 353 
Landsman’s song, XI, 132 
Lane, Franklin K. 

Makers of the flag, VII, 527 
Lang, Jeanie eas by) 

Odysseus, II, 202 

The Iliad of Homer, III, 95 

The Odyssey of Homer, III, 119 
Lang, John (adapted by) 

Don Quixote, ITI, 1 
- Gulliver’s travels, IIT, 36 

Robinson Crusoe, III, 136 
Lango men in east Africa, VI, 75 
Langurs, V, 13 
Lanier, Sidney, sketch of, IX, 373 
Lantz, David E. 

Guinea pigs, X, 240 

Rabbits, KX, 236 
Lavallée-Tremblay 

O Canada, XII, 188 
Lawson, M. 

Loch Lomond, XII, 48 


Laplanders of the Tundra, VI, 156 


Lapwings, V, 286 
Lar gibbon, V, 6 
Lark and its young ones, I, 230 
and the rook, I, 166 
Sir, and King Sun, I, 525 
song of the, XII, 297 
Lartius assists Horatius to hold the 
bridge, II, 283 
Las Meninas, IX, 274 
Lass of Richmond Hill, XII, 60 
that loves a sailor, XII, 96 
Last class, the, III, 511 
couple out, K, 154 
judgment, the, XII, 329 
leaf, the, XI, 372 
night the nightingale woke me, 
XII, 153 
of the Mohicans, selection from, 
rose of summer, XI, 163; XII, 64 
supper, the, XII, 334 
Lathrop, Julia C., sketch of, IX, 
499 


Laughing hyena, V, 77 
jackass, V, 253 
Laughter stories, I, 232 
Launcelot. du Lake, 'Sir, battles with 
Romans, II, 311 
Lavender, sweet, VII, 408 
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pave the good American, IX, 


Lawson, Lawrence O., heroism of, 


? . . . 
Teves invocation to spring, XI, 


Lazy roof, the, XI, 345 
Leach, Henry 
rae le of Washington, VI,. 


Lead, kindly light, XI, 448 
Leader, follow my, X, 139 
Leaf-cutter bee, V, 371 
Leap-frog, X, 146 
Lear, Edward 
A was an ant, I, 86 
Limericks, I, 161 
Table and the chair, I, 91 
The jumblies, XI, 331 
The Owl and the Pussy- eat, 1,75 
Leather-jackets, V, 385 
Leaves of plants, VIII, 433 
turned into birds, VIII, 65 
Le Brun, Madame, and her daugh- 
ter, XII, 262 
Lee, Robert Fe ie eer VII, 174 
Leeches, V, 4 
Leetle Lac ‘cee she’s all alone, 
LEGENDS 
an Irish, II, 526, 543 
heroes of many countries, II, 187 
Indian, II, 540 
of Baldur, VIII, 468 
knightly, VII, 49 
of the flowers, VIII, 471 
of the saints, II, 500 
origin of fire, VIII, 52 
pleasant old, II, 526 
See also Fairy Stories and Folk 
Stories 
Leighton, Lord Frederic, IX, 297 
Leighton, Margaret Wentworth 
The spiders, V, 581 
Lemmings, V, 147 
Lemuroids, V, 23 
Lemurs, V, 21 
ruffed, V, 22 
slender loris, V, 23 
tarsier, V;, 23 
Lent in Spain, VI, 141 
Leonardo da Vinci, sketch of, XII, 


332 
Leopard, V, 54 
clouded, V, 58 
hunting, V, 65 
snow, V, 55 
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Leopold of ‘Aastria, and Richard 
the Lion- hearted, VII, 195 
. Lepers, brother to the, VII, 282 
Lesson, history, I, 179 
the fairies’, X, 106 
Let a to bark and bite, 
1 


Let me but do my work from day 
to day, XI, 110 
Let me move slowly through the 
street. XI, 354 
Lethe, the river of forgetfulness, 
II, 270 
Letter from a soldier-father to his 
little boy, VII, 29 
remy a soldier -son to his father. 
Letts, W. ML 
Angels in the kitchen, XII, 275 
The spires of Oxford, VII, 407 
Letty’s Globe, XI, 456 
Leveridge, Richard 
Black-eyed Susan, XII, 89 
Levy, Martha Washington 
How pottery is made, VIII, 366 
Liberty, documents of, VII, 477 
Liberty Bell, VI, 485 
Library, our home, X, 271 
Lie, The boy who never told.a, I, 


Life, XT, 455 
in a lumber camp, VIII, 538 
i be given in many ways, XI, 
20 


song of, I, 180 
Life-saving service, heroes of, IX, 
42 


i 
Light, VIII, 281 
electric, in Spain, VI, 329 
- Lightning and tinsel, a 229 
conductors, VII, 10 
Lilienthal, Otto and Gustav, ex- 
ca with gliders, VIII, 
Lilliput, Gulliver’s voyage to, III, 
36 


Lily, lore of, VIII, 477 
Limericks, I, 161 
more, I, 162 
Limpets, V, 421 
Lincoln, Abraham 
Address at Gettysburg, VII, 521 
Lincoln, Abraham, XI, 220 
Borglum statue of, XII, 287 
boyhood of, VII, 16 
story of, VII, 89 
Lincoln, battle of, II, 393 
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Lind; Jenny, sketch of, IX, 235 
Linnet, V, 26 
Lion, a horse, and a dog trained to 
perform together, IV, 528 
and the mouse, I, 220 
ant, V, 367 
friend, my, IV, 357 
killed by Hercules, II, 261 
Lionel, Sir, a knight, ik 309 
Lions, V, 49 
California sea, V, 117 
capturing and training, IV, 503 
of Algiers, among the, IV, 461 
Patagonian sea, V, 116 
sea, V, 116 
training, IV, 524 
Lippershey, Henry, a pioneer in 
science, IX, 1 
Liquid air, VIII, 272 
chlorine, VIII, 273 
Lisle, Claude Joseph Rouget de 
Bae Lo XI, 296; XII, 
Lister, Joseph, a pioneer in science, 


> 


_Literature, masters of, IX, 321 


Lithography, invention of, IX, 160 

Lithuanian lullaby, XII, 25 

Little baby, lay your head, I, 15 

Little Billee, XI, 339 

Little Bo-peep, I, 13 

Little boy blue, I, 6; XII, 12 

Little boy’s pocket, I, 31 

Little children, never give, I, 77 

Little drops of water, I, 165 

Little Ellie sits alone, III, 522 

Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, I, 84 

Little John, companion to Robin 
Hood, II, 331 

Little Lac Grenier, VI, 167 

Little land, I, 97 

Little Miss Muffet, I, 9 

ee come to my knee! XI, 


Little Orphant Annie, I, 175 

Little red hen, I, 497 

Little Red Riding-Hood, I, 140 

Little Robin Redbreast sat upon a 

tree; I, 23 

Little shepherd boy, I, 61 

Little snow-white, I, 304 

Little things, I, 165 

mes kale David, story of, WII, 

Lizards, V, 303 
alderman, V, 307 
American, V, 307 
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Lizards, frilled, V, 308 

Llama, the, V, 191, 468 

Llewellyn and his dog, I, 214 

Lloyd George, David, sketch of, 
II, 441 


Lobster quadrille, I, 99 
Lobsters, V, 403 
Loch Lomond, XII, 48 
Lochinvar, XI, 224 
Locker-Lampson, Frederick 
To my grandmother, XI, 475 
Locust, V, 362 
Loder, E. 4 i 
The brave old oak, XII, 73 
Logcock, V, 247 
Loining, Jacob, ia of, IX, 430 
London, XI, 219 
bridge, VIII, 127 
description of VERIZ3 
tower, VI, 473 
Long Sault, defence of, VII, 389 
Long taw, X, 145 
Long-eared owl, V, 240 
Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth 
A psalm of life, XI, 108 
Daybreak, XI, 125 
Excelsior, XI, 383 
Footsteps of angels, XI, 430 
Hymn to the night, XI, 129 
Maidenhood, XI, 3 
Rain in summer, XI, 136 
Resignation, XI, 428 
ee pda oo at Springfield, XI, 
31 
The builders, XI, 100 
The day is done, XI, 367 
The primeval forest, XI, 148 
The rainy day, XI, 390 
The republic, XI, 283 
The skeleton in armor, XI, 265 
The three kings, XI, 424 
The village blacksmith, oe 410 
There was a little girl, I, 
Longfellow, Henry Wadeworth 
(translated by) 
Beware, XI, 3 
Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, 
sketch of, IX, 55 
Longing, on the shores of, Ii, 520 
Long- tailed tit, V, 265 
Long-tongued vampire, V, 30 
Look at me with thy large brown 
eyes, XI, 22 
Loon, adventures of ail Vin3/2 
Lord of Burleigh, XI, 
Lord Ullin’s Daughter, XI, 232 
Lore of the lily, VIII, 477 
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Lorelei, the, XI, 491; XII, 135 
Lorenzini, Carlo 

Pinocchio’s adventures in won- 

derland, I, 394 
Loris, slender, V, 23 
Lost ‘chord, the, XI, 385; XII, ou 
Lost sheep, the, XI 447 
Lotus eaters, land of, II, 204 
Loud roared the dreadful thunder, 
XII, 87 

Lovable characters, IX, 105 
Love me little, love me long, XI, 85 
Love song, XII, 139 

songs, XII, 147 

stories of human, III, 515 
Love-birds, V, 276 
Love-knot, the, XI, 87 
Lover, the Huguenot, XII, 309 
Lovelace, Richard 

To Lucasta, XI, 87 
Lover, Samuel 

The angel’s whisper, XI, 19 

The low-backed car, XII, 121 
Low-backed car, the, XII, 121 
ee es and the bottle dolls, 


Lowell, James Russell 
Abraham Lincoln, XI, 220 
The heritage, XI, 47 
What is so rare as a day in June, 
XI, 118 
Loyalty, in business, X, 391 
law of, IX, 579 
Lubin Loo, X, 54 
Lucan,’Sir, a knight of King Arthur, 
Lucas, E. V. 
The monkey’s revenge, IV, 15 
Lucius attempts to regain Rome 
for his father, II, 282 
makes war on King Arthur, II, 
305 
Lucy, XI, 503 
Lugworm, V, 428 
Luke, Jemima 
Sweet story of old, I, 186 
LULLABIES, XII, 18 
and good night, XII, 24 
Lullaby of an “infant chief, I,,.24 
Lumber-camp, life in a, VIII, 538 
Luther, Martin 
A safe stronghold, XII, 204 
Lvoff, Alexis von 
We praise thee, Lord, XII, 199 
Lynx, V, 64 
Canada, V, 65 
pardine, Vv, 65 
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Lysander in ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” III, 244 
Lytton, Bulwer 
When stars are in the quiet skies, 


M 


Mabel on midsummer day, I, 207 
cp ae Hamilton Wright (adapted 


by) 
The apples of Idun, II, 80 
Mabie, ie aig Wright, ‘sketch of, 
1X 
rasreel, XII, 146 
McAllister, Frank B. 
Johnny Appleseed, IX, 112 
McAtee, Waldo Lee 
How to attract birds, V, 531 
McClellan, Isaac 
The death of Napoleon, XI, 203 
Macdonald, Elizabeth Roberts 
A song of seasons, XI, 112 
Macdonald, Flora, heroism and de- 
votion of, VII, 233 
Macdonald, George 
Sir Lark and King Sun, I, 525 
The baby, XI, 18 
The Wind and the Moon, I, 101 
McEvoy, Charles 
The black snail with a white 
heart, III, 257 
Macfadden, Bernarr 
How boys and girls should exer- 
cise, X, 441 
sega uh Ellen, heroism of, IX, 
Macgregor, Mary (adapted by) 
Passing of Arthur, II, 323 
Perseus, II, 187 
Siegtried, II, 405 
ay Bal and the sacred cup, 
The argonauts, II, 222 
The pilgrim’s progress, III, 203 
The vikings, II, 394 
Theseus, II, 246 
Undine, IV, 29 
Mackay, Charles 
Song of life, I, 180 
The good time coming, I, 181 
Mackenzie, Jean Kenyon 
The man who brightened the 
dark continent, VII, 249 
McLaughlin, Katherine 
How man came to tise money, 
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McMirin county, Tennessee, junior 
citizens of, IX, 477 
McNally, Leonard 
The lass of Richmond Hill, XII, 
60 
McNally, Therese, heroism of, IX, 
413 { 
McTamany, Patrick, heroism of, 
IX, 423 
Macaques, V, 14 
crab-eating, V, 15 
Macaulay, Lord 
Ivry, XI, 226 
Macaws, V, 275 
Mackerel, V, 345 
Madonna of the Chair, XII, 252, 
342 


Magazine party, X, 169 
Magic es X, 6 


flute, 
music, %,/ 39 
thread, X, 76 


white, I, 516 
Magna Charta of Canada, VII, 491. 
of England, VII, 479 
Magnetism, electro-, discovery of, 
IX, 158 
Magtiets, VIII, 189 
Magnolia Cemetery, XI, 326 
Magot, V, 15 
Magpie, V, 257 
Magpie’s nest, I, 169 
Mahony, Francis (Father Prout) 
The bells of Shandon, XI, 381 
Maid and her milkpail, I, 222 
Maiden who loved a fish, I, 459 
Maiden! with the meek brown eyes, 
XI, 36 
Maidenhair tree, VIII, 537 
Maidenhood, XI, 36 
Maisang tan, “Frosty Eskimo,” VI, 


“Make way for Liberty!” he cried, 
XI, 258 
Makers of the flag, VII, 527 
Making and selling things, X, 378 
money at home, X, 369 
our home beautiful, X, 195 
Malaga raisins, X, 61 
Malayan tapir, V, 206 
Mamertine Prison in Rome, VI, 
443 
Mammals, V, 1 
Mammoth, description of, VIII, 58 
Man and his piece of cloth, I, 227 
and money, VIII, 347 
early dreams of, VIII, 61 


_Man finds fire, VIII, 49 

his son, and his ass, I, 225 

how he travels about, VIII, 99 

in the moon, I, 15 

learns to fly, VIII, 194 

learns to use tools, VIII, 307 

makes heat to work, VIII, 243 

natural development of, X, 182 

the blind, and deaf man, and 
donkey, II, 96 

the old, and the devils, II, 137 

wants but little here below, XI, 
394 

who did not wish to die, I, 420 

ele yraked across Africa, VI, 


Manatees, V, 133 
Mandrill, V, 9 
Mangabeys, V, 14 
Mangan, James Clarence 
The fairies’ passage. I, 513 
Mang’anda of central Africa, VI, 68 
Mangrove tree, VIII, 536 
Manitoba, description Gia y lyaook 
Manney, Charles Fonteyn 
Come, lasses and lads, XII, 84 
Dodo, baby, do, XII, 20 
Mantis, praying, V, 363 
Maori girl, a, 
Maple leaf forever, the, XII, 178 
Maples, VIII, 513 
Maple-sugar, ‘making, VI, 109 
Marbled cat, V, 59 
Marbles, X, 141 
in India, VI, 90 
Marchesi, Blanche 
On the teaching of singing and 
the singer’s art, XII, 235 
Marco Bozzaris, XI, 319 
Marco Polo’s sheep, V, 163 
Marconi, Guglielmo, discoveries of, 
VIII, 229 
Margaris, King, warns Marsil, II, 
445 
Margay, V, 61 
Marie Antoinette and Mozart, IX, 
a2 
Marie Theresa of Austria and Mo- 
Fd 1O:S PRM 
Marietta of Italy, VI, 91 
Maritime provinces of Canada, VI, 


Marjorie, Pet, IX, 123 

Markhor, V, 170 

Marmienatto spider, V, 389 

Marmion and Douglas, XI, 234 
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Marmosets, V, 21 

Marmots, es V, 142 
prairie, V, 

Marne, Rae | VII, 462 

Marriage in Cana of Galilee, XII, 
of Saint Catharine, 


XII, 348 
Marriage Customs: 
A human pathway, VI, 175 
buying wives in New Guinea, VI, 


in China, VI, 293 
ring-round-the-rosy courtship, 
Marryat, Frederick 
Equality at sea, IV, 94 
Mars, god of war, VIII, 398 
Mars the planet, VIII, 397 
Marseillaise, the, XI, 296; XII, 174 | 
Marshall, H. E. 
Old Doctor Johnson, IX, 130 
PEL Waa? Scott, story-teller, IX, 


Swift—and Stella, IX, 342 
Marshall, H. E. (adapted by) 
Beowulf, II, 289 
Guy of Warwick, II, 346 
Robin Hood, II, 328 
Roland, II, 430 
William Tell, II, 474 
Marsil at war with Charlemagne, 
Marsupials, V, 218 
Martens, V, 95 
Martin Pelaez, story of, II, 460 
sas, Sir Theodore (translated 
y 
Integer vite, XII, 119 
Martins, V, 271 
Marvels, mechanical, VIII, 305 
peed at pure and holy, XII, 


Mary of Argyle, XII, 161 
Marzials, Theodore 
Last night, XII, 153 
Twickenham ferry, XII, 68 
Mason, Edward Tuckerman (trans- 
lated by) 
Boum-boum, III, 315 
Mason, Otis T. 
Incentives to 
VIII, 100 
Massa’s in the cold, cold ground, 


? 


Massasoit visits the Pilgrims, VII, 
78 


transportation, 
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Master of all masters, I, 138 

Art, IX, 245 

art, Dutch and Flemish, XII, 369 

art, English, XII, 437 

art, French, XII, 419 

art, Italian, XII, 321 

art, Spanish, XII, 401 

literature, 3 321 

music, IX, 

science Sate oe an ‘IX, 137 
Matches, fire without, X, 260 
Mating of the birds, V, 479 
Matsuyama Mirror, II, 547 
Maud Muller, XI, 79 
Mauretania, building of, VIII, 135 
Mavis, V, 267 
Maxwellton’s 


braes are bonnie, 


Mayflower, the, VII, 66 
May-fly, V, 365 
Meadowlark, migration of, V, 474 
Meagher, Daniel J., heroism of, IX, 
441 
Mechanical marvels, VIII, 305 
Medeia and the Argonauts, II, 235 
and Theseus, II, 253 
Medusa slain by Perseus, II, 194. 
Meerkats, V, 73 
Meg Merrilies, VI, 217 
Megalopa, V, 408 
Meister, Joseph, story of, IX, 198 
Melville, Herman 
The whale-chase, IV, 153 
Memory and reading, X, 274 
Men, cave, VIII, 49 
early, development of transporta- 
tion, VIII, 
learn to build bridges, VIII, 126 
of our own time, IX, 479 
stories of famous, VII, 87 
the merry, ITI, 332 
the most frugal of, I, 476 
tree, VIII, 
Menagerie oe > SEES 
Menai Bridge, VIII, 130 
Mending the clock, III, 262 
Menelaus wages war on the Tro- 
jans, III, 96 
Menpes, Dorothy (and others) 
Paris the beautiful, VI, 387 
eer friend of Telemachus, III, 
12 


Mercury, the god, VIII, 390 
Mercury, the mineral, VIII, 25 
Mercury, the planet, VIII, 390 
Merian’s opossum, V, 230 
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Merrick, James 
The chameleon, I, 202 
Merrily swinging on _ brier 
weed, XI, 189 
eee and the eMonitor, 
3 


Merry guide, VI, 221 
Merry men, the, II, 332 
Meshed, Persia, VI, 66 
Message of a French school-girl 
to America, VII, 33 

Metal, talks about, VIII, 22 
Metals and minerals, VIII, 321 
Mexican war, VII, 155, 176 
Mexico, odds and ends in, VI, 315 
Mice, pouched, V, 227 
Michael Angelo 

eS might of one fair face, XI, 


Michael Angelo, sketch of, IX, 
2033 O25 

’Mid pleasure and palaces though 
we may roam, XI, 1; XII, 34 

Midas, II, 15 

Midshipmite, the, XII, 98 

Midsummer night’s dream, III, 243 

Might of one fair face, the, XI, 67 

Mignon’s song, XI, 491 

Migration, spring, V, 473 

Milk, pasteurization of, X, 425 

Milkweed, V, 449 

Milky slug, V, 417 

Milky Way, VIII, 414 

Mill, sand, X, 349 

Millais, Sir John Everett, sketch, 


IX, 305 
Millepede, V, 395 
Julus, V, 396 
Miller, Emily Hentiuston 
The coast guard, IX, 
Miller, his son, and ie ass, I, 506 
Miller, Joaquin 
Columbus, VII, 305 
Millet, Jean Francois, sketch of, 
IX, 3125 XI 427, 
Milligan, Hank, “heroism of, IX, 


and 


VII, 


Milnes, Richard Monckton (Lord 
Houghton) 
Good night and good morning, 


Milnes, Richard Monckton, Lord 
Houghton (translated by) 
The palm and the pine, XI, 458 
Milton, John 
Evening in paradise, XI, 124 
L’Allegro, XI, 386 
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Milton, John 
On his blindness, XI, 472 
Song: on May morning, XI, 471 
Milton, John, Latin secretary to 
os council of Cromwell, VII, 


Mimer the blacksmith, II, 405 
Mine, a modern, VIII, 323 
Mine eyes have seen the glory of 
ne coming of the Lord, XI, 
Minerals and metals, VIII, 321 
Minister’s cat, X, 34 
Minka, XII, 140 
Minnows in aquariums, X, 220 
Minos, a judge in Hades, II, 267 
and Theseus, II, 255 
Minotaur slain by Theseus, II, 256 
Minstrel: see Troubadours 
Minting of coins, VIII, 353 
Minucius, Roman consul, besieged 
by A®quians, II, 28 
Mitchell, Agnes E 
ee the cows come home, III, 
4 
Mitford, A. B. (adapted by) 
The accomplished and lucky tea 
kettle, I, 427 
Miranda, story of, III, 233 
Mirror, the Matsuyama, II, 547 
Mr. Midshipman Easy, selection 
from, IV, 94 
Mistletoe, VIII, 466 
et ag Mary, quite contrary, XII, 


Mists, explanation of, VIII, 14 
Mitton, G. E 

London, the historic, VI, 373 

The Tower of London, VI, 473 
Moby Dick, selection from, IV, 153 
Mocking call, X, 71 
Modern Hiawatha, the, XI, 330 
Modern tales, IV, 1 
Modest wit, a, XI, 103 
Modred, Sir, is false 

Arthur, II, 323 
Mohicans, the last of the, selection 
from, IV, 179 

Mole, common, V, 40 

cricket, V, 362 

pouched, V, 228 

star-nosed, V, 45 
Molino del Rey, siege of, VII, 181 
Mollusks, V, 414 
Molly Pitcher, story of, VII, 335 
Momotaro, I, 431 
Mona Lisa, XII, 336, 366 
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Money, how man came to use, 
VIII, 347 
origin of names for, VIII, 364 
paper, VIII, 359 
Le sare and the farmer, I, 
MONEY-MAKING, X, 369 
Money-value of education, IX, 523 
Mongoose, Egyptian, V, 73 
Indian V, 72 
Monitor, great fight of, VII, 353 
Be te the crab, battle of the, 


and the jelly fish, II, 129 

chestnuts, and cat, I, 221 
Monkey-puzzle tree, VIII, 537 
Monkey’s revenge, IV, 15 
Monkeys, American, V, 16 

aye-aye, V, 24 

Barbary ape, V, 15 

black saki, V, 19 

couxia, V, 19 

diana, V, 14 

dog-faced, V, 7 

douroucouli, V, 20 

green, V, 13 

guenons, V, 13 

hanuman, V, 12 

howlers, V, 17 

howlers, red, V, 18 

langurs, V, 13 

macaques V, 14 

magot, V, 15 

mangabeys, V, 14 

marmosets, V, 21 

night, V, 20 

oukari, V, 18 

proboscis, V, 11 

spider, V, 16 

See also Apes 
ae N. J., battle of, VII, 


Monroe, James 
The Monroe Doctrine, VII, 519 
Montalba, A. R. (adapted by) 
Persevere and prosper, I, 473 
Montcalm, Louis Joseph, Marquis 
of, story of, VII, 391 
Montgolfier Brothers develop bal- 
loons, VIII, 195 
Montgomery, James 
Arnold von Winkelried, XI, 258 
Parted friends, XI, 63 
Months, the twelve, II, 150 
Montreal, description of, VI, 418 
Moo-lee flower, the, XII, 144 
Moon, effect of, on tides, VIII, 96 
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Moon andthe wind, I, 101 
description of, VIII, 394 
ladle that fell from, L 478 
man in the, I, 158 
Moon-cake, I, 477 
Mooney, Harry, quoted on ele- 
phant training, IV, 529 
oat sonata, origin of, IX, 


Moon-worshipers, VIII, 61 
Moore, Clement Clarke 
A visit from St. Nicholas, I, 173 
Moore, Hapgood 
Afternoon tea in Wordsworth’s 
Cottage, IX, 349 
Diving-suits, VIII, 377 
Hinks, silent partner, III, 289 
How we, spend stormy Satur- 
days, X, 252 
“Tmaginary Countries’: a curi- 
ous child’s play, X, 
Louis Pasteur, a hero of the 
laboratory, IX, 196 
Oh say! does it wave, IIT, 311 
Pomiuk, III, 399 
The birthday honors of the fairy 
queen, I, 531 
The boy who was helped, IX, 20 
The 6rder of a good time, VII, 
380 
oe vicar of Morwenstow, IX, 
16 


Moore, Joseph 
The Taj Mahal, VI, 464 
Moore, Thomas 
Canadian boat song, XII, 72 _ 
Oft in the stilly night, XII, 36 
The harp that once through 
Tara’s halls, XI, 291; XII, 182 
The last rose of summer, XI, 163; 
XII, 64 
ee meeting of the waters, XII, 


The vale of Avoca, XI, 62 
Thos& evening bells, XI, 381 
Twilight dews, XII, 67 

ze at war with Christians, II, 

6 

Moose, V, 183 

Morals, code of, IX, 574 

More than half-beaten, but fearless, 

Morning, XI, 124 

Morning, XII, 313 

Morning song, XI, 124 

Morocco, Peggy visits, Vives 

Morris, William, sketch of, TS 295 


Morse, V, 120 * 
Morse, Samuel BF Hh aka the 
telegraph, VIII, 
Morse Code, X, nas 
Morte d’Arthur, XI, 477 
Morton, Robert A. 
A wireless from Sombrero, III, 
321 
Morwenstow, vicar of, IX, 116 
Moses, XII, 326 
Mosquito, V, 384 
Moth, V, 377 
bee-hawk, V, 378 
burnet, V, 379 
cinnabar, V, 379 
death’s-head sphinx, V, 378 
emerald, V, 380 
emperor, V, 379 
goat, V, 378 
humming-bird hawk, V, 378 
kitten, V, 380 
luna, V, 454 
magpie, V, 380 


swallowtail, V, 380 
swift, V, 378 
tiger, V, 378 
vaporer, V, 379 
Mother and child, XII, 262 
MOTHER GOOSE, I, 1; XII, 1 
Mother’s Song, XI, 3 
Moti Guj, IV, 386 
Motor cars, VIII, 169 
MOTORS 
simple, making, X, 340 


Pe enane Friedrich, Baron de 


a 

Undine, IV, 29 
Moufion, European, V, 161 
Mount -Royal named by Cartier, 
Mount Vesuvius, VI, 455 
Peggy visits, WI, 39 
Mountain zebra, V, 192 
Mountaineer, the, XII, 136 
Mounted police of the Northwest, 
Mourning dove, V, 277 
Mouse, V, 149 

and cat in partnership, I, 65 

and the lion, I, 220 

and the sausage, I, 50 

field, V, 

harvest V, 149 

hazel, V, 144 

pouched, V, 227- 


— Mouse, sea, V, 429 


‘Titty and Tatty, E56 
Mozart, W. A. 

Drink to me only with thine 
eyes, XII, 

oe Wolfgang, sketch of, IX, 


Muchie Lal, II, 111 
Mud-fish, V, 326 
Mud-skippers, V, 350 
Muffles, IV, 282 
Muir, Alexander 

The maple leaf forever, XII, 178 
Mulberry bush, X, 148 

tree, the priest and, III, 260 
Mule-deer, V, 1 
Murillo, sketch of, XII, 409 
Music as a help to home happiness, 

X, 202 

in the home, X, 199 

magic, X, 
Musical instrument, a, XI, 493 
Musicians, master, IX, 221 

of Bremen, I, 293 
Musk-beetle, V, 359 
Musk-ox, V, 160 

and its habits, VI, 196 
Muskrat, V, 
Musquaw, V, 108 
Mussels, black, V, 423 


Muther, Richard 


Grandmother’ s Treasure, XII, 250 

My ain countree, XI, 487 

My beautiful! my beautiful! that 
standest meekly by, XI, 191 

My country, ’tis of thee, XI, 284; 
XII, 170 

My creed, XI, 443 

My dame has a lame tame crane, 
> <1) Fas 

My double, IV, 217 

My fairest child, I have no song to 
give you, XI, 38 

My ‘feet, they ved me round the 
house, XI, 

My good bes. carves the casques 
of men, XI, 485 

My heart is like a fountain true, 


3 
My heart leaps up, ST 1S3 
My heart’s in the highlands, xl; 
292 
My hopes are dreams of night, XII, 
146 


My lady’s. toilet, KX, 63 
My life is like the summer rose, 
XII, 62 
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My love, XI, 335 
My ates bids you do as I do, X, 


My pee to me a kingdom is, XI, 
My old Kentucky home, XII, 31 
My Peggy, XI, 40 

My peas there is a country, XI, 


My soul to-day, XI, 200 
Myrmecobius, V, 227 
Mysteries ee the earth explained, 
Mysterious night! when our first 
parent knew, XI, 129 

MYTHS 

of America, II, 166 

about gold, VIII, 350 

of Greece and Rome, II, 1 

of India, II, 96 

of Japan, II, 129 

of Scandinavia, TT, .57 

of the Slavs, II, 147 


N. 


Nail, I, 144 
ring the, Me 72 
Nairne, Lady 
Caller herrin’, XII, 56 
Land o’ the leal, XII, 224 
Name puzzles, X, 87 
ee for money, origin of, VIII, 
36 


of Chinese children, VI, 6 
of Spanish babies, VI, 18 
Narwhal, V, 128 
Nation builders, 
247 
National songs, XII, 170 
NATURE STUDY 
for boys and girls, VIII, 421 
wonders of nature, VIII, 1 
Naumberg, cherry festival of, VII, 
34 


VII, 


uncrowned, 


Nauplius, V, 408 

Nausicaa and Odysseus, IT, 215 

Nautilus, chambered, V, 416; aes 
408 


Navy, United States, temperance | 

in, VII, 468 

Needle, suspended in aif, 6075 
swimming, 76 

Neighbor mine, "1%, 475 

Neihardt, John G. 

More than half-beaten, but fear- 


fess) (LX 52k 
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Nelson, Horatio, story of, VII, 320 
Nelson, Sidney 
Mary of Argyle, XII, 161 
Nemean lion killed by Hercules, 
II, 261 
Neptune aids Atneas, II, 281 
Neptune the planet, VIII, 402 
Nesbit, E 
Magic cities, X, 6 
Miss Tabbycat’s adventures, IV, 
2AM 


Sleep, my treasure, I, 23 

The boatman’s story, IV, 5 
Nesbit, E. (adapted by) 

Beauty and the Beast, I, 326 
Nessus the Centaur, II, 271 
Nests, birds’, V, 528 
Netherlands: see Holland 
Nettle, George 

The victor, IX, 586 
New Britain, Connecticut, junior 
citizens of, IX, 477 
New England home in winter, a 
XI, 6 
New Guinea, buying wives in, VI, 

303 


New Ireland, a custom of, VI, 10 

New Orleans, siege of, VII, 166 

New Year, the, XI, 452 

New uses festival in China, VI, 
12 


in Paris, VI, 390 
in Spain, VI, 139 
New York, description, VI, 393 
New Zealand, custom of tabu, VI, 
208 


Peggy visits, VI, 36 
Newbolt, Sir Henry 

Craven, VII, 351 
Newcomen, Thomas, invents a 
pumping engine, VIII, 246 
Newman, John Henry 
Lead, kindly light, XI, 448 


Newton, Isaac, and the law of 
gravitation, IX, 157 
Newts, V, 322 


Niagara Falls, VI, 487 
power from, VIII, 249 
Nibelungs, II, 406 
Nicholas, Saint, II, 511 
Night, XI, 125, 128 

before Waterloo, XI, 316 

trail, IV, 339 

with a wolf, XI, 264 
Night-fliers, V, 380 
Night-hawk, V, 245 
migration, V, 474 
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Nightingale, Florence, girlhood of, 
IX 


Nightingale, V, 267 
and the rose, VIII, 471 
Nightjars, V, 244 
Night-monkeys, V, 20 
Niishima Shimeta, a nobleman of 
Japan, VII, 264 F 
Nile, curbing the, VIII, 316 
finding the sources of the, VI, 


usefulness of, VIII, 21 

Nine chapters from our own cen- 
tury, VII, 425 

No angel is so high, XII, 275 

No clouds are in the morning sky, 
XI, 279 

No stir in fhe air, no stir in the 
sea, XI, 261 

Noble childhoods, VII, 1 

Noctuz, V, 380 

Nocturnal sketch, XI, 334 

Nohes, Leo, heroism of, IX, 413 

Nonsense songs, XII, 107 

Be conquest of England, II, 


North America, discovered by the ~ 

Vikings, VI, 514 

North Pole, discovery of, VI, 265 

North wind doth blow, I, 5 

Northmen, the,.II, 394 
voyages of, VI, 514 

pape Mounted Police, 

9 


VI, 


Norton, Caroline Elizabeth Sarah 
King of Denmark’s ride, XI, 223 
. The Arab to his favorite steed, 
XI, 191 
We have been friends together, 
XI, 61 
Nose, foreign bodies in, X, 435 
Not a drum was heard, not a fu- 
neral note, XI, 309 
Not a sparrow falleth, XII, 210 
Not far advanced was morning 
day, XI, 234 
Nova Scotia, a ballad of, VII, 380 
description of, VI, 345 
Now came still evening on, and 
twilight gray, XI, 124 
Now glory to the Lord of hosts, 
from whom all glories are, XI, 
226 
Now morning from her orient 
chambers came, XI, 124 
Now the bright morning star, day’s 
harbinger, XI, 471 


__ Now the day is over, I, 111 


ly these, XI, 280 

Now the sun is low, XII, 23 
Nurse’s girlhood, a, IX, 11 
Nursery rhymes, I, 1 

songs, XII, 1 

tales, I, 32 
Nut-catch, X, 82 
Nuthatch, V, 264 
Nut-weevil, V, 359 


_~—S a a i a 


Oo 
O’Hara, Theodore 


The bivouac of the dead, XI, 294 
O’Neary, Hudden and Dudden and 


Donald, I, 383 
O’Toole, and his goose, I, 370 


free, XII, 188 
O captain! My captain! XI, 197 


O fairest of the rural maids! XI, 42 


O Hana San of Japan, VI, 59 
O happy day, XII, 147 


O, it is hard work for God, XI, 


448 


O little town of Bethlehem, XI, 419 
O Mary, go and call the cattle 


home, XI, 133 


O saw ye not fair Ines? she’s gone 


into the west, XI, 84 


O say, can you see, by the dawn’s 

early light? XI, 288; XII, 171 
O the gallant fisher’s life, XI, 275 
O who will walk a mile with me? 


XL, 62 


O why should the spirit of mortal 


be proud? XI, 397 


O yet we trust that somehow good, 


O, young Lochinvar is come out 


of the west, XI, 224 
Oaks, VIII, 495 


Oats and beans and barley, X, 53 
Oberammergau, the Passion Play 


at, VI, 146 


Oberon quarrels with Titania, III, 
245 


Obstacle race, garden, X, 156 

Occupation, X, 41 

Ocean, depths of the, VIII, 87 
diving in, VIII, 377 

Ocelot, V, 60 

Ode on a Grecian urn, XI, 501 
to solitude, XI, 2 


Now the joys of the road are chief- 


O Canada, my country vast and 
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Odysseus, II, 202 
at the siege of Troy, III, 99 
story of, III, 119 
Odyssey, The, III, 119 
Oersted, Hans Christian, a pioneer 
in science, IX, 158 
O’er all the way, green palms and 
blossoms gay, XII, 206 
Of all the girls that are so smart, 
XI, 91; XII, 158 
Of ees ships upon the sea, XI, 


Of all the thoughts of God that 
are, XI, 437 
Oft has 3 been my lot to mark, 


Oft in the stilly night, XII, 36 
Oh, a dainty plant is the ivy green, 


Oh, dear! what can the matter be, 

Oh, don’t you remember sweet 
Alice, Ben Bolt, XII, 42 

Oh, Falmouth is a fine town with 
ships in the bays, VI, 539 

Oh, hush thee, my babie, thy sire 
was a knight, I, 24 

Oh, I love a good laugh, XII, 124 

pee ae) voices of the sky, XI, 

Oh! Paddy, dear, and did you hear 
the news that’s goin’ ’round, 
XII, 194 

Oh! say, can you see, by the 
dawn’s early light, XI, 288; 
>I VAL 

Oh say! does it wave, III, 311 

Oh, et me what it meaneth, XII, 
3 

Oh, the green things growing, the 
green things growing, XI, 165 

Oh, to be in England now that 
April’s there, XI, 113 

Oh, ne is like my Johnnie, XII, 
0 


Oh, who would be bound to the 
barren sea, XI, 132 

Oh, yes, we mean all kind words 
that we say, XI, 66 

O-hoi-ye-ho, ho-ye-ho, who’s for 
the ferry, XII, 68 

Oil, petroleum, and its many uses, 
VIII, 288 

Oil-beetles, V, 358 

Okapi, V, 180 

Old Christmas returned, XI, 416 

Old dog Tray, XII, 46 
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Old folks at home, XII, 27 
Old hundred, XII, 225 
Old king Cole, XII, 8 
Old man’s comforts, I, 198 
Old Meg she was a gypsy, VI, 217 
Old Mother Goose, I, 
Old Mother Hubbard, I, 18 
Old oaken bucket, XI, 13; XII, 30 
Old, old song, XI, 50 
Old sweetheart of mine, an, XI, 77 
Oldham, J. Basil 
The Renaissance, XII, 362 


Olds, R. E., constructs automo- 
biles, VIII, 170 

Oliveback, V, 269 

Oliver and - Roland, II, 431, 439; 
VII, 50 


Oliver Twist, IV, 66 

Olm,.V;-325 

Olwen and Kilhugh, II, 543 

On a tree by a river a little tom- 
tit sang, XII, 116 

..On either side the river lie, XI, 373 

On his blindness, XI, 472 

On his way a boy espied, XII, 80 

On Linden, when the sun was low, 


, 308 
On Richmond Hill there lives a 
lass, XII, 60 
On the shores of longing, II, 520 
On yonder hill there stands a tree, 


ae the wind of morning, VI, 

Once there was a little boy, I, 83 

Once upon a midnight dreary, 
while I pondered weak and 
weary, XI, 358 

Once upon a time, VIII, 33 

One by one, XI, 391 

One eae two eyes, three eyes, I, 


One hole, X, 144 
One honest John Tomkins, a hedg- 
er and ditcher, I, 197 
One night came on a hurricane, 
XII, 114 
One-hoss shay, XI, 251 
Oneida College, story of, IX, 486 
Opossums, V, 228 
common, V, 230 
crab-eating, V, 230 
Merian’s, V, 230 
yapock, V, 230 
Orang-utan, V, 4 
Orator, the juvenile, I, 194 
Order of a good time, VII, 380 
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Orinoco, camping on the banks of, 
explored by Raleigh, VII, 239 
Orion group, VIII, 409 
Orleans, siege of, VII, 201 
Orphan’s song I, 23 
Orpheus, II, 53 
the prince of mistrels, II, 231 
Osborne, Selleck 
A modest wit, XI, 103 
Osburn, Raymond C 
The care of small aquariums, X%, 
212 
Osgood, Frances Ss. 
Labor, XI, 101 
Osprey, V, 237 
Ostriches, V, 281 
Ottawa, description of, VI, 346 
Ot babies, who killed the, I, 


Otters, V, 100 


sea, V, 101 
Ouakari, V, 18 
“Ouida” 


The porcelain stove, III, 458 
Ouistiti, V, 2 
Ounce, V, 55 
Our old grannie doesn’t like tea, 
Our sorrow is vain, XII, 145 
Out of the north the wild news 
Caine leg ee 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
games, X, 129 
games in China, VI, 122 
and the long trail, VI, 146 
OUTINGS: see Camping Out 
Outlook, get a broad, IX, 548 
Over the hill the farm- boy goes, 
XI, 
Over the river and through the 
wood, I, 168 
Over the turret, shut in his jiron- 
clad tower, VII, 351 
Overholser, E. L. 
The apple, VIII, 505 
Owl and the pussy-cat, I, 75 
Owls, barn, V, 241 
brown, V, 240 
burrowing, V, 241 
long-eared, V, 240 
screech, V, 506 
short-eared, V, 240 
Ox and the frog, I, 221 
Ox, musk, V, 160 
Oxen, wild, V, 157 
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Oxenford, Edward 

True love, XII, 134 
Oxford, the spires of, VII, 407 
Oyster patties, III, 445 
Oysters, V, 423 

pearl, V, 422 


P 


Paderewski, sketch of, IX, 242 
Paine, Ralph D. 
Life in a lumber camp, VIII, 538 
Painter, V, 58 
Painters: see Art 
Revues and photographs, XII, 
86 
Palamon and Emelia, III, 183 
Palestine, children of, VI, 81 
won from the Turks, VII, 59 
Palm and the Pine, the, XI, 458 
branches, XII, 206 
Palm-civets, V. 70 
Palms, VIII, 524 
Palm-spring, X, 83 


Panama Canal, making the, VIII, 


164 
Panda, V, 110 
Pandora, II, 9 
Pangolins, V, 215 
giant, V, 216 
Indian, V, 216 
Pantheon, the, VI, 441 
Panther or leopard, V, 54 
American, V, 58 
Indian jungle, IV, 499 
Pap’s got his patent-right, and rich 
as all creation, XI, 248 


‘Paper money, VIII, 359 


PAPER TOYS 

home plays for little people, X, 5 
Paradise, birds of, V, 258 

king bird of, V, 258 
Parasol-ant, V, 374 
Pardine lynx, Vv, 65 
Paris causes the Trojan wars, III, 


9 
fights with Menelaus, III, 102 
death of, III, 117 
Paris, description, VI, 387 
Paris, Prince of, K, 32 
Parker, Edith P. 
Petroleum and 
VIII, 288 
Parkhurst, Genevieve 
The soldier who knew no defeat, 
VII, 461 
Parrakeets, V, 274 
ring-necked, V, 274 


its many uses, 
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Parrots, V, 273 

Parrott, J. Edward 
Bonnie Prince Charlie, VII, 225 
ee the maid of France, ‘VIL, 


Oliver Cromwell, VII, 307 

Richard the lion- hearted, VII, 193 

The girlhood of Queen’ Victoria, 
VII, 13 


Parted friends, XI, 63 
PARTIES ; 
Eskimo, VI, 57 
getting up a, X, 165 
in Greece, VI, 9 
in Japan, VI, 450 
magazine, X, 169 
Parting of Hector and Andro- 
mache, the, XI, 496 
Partner, silent, III, 289 
Partridges, V, 280 
Passenger-pigeon, V, 277 
Passengers, fellow. III, 292 
Passion Play, the, VI, 146 
Passmore, W. 
Not a sparrow falleth, XII, 210 
Pasteur, Louis, a pioneer in science, 
IX, 151 
sketch of, IX, 196 
Patiit, kiss 16, a 3 
Pat-a-cake, I, 
Patagonian ie. -lion, V, 116 
Pathway, a human, VI, 175 
PATRIOTISM 
and citizenship, VII, 523 
songs, XII, 170 
Patriots, young, VII, 27 
cna Or fight and death of, ITI, 
Patties, the oyster, III, 445 
Payne, John Howard 
Home, sweet home, XI, 1; 
34 


Pea, The dancing, X, 78 
Peace, XI, 408 
Peachling, the little, I, 431 
Peacock, Thomas Lowe 
The priest and the mulberry tree, 
III, 260 
Peacocks, V, 277 
Peanut gathering, X, 67 
Péarl-oyster, V, 422 
Pearl, Walter, heroism of, IX, 409 
Pearson, T. Gilbert 
The crow, V, 512 
The song sparrow, V, 522 
Peary, Robert E., discovers 
North Pole, VI, 265 


XII, 


the 
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Peccaries, V, 210 
Peck, Samuel Minturn 
A knot of blue, XI, 49 
Peg-gathering race, X, 132 
- Peg in the ring, X, 149 
Peggy’s travels, vi, ZN 
cele Sates Terrible and Jason, II, 


Pelicans, V, 294 
Pendulum, discovery of the law of, 
IX, 158 
the wonderful, X, 79 
Penelope, queen of Ithaca, II, 203 
and her wooers, III, 119 
Penguin, V, 297 
Pennies, clicking, X, 82 
Pennsylvania oil rush, VIII, 290 
Penny, Georgie’s, IV, 20 
the persistent, X, 168 
Pen-tailed tree-shrew. V, 39 
People who do not read, X, 277 
Perch, V, 328 
climbing, V, 328 
Percival, Sir, a knight SF the Round 
Table, II, 316 
Perils of thinking, XI, 330 
Periwinkles, V, 420 
Perry, Frances M. 
Always fit, VII, 448 
Perry, Nora 
Riding down, XI, 
The love- knot, XI, °37 
Perseus, II, 187 
Persevere and Prosper, I, 473 
meee. John J., sketch of, VII, 
6 


Persia, children in, VI, 63 

heroes of, IT, 491 

Peggy in, VI, 27 

wild goat, V, 169 
Persistent penny, X, 168 
Pet Marjorie, IX, 123 
Petaurist squirrel, V, 222 
Peter Pan, I, 522 
Peter Rabbit, I, 503 
Peter Rugg—the missing man, IV, 

206 


Peter the Hermit preaches the Cru- 
sades, VII, 53 

Petition to time, a, XI, 2 

Petroleum and its many uses, VIII, 
288 

PETS: X, 212 

Pettee, G. W. 

Sleigh song, XI, 272 
Pheasants, V, 279 
Phifer, Lyndon, heroism of, IX, 413 
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Phil. and the little professor, VIII, 


35 

Philz, Island of, VIII, 316, 320 

Philip, Indian chief, wars on Eng- 
lish, VII, 82 

Philip IV, king of Spain, and Velas- 
quez, XII, 404 

Philip, my king, XI, 22 

Philippine Islands, a visit to, VI, 298 

Pheenicians, the first adventurers, 
Vii St 

ie na and paintings, XII, 

6 


how to take, X, 360 
Photography, X-ray, VIII, 297 
Phrixus, story of, II, 222 
sei countess of Warwick, II, 
Physical training, X, 449 

for women, X, 504 

of an Indian boy, VI, 46 
PIANO 

and how to play it, XII, 227 
Piapot, rebellion of, VI, 170 
Pichiciago, V, 215 
shares the Australian bush, VI, 
PICTURES 

little children like, XII, 245 

meaning of, XII, 479 

eee to all the people, XII, 


of memory, XI, 50 

qualities of good, XII, 491 
school children like, XII, 265 
wl we can learn to see in, XII, 


young folks like, XII, 291 
Piddock, V, 424 
Pied Piper of Hamelin, XI, 239 
Pierpont, John 
Warren’s address, XI, 325 
Whittling, XI, 45 
Pif-pat Poltrie, I, 120 
Pig and the camel, I, 226 
earth, V, 216 
Pigeon and the fire-brand, VIII, 54 
story of a homer, IV, 443 
Pigeons, V, 276 
passenger, V, 277 
wood, V, 276 
Pigs, guinea, X, 240 
three little, I, 71 
Pike, Albert 
Dixie, XII, 201 
Pike, V, 330 
Pike’s Peak railway, VIII, 122 
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Pilgrim Fathers, VII, 65 


>. 


and the Indians, VII, 81 
Pilgrim’s progress, the, III, 203 
Pilgrims to the Holy Land, VII, 52 
Pinchot, Gifford 

The life of a tree, VIII, 488 
Pine Grosbeak, V, 474 
Bee ener slain by Theseus, II, 


Pine-marten, V, 95 
Pines, VIII, 501 
Pinkney, Edward Coate 
A health, XI, 72 
Pinocchio’s adventures in wonder- 
land, I, 394 
Pioneers of science, IX, 150 
Pipe-fishes, V, 350 
Pipes at Lucknow, VII, 340 


of the misty moorlands, VII, 340 


Pipistrelle, V, 29 
Pitcher, Molly, story of, VII, 335 
Pitcher, the broken, XII, 267 
Pitt, William 

Barney Buntline, XII, 114 
Bees, junior citizens of, IX, 


Pit-vipers, V, 319 

Plaice, V, 343 

Plains of Abraham, battle of, VII, 
393 


Planes, evolution of, VIII, 194 
Planets, VIII, 386 
Planting of the apple-tree, the, XI, 


158 
PLANTS 
story of, VIII, 429 
Plantz, Elsie, heroism of, IX, 413 
latinum, VIII, 329 
Platter, spin the, X, 35 
Platypus, duck-billed, V, 231 
PLAY 


a good, I, 106 
and athletics, stories of, III, 331 
for little people, X, 1 
law of fair, TX, 577 
Playground, the porch as a, X, 27 
Playing in the sand, X, 18 
Playmate, the unseen, I, 84 
Plays, acting little, X, 103 
Playthings for the baby, %, 3 
kitchen, X, 24 
Playtime, getting up a party, X, 165 
in Africa, VI, 115 
in France, VI, 59 
in Greece, VI, 9 
in Japan, VI, 62 
in Kafirland, VI, 15 
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Playtime, in Palestine, VI, 82 
in Russia, VI, 84 

Pleiades, VIII, 407 

Plover, golden, migration of, V, 474 

Birr es created by Burbank, IX, 


Plums, picking the, X, 145 
Pluto and Hercules, II, 265 
Plymouth, Pilgrims land at, VII, 71 
Poe, Edgar Allan 

Annabel Lee, XI, 436 

The haunted palace, XI, 363 

The raven, XI, 358 

To Helen, XI, 73 
Poe’s cottage at Fordham, XI, 198 
POETRY 

children’s favorite, I, 75 

old-fashioned, I, 158 
Poets-laureate, origin of, VII, 63 
Polar bear, V, 102 

hunting the, VI, 191 
Pole Star, VIII, 406 
Polecat, V, 94 

ferret, V, 94 
Poles, discovery of, VI, 265, 273 
Police, junior sanitary, IX, 476 
Politeness in Japan, VI, 61 
Polly, I, 19 
Polly, put the kettle on, XII, 4 
Eh es MAUS and his family, VI, 


Polonius to Laertes, XI, 392 
Polydectes unkind to Danaé, II, 
189 


death of, II, 201 
Polyphemus, and Odysseus, II, 
206 


seen by Aéneas, II, 279 
Polyps, V, 432 
Pomiuk, III, 399 
Pompeii, VI, 455 
Pony express, VIII, 112 
Poor brother, XI, 351 
Pope, Alexander 
Ode to solitude, XI, 2 
The universal prayer, XI, 445 
Pope, Alexander (translated by) 
Parting of Hector and Andro- 
mache, XI, 496 
Poppy and the bull-calf, IV, 268 
Porcelain stove, the, III, 458 
Porch as a playground, X, 27 
Porch-boxes, making, X, 378 
Porcupines, V, 150 
Porpoise, V, 130 
Porsenna aids Tarquin, II, 282 
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Ties David D 

The sinking a the “Albemarle,” 

VII, 343 

Portrait, a, XI, 31 
Postman, the blind, X, 59 
POSTURE: See Physical Training 
Potatoes introduced into Ireland, 
Potoroos, V, 221 
Potter, Beatrix 

The tale of Peter Rabbit, I, 503 

Potter, Humphrey, invents an au- 

tomatic engine, VIII, 246 
Pottery, making, VIII, 366 
Pouched mice, V, 227 

mole, V, 228 
Powders, smokeless, VIII, 257 
Powell, John Wesley 

Down the Grand Cafion in a 

‘rowboat, VI, 253 
Power, VIII, 241 

of Music, XI, 277 
Powers, Ella M. 

The Pilgrim Fathers, VII, 65 
Prairie schooners, VIII, 110 
Prairie-dogs, V, 141 
Prawns, V, 405 
Prayer, the, VII, 433 
Praying-mantis, V, 363 
Precocious piggy, I, 93 
Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, 

290; XII, 462 
Presentation of the Virgin in the 
temple, XII, 356 
PRESENTS: See Handicraft 
‘Prestonpans, battle of, VII, 230 
Pretty cow, I, 80 
Priam, King of Troy, IIT, 95 
Prickly chiton, V, 421 
SR the mulberry na ITI, 
6 
Prince of Paris, X, 32 
Princess and the fairy, VIII, 1 

and the swineherd, X, 115 

how to tell a true, I, 149 

the haughty, I, 373 
Primeval forest, the, XI, 148 
Printing, VIII, 311 
Proboscis-monkey, V, 11 
Procession of the flowers, XI, 164 
Procter, Adelaide Anne 

A woman’s question, XI, 74 

One by one, XI, 391 

The lost chord, XI, 385 
Procter, Bryan Waller 

Cornwall) 
A petition to time, XI, 2 
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Procter, Bryan Waller 
The blood horse, XI, 179 
The landsman’s song, XI, 132 
The sea, XI, 13 
Prohibition in the United States 
navy, VII, 468 
Prometheus, a | of, II, 265 
Proserpina, iTT; 
wife of erg TT, 265 
Prosper, persevere and, I, 473 
Prospero, story of, III, 233 
Prostrate and perpendicular, X, 85 
Prout, Father 
See Mahony, Francis 
Proverbs, shouting, X, 56 
Psalm of life, a, XI, 108 
Puck easists ati’ III, 245 


-Pudus, V, 


Puff, III, 363 
Puff- adder, V, 319 
Puffin, V, 297 
Puma, V, 57 
PUMPS 
water, X, 307 
Punctuality in business, X, 391 
Punishment of Loki, II, 91 
Purinton, Edward Earle 
The soldier who earned every 
promotion, VII, 464 
Puritans and the Indians, VII, 81 
wanderings of, VII, 65 
Purple cow, XI, 344 
jar, BIT A5h > 
Purpura, V, 419 
Puss in boots, I, 126 
in the corner, . 41 
Puss-moth, V, "380 
Pussy-cat and the owl, I, 75 
where have you been? I, 3; XII, 7 
Puzzles, X, 86 
Pygmies of Africa, VI, 364 
Pygmy hippopotamus, V, 208 
Pyramids, X, 146 
history of, VI, 31 
the enat, VI, 461 
Pyramus and Thisbe, II, 51 
Pyrenean desman, V, 40 
Pythons, V, 315 


Q 


Qua ees Ventus, XI, 500 
Quagga, V, 
eae and ave characters, IX, 
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Quebec, description of, VI, 414 
siege of, VII, 393 

Queen of ‘hearts, the, I, 12 
Queens, son of seven, I, 436 
Question-rhymes, X, 58 
Questions, cross, and 

answers, X, 35 

Twenty, x 34 
Baifier-Couch. Alfred Thomas 

Sage counsel, I, 160 
Quilting party, XII, 127 
Quixote, Don, III, 1 


crooked 


R 


Rab and his friends, IV, 315 
Rabbit and the hippopotamus, story 
of, IV, 532 
Brother, cradle of, IV, 307 
Peter, I,..503 
Rabbit’s nest, X, 152 
Rabbits, V, 154 
and hares, V, 555 
as pets, X, 236 
jack, V, 156 
Race, a garden obstacle, KX, 156 
peg-gathering, X, 132 
sack, X, 130 
Race, three-legged, X, 131 
wheelbarrow, X, 129 
Racoons, V, 110 
Raft-spider, V, 392 
Raggedy Man, I, 158 
Raggle, Tag gle gypsies, o ie 209 
Railroad, building a, VII 115 
Railway service, ‘heroes ae TX 420 
through the sea, VIII, 123 
Rain, explanation of, VIII, 12 
in summer, XI, 136 
secrets of, VIII, 69 
Rainy day, the, XI, 390 
Raisins, malaga, x, 61 
Raleigh, Sir ‘Walter, boyhood of, 
XII, 286 
story of, METRZS5 
Ram, hydraulic, XK, 310 
Ramaswami Raju, P. V. (adapted 


by 
Fables of India, I, 226 
Ramee, Louise de la 
Raphael, IX, 247 
Ramsay, Allan 
My Peggy, XI, 40 
Ranches in Canada, VI, 354 
in the United States, VI, 503 
Randall, Surfman, heroism of, IX, 
428 
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Rands, William Brightly 


Polly, I, 19 
The wonderful world, I, 184 
Raphael, childhood of, 1x’ 247. 
sketch of, XII, 338 
Rat, the, Vv, 441 
black, Vv, 148 
kangaroo, V, 221 
water, V, 146 
Rataplan, rogue, IV, 348 
Ratel, V, 97 
honey, V, 97 
Rats, and their son-in-law, -I, 48 
Rattlesnakes, p 320 
Raven, the, 358 
and’ the oe I, 228 
Ravens, V, 254 
Rays, V, 340 
Razor-shells, V, 424 
Read, Thomas Buchanan 
Drifting, XI, 200 
Sheridan’s ride, XI, 323 
The revolutionary rising, XI, 311 
Read, 5 for people who do not, 
how to, X, 273 
Readers and books, X, 281 
Reading journeys, X, 519 
thought-, X, 48 
Reagle, F. P. 
Toys, X, 294 
Water-wheels, X, 301 
Your work-bench, X, 289 
Recessional, XI, 301 
Recreation, X, 415 
Red and blue macaw, V, 275 
Red Cross Garden and Hall, 
don, IX, 410 
Red deer, V, 184 
Red grouse, V, 279 
Red gurnards, V, 347 
Red howler, V, 1 
Red Riding-Hood, I, 140 
Red squirrels, V, 556 
Red-faced ouakari, V, 18 
Redwood, VIII, 522 
Reed, Jewel, heroism of, IX, 413 
Reed, Walter, conqueror of yellow 
fever, IX, 213 
Reid, Mayne 
The hunt of the wild horse, IV, 
329 


Lon- 


Reindeer, V, 181 

used by the Lapps, VI, 156 
Reliability, law of, IX, 576 
Rembrandt, sketch of, XII, 392 
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Remsen, Ira | 
Liquid air, VIII, 272 
Remus, Uncle, IV, 307 
Renaissance, Jane XII, 362 
Reptiles, V, 2 
Republic, the, "XL, 283 
will endure, VII, 529 
Resignation, XI, 428 
Respiration, artificial, X, 436 
Rest, X, 430; XI, 439 
Reticker, Ruth 
Paper money, VIII, 359 
The anipeing of coins, VIII, 353 
Reveille, VI, 
Revenge, the ree Svea 5 
Revoil, Benedict 
Saved by a fiddle, VI, 211 
Revolution, a story of ‘the Ameri- 
can, III, 
Revolutionary rising, ine, XI, 311 
Reynard the fox, IV, 4 
Reynolds, Sir Wena een! of 
children, IX, 276 
sketch of, XII, 439 
Rhadamanthus, a judge in Hades, 
II, 267 
Rheas, V, 283 
Rhinoceros, African, V, 204 
common, V, 204, 447 
hornbill, V, 251 
Indian, Vv, 203 
Rhodora, the, XI, 166 
RHYMES: see Nursery Rhymes, 
Lullabies, Nursery Songs 
Rhys, Ernest (adapted by) 
The history of Tom Thumb, I, 
349 
Tom Hickavarise II, 364 
Whittington and his. eat, II, 356 
Rice-weevil, 59. 
Aa Coeur de Lion, reign of, II, 
3 


story of, VII, 193 
Riddles, Chinese, VI, 123 
See also Conundrums 
Ride a cock-horse to Banbury 
Cross, I, 4; XII, 16 
Riders of the plains, VI, 174 
Riding down, XI, 39 
Right must win, the, XI, 448 
Riis, Jacob 
Heroes who fight fire, 1X, 440 
Riley, James Whitcomb 
ae sweetheart of mine, XI, 


Griggsby’s station, XI, 248 
Little Orphant Annie, I, 175 


a 
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Riley, James Whitcomb 
The man in the moon, I, 158 
" Rinder, Frank (adapted by) 
Autumn and spring, ITI, 139 
The star-lovers, II, 144 
The vision of Tsunu, IT, 142 
Ring, King, hero of Scandinavia, 
Ring o’ roses, X, 149 
Ring out, wild bells, to the wild 
sky, XI, 452 
Ring taw, X, 145 
Ring the nail, X, 72 
Ring-necked parrakeet, V, 274 
eS ie courtship, VI, 


Ring-tailed lemur, V, 22 

Rip Van Winkle, IV, 106 

River, the king of the golden, IV,” 
122 


River holiday in India, VI, 129 
River-horse, V, 207 
Rivers in the sea, VIII, 92 
man uses power from, VIII, 243 
work of, VIII, 17 
Roach, V, 330 
Road-runner, description of, V, 525 
Roanoke Island, colony established 
on, VII, 2 
Robber-crab, V, 402 
Robber plants, VIII, 464 
Ro Luca della, sketch of, XII, 
Robert of Lincoln, XI, 189 
Robert the Bruce, VII, 218 
Robert the Red, hero of Scandi- 
navia, II, 390 
Roberts, Charles G. D. 
On the night trail, IV, 339 
The homesickness of Kehonka, 
IV, 433 
Roberts, Sarah 
The voice of the grass, XI, 153 
Roberval, Marguerite de, story of, 


Robin, V, 267, 500 
death and burial of cock, I, 25 
Robin Adair, XII, 166 
Robin Hood, II, 328 
Robinson Crusoe, III, 136 
Roche, Charles E. 
Things seen in Holland, VI, 321 
Rock-a-bye- baby, thy cradle is 
green, I, 1 
Rocked in te cradle of the deep, 
II, 92 


Rock-snakes, V, 316 
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Rocky i mountain goat, V, 172 


“Rodents, V, 136 


Rodrigo and the leper, II, 454 
Roebuck, V, 185 
Roentgen, William Cy 
the X-rays, VIII, 299 
Rogers, Mary, heroism of, IX, 409 
Rogue, Rataplan, IV, 348 
Roland, II, 430 
and Oliver, VII, 50 
Roman girl at a fountain, XII, 281 
Romance, III, 270 
of the swan’s nest, III,.522 
Rome, description, VI, 438 
heroes of, II, 187 
how Cincinnatus saved, II, 284 
Bee ne Arthur conquered, II, 
3 


discovers 


myths of, II, 1 
Peggy visits, VI, 39 
pottery of, VIII, 367 
Roncesvalles, battle of, II, 439 
Rondeleti’s shark, V, 338 
Rook and the lark, I, 166 
Rooks, V, 255 
Roosevelt, Theodore 
The new citizen, VII, 525 
Roosevelt, Theodore, sketch of, 
VII, 448 
Root, James, heroism of, IX, 424 
Roots of plants, VIII, 434 
Rorqual, common, V, 127 
lesser, V, 
Rose and the nightingale, VIII, 471 
legends of, VIII, 472, 474 
of Hungary, II, ’500 
Roses in Persia, VI, 27 
Rosetta stone, discovery of, IX, 163 
Ross Carson’s courage, III, 362 
Ross, Ronald, pioneer in science, 
1% 152 
Rossetti, Christina G. 
Child’s talk in fee > ae IS) 
Consider, XI, 
Rossetti, Dante Gabriel 
Kate Barlass, VII, 331 
Rosy feather- starfish, V, 412 
Round de meadows am a ringing, 
XII, 54 
Round Table, knights of the, II, 
302 


Rounds and catches, XII, 130 
Rouse, W. H. D. 

The cunning goldsmith, IV, 9 
Rousseau, sketch of, XII, 421 
Rubens, Peter Paul, sketch One TT, 
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Ruby-throated hummingbird, V, 517 
Ruffed lemur, V, 22 

Ruffs, V, 287° 

pecne Tom’s first half-year at, IV, 


Rugg, Peter, IV, 206 
Rule Britannia, et 293 
Rule of contrary, X TAS 
golden, I, 165 
BEE ey the good American, IX, 


Running Rabbit, VI, 45 
Runnymede, scene of meeting be- 
tween King John and the 
barons, VII, 480 
Ruskin, John 
The bird, V, 472 
esas of the golden river, IV, 


Russell, Henry 
A life on the ocean wave, XII, 102 
The ivy green, XII, 75 
Russia, Alexis of, Vi, 84 
how they live in, VI, 304 
Russian desman, V, 40 
folk story, a, III, 313 
stories, I, 487 
Rustum and Sohrab, II, 491 
Ruth, XI, 37 
aie re detriment to the home, X, 


Ryer, Dennis, heroism of, IX, 443 


s 


Sable, V, 95 

Sack-race, X, 130 

Sacred ibis, v. 290 

Sagas, the, 11: 395 

Sage counsel, I, 160 

Sahara Desert, traveling across, 


Said the Raggedy Man on a hot 
afternoon, I, 158 

Said the table tothe chair, I, 91 

Said the wind to the moon, “T will 
blow you out,” I, 101 

Saint Agnes, XI, 451 

Saint Catharine, marriage of, XII, 
348 

Saint Cecilia, XII, 341 

Saint Christopher, XII, 354, 375 

Saint Nicholas, ITI, 511 

visit from, I, 173 

St. Peter’s in Rome, VI, 439 

St. Vincent, battle of, VII, 321 

Saints, legends of the, II, 500 
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Saki, black, VY, 19 
Salamanders, ve 323. 

giant, V, 324 

spotted, V, 323 
Sally, IV, 275 
Sally, Aunt, X, 140 
Sally in our alley, XI, 90; XII, 158 
Sally Waters, X, 54 
Salmon, V, 332 

North Pacific, V, 333 
Salmoneus, punishment of, II, 269 
Salt, why the sea became, II, 534 
Salt-water fishes, V, 337 
Samoset visits the Pilgrims, VII, 75 
Sand Fairy, III, 302 
SANDPILE- 

for little children, X, 4 

playing in, X, 18 
Sandpiper, the, XI, 180 
Sands o’ Dee, the, XI, 133 
Sangster, Margaret E. 

ee the home cheerful, X, 


Sanitary police and aids, IX, 476 

Santos- Dumont, inventions of, 
VIII, 197 

Sandhoppers, V, 405 

Sand-mill, making, X, 349 

Santa Claus land, visit to, I, 507 

Saracens, Charlemagne’s wars with, 
II, 430 

Sargent, Epes 


A life on the ocean wave, XII, 102 
Sargent, John. S., sketch of, XII, 


Sarpedon fights Patroclus, ITI, 112 
See ner description of, VI, 
Saturdays, stormy, X, 252 

Saturn the god, VIII, 401 

Saturn the planet, VIII, 401 
Saucy sea horse, III, 259 
treet George, heroism of, IX? 

8 


Saved by a fiddle, VI, 211 
Saver, Dick, and Martin Spender, 
IX, 543 
Savery, Thomas, invents the first 
steam engine, VIII, 245 
Savonarola, story of, VI, 434 
sen ade, Richard, on training tigers, 
Saw-fishes, V, 339 
Saw-flies, V, 374 
Sawvel, Franklin B. 
Artists’ terms, XII, 496 
The song of the lark, XII, 297 
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“Saxe Holm” 
A song of clover, XI, 166 
Saxons defeated by William the 
Conqueror, II, 328 
Scalds, caring for, X, 434 
Scaly ant-eater, V, 215 
Scandinavia, heroes of, II, 370 
myths ofe LE yS7 
stories of, E2062 
Scarabeus, ay, 357 
Scarlet ibis, V, 290 
Scavengers, V, 356 
Schamyl, a hero of the Caucasus, 
School, value of, IX, 523, 527 
Schoolcraft, H. R. (adapted from) 
Hiawatha, II, 166 
The white stone canoe, I, 456 
School-days in Australia, VI, 359 
in China, VI, 
in France, vi, rf 
in Japan, ivi; 61 
in Persia, VL 65 
in the Philippines, VI, 301 
in Russia, VI, 84 
in Spain, VI, 76 
in Syria, VI, 81 
of Abraham Lincoln, VII, 18 
School-girl, a French, message of, 
to America, VII, 33 
School-girl, the, XI, 29 
Schoolmaster, the, X, 42 
who became the world’ s spokes- 
man, VII, 
Schubert, Meaty 
Cradle song, XII, 26 
‘Hedge roses, XII, 80 
Who is Sylvia? XII, 150 
Schultz, Richard 
The story of Dick Saver and 
Martin Spender, IX, 543 
Schumann, Robert 
Guardian angels, XI, 22 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
masters of, IX, 137 
and plant life, Volume VIII 
Scientists group the birds, V, 481 
Scissors for little people, X, 5 
Scorpions, V, 395 
water, V, 383 
Scotland, highlands of, VI, 334 
ee the Bruce, a hero of, VII, 


ee Wallace, a hero of, VII, 
212 
Scotland’s burning, XII, 133 


Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 


— 


XI, 
_ Scott, Lady John 


F 
a 


Annie Laurie, XII, 163 
Scott, Robert F., attempts discov- 
ery of the South Pole, VI, 273 
Scott, Sir Walter 
Breathes there the man, XI, 291 
Christmas in England, XI, 415 
Coronach, XI, 427 
Hunting song, XI, 273 
Lochinvar, XI, 224 
Lullaby of an Infant Chief, I, 24 
Marmion and Douglas, XI, 234 
Soldier, rest, XI, 310 
The archery contest, IV, 146 
Scott, Sir Walter, and Pet Mar- 
jorie, IX, 123 
sketch of, IX, 62 
Scrap-books for little people, K, 5 


Screech owl, description of, V, 506 


Scrooge and Tiny Tim, IV, 235 
Scylla and Odysseus. II, 214 
Sea, the, XI, 145, 351 
a railroad through, VIII, 123 
babies across the, VI, 3 
became salt, why the, II, 534 
equality at, IV, 94 
heroes of the, IX, 453 
horse, the saticy, III, 259 
songs of the, XII, 87 
the fox, and the wolf, XI, 227 
Sea-anemones, V, 431 
Sea-bears, V, 118 
Seachrest, Effie 
pees painter of children, IX, 


Sea-cucumbers, V, 413 
Sea-dolphins, V, 133 
Sea-elephant, V, 119 
Sea-gulls, V, 295 
save Utah, IX, 416 
Sea-hog, V, 130 
Sea-horse, V, 120, 351 
Sea-king, the, X, 39 
Sea-lions, V, 116 
training, IV, 530 
Sea-mouse, V, 429 
Sea-otter, V, 101 
Sears, Edmund Hamilton 
The angel’s song, XI, 423 : 
Season of mists and tnellow fruit- 
fulness, XI, 122 
Seated one day at the organ, XI, 
385; XII, 217 
Sea-unicorn, V, 128. 
Sea-urchins, V, 409 
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Seals, V, 113 
common, V, 115 
fur, V, 118 
hair, V, 116 
hooded, or crested, V, 119 
training, IV, 530 
Second trial, a, III, 307 
Secord, Laura, story of, VII, 400 
Secretary-vulture, or secretary - 
bird, V, 235 
Secrets of the dew and rain, VIII, 


6 
Sedan, before, VII, 28 
See, the pretty planet! XI, 278 
Seeds, VIII, 455, 458 
testing and planting, X, 371 
Seein’ things, XI, 52 
Self-control, law of, IX, 575 
Self-educating of Jim, IX, 540 
Self-reliance, law of, IX, 57 
Selden, Georgé B., experiments 
with power-drawn ‘vehicles, 
VIII, 169 
Selenium, discovery of, IX, 515 
Self-help, IX, 503 
Selling things, X, 378 
Semaphore for signaling, VIII, 221 
Senefelder, Aloys, a pioneer in 
science, IX, 161 
Sensier, Jules 
The angelus, XII, 304 
The sower, XII, 302 
September, XI, 120 
gale, the, XI, 351 
Serafina of Spain, VI, 76 
Sergeant, the, X, 138 
Serpent, animated (toy), X, 70 
Serval, V, 60 
Servant, the four-dollar, III, 313 
Service the keynote of out age, X, 
202 


Sessoigne, battle of, [I, 312 
Seton, Ernest Thompson 
The Woodcraft League, X, 181 
Setoun, Gabriel 
Romance, III, 270 
Seven at one blow, I, 279 
Sewall, Anna 
Black beauty, IV, 479 
Seward and Lincoln, VII, 97 
Shadow, my, I, 186 
Shadow tag, X, 151 
Shadows, Chinese, %, 80 
game of, X, 80 
living, X, 81 
Shafer, Sara Andrew 
Rose legends, VIII, 474 
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Shakespeare, William 
A midsummer night’s dream, IV, 
243 
A morning son: XI, 124 
Fidele, XI, 411 
Hark! hark! the lark, I, 185 
Ingratitude, XI, 471 
Jog on, jog on, I, 185 
Polonius to Laertes, XI, 392 
The greenwood tree, xD 148 
The power of music, XI, 277 
The tempest, III, 233 
When to the sessions of sweet 
silent thought, XI, 68 
Who is Silvia? XI, 41; XII, 150 
Shakespeare, William, his Strat- 
ford, VI, 469 
Shark, blue, V, 338 
hammerhead, V, 338 
Rondeleti’s, V, 338 
thresher, V, 339 
white, V, 338 
Sharks, through the, III, 499 
Sharp-nosed finner, V, 128 
Shasta daisy, created by Burbank, 
IX, 148 
She hath no gems of luster bright, 
XI, 49 
She stood breast-high amid the 
corn, XI, 37 
She ee a phantom of delight, XI, 


Sheep, V, 161 
bighorn, V, 163 
caring for, VI, 336 
Marco Polo’ s, V, 163 
Sheep-dogs, VI. 341 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe 
The cloud, XI, 139 
To a skylark, XI, 171 
To night, XI, 127 
Shells, invention of, VIII, 258 
Shells, razor, V, 424 
Shepherd boy, little, I, 61 
sings in the valley of humiliation, 
XI, 394 
poco adoration of the, XII, 


Scottish, VI, 336 
Sheridan’s ride, XI, 323 
Sherman, Frank Dempster 
God’s miracle of May, XI, 116 
Shinney, X, 135 
Ship, building a big, VIII, 133 
Ship-worm, V, 426 
Shirley, Edward 
Hugh in India, VI, 87 


_ 
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Shirley, Edward 
Tell us a tale, I, 496 
Shirley, Edward (edited by) 
Daniel Boone, a fighter of In- 
dians, VI, 136 
Rustum and Sohrab, II, 491 
Shoemaker and the elves, I, 131 
Shore-crab, V, 400 
Shores of longing, IT, 520 
Short-eared owl, 40 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
XI, 70; XII, 44 
Shouting proverbs, X, 56 
Shovelboard, X, 71 
Shrapnel shells, VIII, 260 
Shrews, V, 36 
elephant, V, 39 
jumping, V, 39 
pen-tailed tree, V, 39 
tree, V, 


Shrimps, V, 405 
fresh-water, V, 406 
Shuffleboard, X, 71 
Siamang, V, 6 
Sicilian song, XII, 141 
Side-striped jackal, V, 86 
Sidney, Sir Phalie, VII, 245 
Siegfried, II, 405 
Sisngiing across land and sea, VIII, 


Signals of the sky, X, 268 
Signs, Indian, X, 269 
of the weather, X, 267 
Sigvald fights with See II, 400 


’ Sikes and his dog, IV, 


Silcher, Friedrich 
The Loreley, XII, 135° 
Silk worms, raising of, VI, 93 
Sillies, the three, I, 366 
Silver, a talk about, VIII, 22 
Simon says, X, 42 
Simple Simon, i 6; XII, 1 
Simple Susan, III, 405 
Simpson, J. Y. 
A letter from a soldier-son to his 
father, VII, 32 
Simpson, Sir James Y., a pioneer 
in science. IX, 150 
Simrock, Karl 
Cradle song, XII, 24 
Sinclair, Katherine 
Uncle David’s nonsensical story 
ee giants and fairies, III, 


indbad the sailor, III, 80 

Sing a song of sixpence, I, 12; 

Sing a song of springtime! XI, 111 

_ Singh Rajah and the cunning little 
jackals, I, 454 

SINGING 

the teaching of, XII, 235 

Singing snowshoes, II, 540 

_ Sir Galahad, XI, 485 

_ Sir Lark and King Sun, I, 525 

_ Sirens and the Argonauts, II, 243 
call to Odysseus, II, 213 

_ Sirenians, V, 133 

_ Siskin, migration of, V, 474 

Sisnando, bishop of Iria, given 
charge of Coimbra, II, 459 

Sistine Madonna, XII, 255, 343 

Sisyphus, punishment of, II, 269 

Sitting Bull and the Northwest 
Mounted Police, VI, 171 

Six-banded armadillo, V, 214 

Skeat, Walter (adapted by) 

ene killed the otter’s babies, I, 
4 
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Skeleton in armor, the, XI, 265 
Skinks, V, 305 
Skins used as money, VIII, 348 
Skipjack, X, 72 
Skipjacks, V, 357 
Skippers, mud, V, 350 
Skunk, V, 99 
Sky, signals of, X, 268 
Skylark, V, 262; XI, 174 
Skyscrapers, building, VIII, 313 
in New York, VI, 398 
Slate, Hans, heroism of, IX, 460 
Slavs, myths of the, II, 147 
Sleep, XI, 437 
amount of, X, 430 
baby, sleep, I, 2 : 
little pigeon, and fold your wings, 
my bonny blue-eyed little treas- 
ure, XII, 25 
my treasure, I, 23 
sweetly in your humble graves, 


‘ 


Sleeping beauty, I, 150 
Sleeping-room, air in, X, 408 
Sleigh-song, XI, 272 
Slender loris, V, 23 

Slipper, hunt the, X, 48 
Sloth-bear, V, 108 

Sloths, V, 212 

Slugs, V, 416 

Smelting, VIII, 338 
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Smith, C. E. 
The beech, VIII, 515 
The birch, VIII, 517 
The elephant, V, 444 
peg sole and chimpanzee, V, 


The hippopotamus, V, 445 
The holly, VIII, 531 
The walnut, VIII, 520 
The yew, VIII, 510 
Smith, C. E. (adapted by) 
Baucis and Philemon, II, 1 
Cadmus, II, 22 
Midas, IT, 15 
Pandora, II, 9 
Proserpina, II, 30 
Smith, George, a pioneer in science, 
IX, 165 
Smith, J. Russell 
Iron and steel, VIII, 338 
Smith, May Riley 
If we knew; or, blessing of to- — 
day, XI, 14 
Smith, Samuel Francis 
America, XI, 284; XII, 170 
Smith, Willoughby, discoveries of, 
Xe 515 
Smokeless powders, VIII, 257 
Snail with a white heart, III, 257 
Snails, V, 417 
edible, V, 418 
in aquariums, X, 213 
water, V, 418 
Snakes, V, 311 
black-, V, 314 
egg-eating, V, 314 
garter, V, 31 
green-, V, 314 
harmless, V, 313 
in the Indian jungle, IV, 501 
king, V, 313 
milk, V, 314 
poisonous, V, 317 
rattle-, V, 320 
rock, V, 316 
water, V, 314 
Snipe, V, 288 
migration of, V, 474 
Snow bunting, migration of, V, 474 
games, X, 13 
treasures of the. VIII, 84 
whiteness of, VIII, 9 
Snowball, lighting a, X, 79 
Snowbird’s song, I, 217 
Snow-huts, VI, 53 
Snow-image, the, IV, 162 
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’ Snow- ieapard; V, 55 
Snow-shoeing in Canada, VI, 105 
Snowshoes, the singing, II, 540 
Snow-storm, the, XI, 123 
Snow-white, little, I, 304 
Snyders, Franz, sketch of, XII, 389 
So\all day long the noise of battle 
roll’d, XI, 477 
Sohrab and Rustum, IT, 491 
Solar system, VIII, 385 
Soldier, hardy tin, I, 233 
rest, XI, 310 
who earned every promotion, 
VII, 464 
who knew no defeat, VII, 461 
Sy ae a to his little boy, VII, 
Soldier-son to his father, VII, 32 
Soldier’s farewell, XII, 115 
Sole, V, 343 
Solitary bee, V, 371 
reaper, XI, 495 
Sombrero, a wireless from, ITI, 321 
Somebody said that it couldn’t be 
done, IX, 518 
Son, a soldier, to his father, VII, 32 
of seven queens, I, 436 
Song, XI, 
in the home, xX, 199 
of life, I; 180 z 
of the book, XI, 141 
of the camp, XJ, 75 - 
of clover, XI, 166 
of the lark, XII, 297 
of seasons, XI, 111 
of the shirt, XI, 369 
on May morning, XI, 471 
Song sparrow, description, 
Songs, college, XII, 
folk, XII, 134 
for the nursery, XII, 1 
nonsense, XII, 107 
aoe and reminiscence, XII, 


V, 522 


of sentiment, XII, 51 
of the sea, XII, 87 
old love, XII, 147 
patriotic and national, XII, 170 
strious and sacred, XII, 204 
Sorolla y Bastida, Joaquin, sketch 
of, XIT,:318 
Sorrows of Werther, XI, 343 ' 
Sortie’ of the civic guard, XII, 397 
Soup, sweet, I, 68 
South Africa, Peggy looks for dia- 
monds in, VI, 31 
South Pole, discovery of, VI, 273 


Be 


pe, ‘ 
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South sea islands, Peggy visits, VI. 
a 


Southey, Robert 
Battle of Blenheim, I, 200 
Night, XI, 125 
The cataract of Lodore, Py: 463 | 
The Inchcape rock, XI, 261 
The old man’s comforts, I, 198 
Southey, Robert (adapted by) 
The cid, II, 455 
Southrons, hear your country call 
you, a 
Sower, the, XU 302, 431 
Space, talking through, VIII, 205 
Spain, babies in, VI, 18 
Felipe and Serafina of, VI, 76 
good times in, VI, 138 
happy home-life of, VI, 328 
hero of, II, 455 
Spanish gipsy, XII, 137 
masters of art, XII, 401 
Spanners, X, 146 
Seo chipping, migration of, V, 
English, description of, V, 519 
song, description of, V, 522 
the tongue-cut, I, 428 
tree, migration of, V, 474 
Sparrow- hawk, 
Sparrows, V, 261, ” 437 
Spartans, VII, 41 
Speak! speak! thou fearful guest, 
XI, 265 
Spelling game, X, 51 : 
Spencer, William Robert 
Llewellyn and his dog, I, 214 


‘Spender, Martin, and Dick Saver, 
IX, 543 


Sperm or spermaceti whale, V, 124 
Sphinx, VI, 462 
Spider and Bruce, VII, 219 
and the flea, I, 60 
and the fly, I, 109 
Spider-monkeys, V, 16 
Spiders, V, 387, 581 
bird, V, 390 
garden, V, 388 
gossamer, V, 394 
hunting, V, 390 
marmignatto, V, 389 
raft, V, 392 
trap-door, V, 391 
water, V, 393 
Spillikens, X, 73 
Spin the platter, X, 35 
Spinners, the three, I, 62 
Spiny ant-eater, V, 230 
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Spires of Oxford, VII, 407 
~~ Spirits, beliefs about, VI, 145 
Spokesman of the world, VII, 427 
Spoon, the bewitched, X, 168 
Sports of many lands, VI, 103 
Spotless town crusade, IX, 477 
Spotted goby, V, 349 

hyena, V, 77 

salamander, V, 323 
Sprague, Charles 

The family meeting, XI, 16 
Sprains, caring for, X, 434 
Spring and autumn, II, 139 

in Carolina, XI, 114 

migration, V, 473 

voice of, I, 166, 178 

with that nameless pathos in the 

air, XI, 114 
Springbok, V, 176 
‘Spruce, why it is evergreen, VIII, 
64 


Squids, V, 414 
Squirrels, V, 137,556 
chipmunk, V, 140 
flying, V, 139 
gray, V, 139 
sugar, V, 222 
Stag and the firebrand, VIII, 54 
Arcadian, II, 261 
Stag-beetle, V, 356 
Stage-coach, K, 38 
history of, VIII, 105 
Stairs, the golden, XII, 305 
Stand! the ‘ground’ s your own, my 
braves! “XI, ; 
Stand up erect! Thou 
form, XI, 104 
Standish, Miles, captain of the Pil- 
grims, VII, 70 
Stanford, Sir C. Villiers (arranged 


hast the 


by) 
The. foxhunt, XII, 82 
Stanley, Sir Henry Morton, searches 
for Livingstone, VII, 260 
Star, a child’s dream of, IV, 249 
of Bethlehem, the, XI, 422 
wife, I, 462 
Starfish, V, 410 
basket, V, 412 
bird’s-foot, V, 411 
rosy feather, V, 412 
sun, V, 411 
Starling, V, 259 
my pet, IV, 393 
Star-lovers, the, II, 144 
Star-nosed mole, V, 45 
Stars, VIII, 383 
XII-38 


Star-spangled banner, XI, 288; 


Statues, advancing, X, 154 
Stauffacher, Werner, Swiss patriot, 
II, 476. 
Steam and clouds, VIII, 12 
STEAM ENGINES 
invention of, VIII, 245 
making, X, 325 
Stedman, Edmund Clarence 
Going a-meeting, XI, 279 
Steedman, Amy 
A nurse’s girlhood, Dx, 1d: 
An inventor’s boyhood, IX, 17 
Hans Christian Andersen, 1X, 33 
Jean Francois Millet, IX, 312 
Jenny Lind, IX, 235 
Michael Angelo, Ix, 263 
Mozart, IX, 
Saint Nichclae IL 511 
Sir John Everett Millais, IX, 305 
=) aed Scott, story- -teller, IX, 


The boyhood of a discoverer, IX, 
The boyhood of a story-teller, 
IX 


The boyhood of Abraham Lin- 
coln, 16 
The boyhood of George Wash- 
ington, VII, 3 
The writer of “Little Women,” 
IX, 40 
Thomas Carlyle, IX, 354 
Steedman, Amy (adapted by) 
The Arabian nights, III, 59 
Steel, manufacture and use of, 
VIII, 338 
Steevens, George W. 
Chicago, VI, 400 
New York, the world’s capital, 
VI, 393 
Stephen of Vendédme leads the 
children’s crusade, VII, 58 
Stephenson, Robert, builds the 
Menai Bridge, VII, 130 
Stevens, William, heroism of, IX, 
437 
Stevenson, Robert Louis 
A good play, I, 106 
Bed in summer, I, 105 
Foreign children, I, 84 
Foreign lands, I, 104 
My shadow, I, 186 
The cruise of the “Coracle,” IV, 
243 
The land of counterpane, I, 82 
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Stevenson, Robert Louis 
The land of story-books, I, 172 
The little land, I, 97 
The wind, I, 108 
Travel, VI, 1 
Unseen playmate, I, 84 
Where go the boats, I, 100 
Windy nights, I, 183 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, a lesson 
from, IX, 519 
‘boyhood of, IX, 3 
Sticklebacks, V, 327 
Still sits the ues house by the 
road, XI, 
Stirling, rer ee VII, PINS 
Stoateuvnoo 
Stoddard, Charles Warren 
Brother to the lepers, VII, 282 
Stoddard, Richard Henry 
The flight of youth, XI, 52 
Stoddart, Thomas Tod 
The angler’s invitation, XI, 277 
Stone Age, VIII, 366 
Stooping stretch, X, 83 
STORIES 
American Indian, I, 456 
animal, IV, 253 
animal, in "Japan, Wag. 1010) 
Arabian, I, 468 
children’s favorite, Eehs 
Chinese, I, 476 
East Indian, I, 436 
English, I, 349 
every-day, III, 269 
fanciful, I, 516 
French, I, 326 
funny, III, 255 
German, I, 279 
of heroism, III, 467 
of human love, III, 515 
Italian, I, 394 
Japanese, I, 420 
laughter, I, 232 
of adventure, III, 383 
of every-day heroism, IX, 397 
of famous men, VII, 
Russian, I, 487 
Scandinavian, I, 232 
Stork, Caliph, I, 468 
Storks, V, 289 
Storm in_the Alps, XI, 134 
signs, XX, 267 
Stormy Saturdays, X, 252 
Story, Russian folk, IH, 313 
of art, XII, 243 
o{ pretty Goldilocks, I, 341 
of the big green doll, IV, il 
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Story, the boatman’s, IV, 5 
Story-books, Land of, Pal 7Z 
Stove, The porcelain, II, 458 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher 
Knocking, ever knocking, ar af 
Stratford, Shakespeare’s, VI, 
Straw, the coal, and the bean, "68 
Strength, the way to gain, X, ‘466 
Strong son of God, immortal love, 
xe 456 
Stretch, the stooping, X, 83 
Striped hyena, V, 76 
Stuart, Lady Arabella, attempts to 
put her on English throne, IX, 
240 
Sturgeon, V, 341 
Submarines ae submarine war- 
fare, VIII, 
Sucker, a, X, "3 
Suckers in aquariums, X, 220 
Sucking-fishes, V, 
Sugar, maple, making, VI, 109 
Sugar-squirrel, V, 222 
Suitor, the bashful, XII, 312 
Sullivan, Sir Arthur 
The lost chord, XII, 217 
Tit-willow, au 116 
Sullivan, Mrs. D. 
The blue Tae XII, 65 
Sulphur moth, 380 
Summer hail, ‘VIII, 78 
Sun, II, 156 
description of, VIII, 386 
dials#exsvols m2 
effect of, on tides, VIII, 97 
King, and Sir Lark, I, 525 
stick, X, 311 
Sun- bear, V, 108 
Sunlight in the home, X, 407 
Sunset and evening star, XI, 454 
the hunt at, VI, 144 
Sun-star, V, 411 
Sun-worshipers, VIII, 61 
Supper, the last, XII, 334 
Suppose, my little lady, I, 78 
Surette, Zacharie and Constance, 
heroism of, IX, 458 
Suricate, V, 
Surrender of Breda, XII, 406 
Susan, Simple, III, 405 
Susi Venis2 
Suzanne of France, VI, 49 
Swallows, V, 271 
Swallowtail moth, V, 380 
Swan’s nest, romance of, III, 522 
Swans, V, 292 
Sweet and low, I, 16;. XII, 18 


| 
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Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of 
the plain, XI, 207 
eee. tS the voice that calls, XI, 


Sweet Lavender, VII, 408 

Sweet soup, I, 68 

Sweet story of old, I, 186 
Sweetheart of a million, VII, 279 


-Sweetly slumber ’neath the orchard 


shadows, XII, 26 
Swift, Jonathan 
Gulliver’s travels, III, 36 
Swift, Jonathan, and Stella, IX, 
342; XII, 290 
Swiftly walk over the 
wave, XI, 127 
Swifts, V, 245 
chimney, V, 245 
SWIMMING 
see Physical Exercises 
Swine, V, 208 
Swinton, William 
ee ere: great fight, VII, 


Il, 474; 


western 


Switzerland, heroes of, 
VII, 206 

Sword of Bunker Hill, the, XII, 
86 


1 
Swordfish, V, 344 
Syrian boys, VI, 81 


T 


Tabbycat’s adventures, IV, 271 
Table and the chair, I, 91 
talk in the home, X, 247 
Tabu in New Zealand, VI, 208 
Tadema, Laurence Alma 
The Gravel Path, I, 23 
Tadpoles, V, 321 
in aquariums, X, 213, 220 
Taffy was a Welshman, XII, 14 
Mago, 15h 
shadow, X, 151 
Taguan, V, 140 
Tahiti, customs in, VI, 86 
Mahia sl Zi 
Tailor, story of a, IV, 536 
Taj Mahal, VI, 464 * 
Tale, tell us a, I, 496 
Tales, animal folk, IV, 532 
Canterbury, III, 171 
for little folks, IV, 1 
for tiny tots, I, 496 
from Shakespeare, III, 233; IX, 
323 
modern, IV, 1 


Talk at the table, X, 247 
Talking through space, VIII, 205 
Talks to little folks about the first 
’ folks, VIII, 33 
about nature’s wonders, VIII, 1 
Talus the giant, II, 245 ; 
Tamandua, V, 214 : 
eee the judgment of, IV, 
Tanks, VIII, 174 
Tantalus, punishment of, II, 269 
trick, X, 85 
Tapirs, American, V, 206 
Malayan, V, 206 
Tapsell, F. 
Dolly Dimple, I, 502 
In search of a baby, I, 498 
Tara, triumph, ate Ll) 0526 
Tarquin attempts to regain his 
kingdom, II, 282 
Tarquinius, Lucius, appointed Mas- 
ter of the Horse, II, 286 
Tarsier, V, 23 
Partarin Woreebhanrascon) 
from, IV, 461 
Tasmanian devil, V, 226 
wolf, V, 
Tate, Nahum 
While shepherds watched their 
flocks by night, XI, 421 
Taw, long, X, 145 
ring, X, 145 
Tawny thrush, Wilson’s, V, 269 
Taxes among the Arabs, VI, 13 
Taylor, Ann 
The Chatterbox, I, 177 
Taylor, Bayard 
A night with a wolf, XI, 264 
Bedouin love-song, XI, 98 
The song of the camp, XI, 75 
Taylor, J. E. (translated by) 
The might of one fair face, XI, 67 
Taylor, Jane 
Contented John, I, 197 
Good night, I, 15 
I like little pussy, I, 22 
Pretty cow, I, 80 
The violet, I, 96 
Tea, use of, X, 420 
Teakettle, the accomplished and 
lucky, I, 427 
Team-work, law of, IX, 578 
Tea-party, a mad, IV, 57 
Teeny Tiny, I, 58 
Teeth, care of, X, 424 
Teetotum shot, X, 143 
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Telegraph, development of, VIII, 
207 
making key and sounder, X, 337 
ocean, VI, 246 
wireless, VIII, 229 
Telemachus, story of, III, 119 
Telephone, development of, VIII, 
EPA 


3 
wireless, VIII, 235 
Telescope, invention of, IX, 160 
Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 


Tell us a tale, I, 496 
Tell, William, II, 274 
Témeéraire, the fighting, towed to 
her last berth, XII, 293, 460 
Temperance in the United States 
navy, VII, 468 
Tempest, the, III, 233 
Temples of China, VI, 285 
TFeniers the younger, sketch of, 
XII, 390 
Tennent, J. Emerson 
The elephant trainers of Ceylon, 
TVS e515 
Tennyson, Alfred, Lord 
A farewell, XI, 143 
Break, break, break, XI, 428 
Crossing the bar, XI, 45 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere, XI, 95 
Lady Clare, XI, 255 
Morte d’Arthur, XI, 477 
O -yet we trust: that somehow 
good, XI, 444 
Saint Agnes, XI, 451 
Sir Galahad, VI, 485 
Song of the brook, XI, 141 
Strong Son of God, immortal 
Love, XI, 456 
Sweet and Low, I, 16; XII, 18 
The bugle, XI, 354 
The charge of the Light Brigade, 


The death of the old year, XI, 
356 


The eagle, XI, 184 
The lady of Shalott, XI, 373 
The lord of Burleigh, XI, 92 
The new year, XI, 452 
Ulysses, XI, 461 
What does little birdie say? I, 15 
Pent, . pitching -a\ yoke 25 
Tenting on the old camp ground, 
XII, 197 
Tents, babies of the great, VI, 11 
Terebella, V, 429 
Teredo, V, 426 
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Termites, V, 365 
Tern, arctic, ‘migration of, V, 474 
Testacella, V, 417 
Texas asa republic, VII, 160 
before annexation to the United 
States, VII, 154 
revolts from Mexico, VII, 156 
Thackeray, William Makepeace 
Little Billee, XI, 339 
Oliver Goldsmith, IX, 335 
Sorrows of Werther, XI, 343 
Thackeray, William Makepeace, a 
day with, IX, 81 
quoted on American air, M, 450 
Thanatopsis, XI, 404 
Thank you, pretty cow, I, 80 
Thanksgiving Day, I, 168 
That and this, X, 36 
Thaxter, Celia 
The sandpiper, XI, 180 
The es leaves are falling, XI, 
3 
The boy stood on 
deck, XI, 57 
The Se ad waves dashed high, 
, 28 
The bright red sun in ocean slept, 


the burning 


The cherry blossoms brighten thy 
still street, VII, 380 

The cock is crowing, XI, 113 

The cow is too well known, I fear, 
XI, 346 : 

The curfew tolls the knell of part- 
ing day, XI, 400 

THe day is cold, and dark, and 
dreary, XI, 390 

The day is done, and the darkness, 
XI, 367 

The dusky night rides down the 
sky, XI, 271 

The first morning in March, XII, 
82 


The frost looked forth on a still, 
clear night, I, 199 

The garden has many roses, X, 200 

The grand road from the mountain 
goes shining to ‘the ‘sea, VI, 
282 

The ground was all covered with 
snow one day, I, 217 

The groves were God’s first tem- 


ples, XI, 155 
The harp that once through Tara’s 
halls, XI, 291; XII, 182 


The light of other days is faded, 


og 


Aes 
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_ ~The lion is the beast to fight, I, 160 


The man in the wilderness asked 
me, I, 10 

The meeting of the waters, XII, 52 

The melancholy days are come, the 
saddest of the year, XI, 162 

The moon on the ocean was 
dimm’d by a ripple, XII, 96 

The morn of life is past, XII, 46 

The muffled drum’s sad roll has 
beat, XI, 294 

Pon was growing old, XI, 


The rich man’s son inherits lands, 


The roof it has a lazy time, XI, 
3 

The ae! the sea! the open sea, XI, 
3 


The shades of night were falling 
fast, XI, 383; XII, 110 

The sky is changed, XI, 134 

The spacious firmament on high, 

The spearmen 

sound, I, 214 

The splendor falls on castle walls, 
VI, 354 

Lak ite homes of England, XI, 
Z 


heard the bugle 


The sugar-plum tree, IX, 91 

The sun that brief December day, 
XI, 6 

The sun shines bright in the old 

Kentucky home, XII, 31 

waters purled, the waters 

swelled, XI, 492 

The white moth to 
vine, VI, 207 

The wind one morning sprang up 
from sleep, I, 188 

The Yankee boy, before he’s sent 
to school, XI, 45 

The year’s at the spring, XI, 112 

Themis, the Goddess of Justice, II, 
268 

Then youll remember me, XII, 155 

There are barrels in the hallways, 


The 


the closing 


> 
There are gains for all our losses, 


There are no vanquished days for 


him, IX, 586 ; 
There came a message to the vine, 
XI, 116 


There is a pleasure in the pathless 
woods, XI, 145 


There is no flock, however watched 
and tended, XI, 428 : 

There is not in this wide world a 
valley so sweet, XI, 62 

There is not in the wide world, 
MEL 92 

There es a new friendship, 

There was a little boy and a little 
girl lived in our alley, XII, 14 

There was a crooked man, I, 8 

There was a little girl, I, 82 

There was a man in our town, I, 8 

There was a monkey climbed a 
tree, I, 179 

There was a small boy of Quebec, 
> 

There was a sound of revelry by 
night, XI, 316 

There Sieg a young lady in blue, 
> 

There be a young lady of Niger, 

There was a young maid who said, 
“Why,” I, 161 

There was an old man, I, 10 

There was an old man in a tree, 
I, 161 

There was an old man on some 
rocks, I, 161 

There was an old man who said, 
“How,” I, 161 

There was an old man who said, 
“Hush,” I, 161 

There was an old man 
beard, I, 161 

There was an old person of Ware, 


with a 


There was an old woman, XII, 13 

There was an old woman who lived 
in a shoe, I, 9 

There were ninety and nine that 
safely lay, XI, 447 

There were three’ gypsies a-come 
to my door, VI, 209 

There were three sailors of Bristol 
City, XI, 339 

Three years she grew in sun and 
shower, XI, 503 

There’s a breathless hush in the 
Close to-night, VII, 38 

There’s a good time coming, I, 181 

There’s something in a noble boy, 
XI, 44 

There’s a song in the air, XI, 414 

Thermopyle of Canada, VII, 389 
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Thersites at the siege of Troy, III, 


100 
Theseus, II, 246 
and Emelia, III, 182 
released by Hercules, II, 265 
Thetis comes to the aid of the 
Argonauts, II, 244 
They grew in beauty, side by side, 


I, 18 
They poe him with muffins, XI, 
32 


They went to sea in a sieve, they 
did, 
Thibault, Charles 
My life is ike the summer rose, 


> 
Things everybody wants to see, 


little, 165 
This and "that, X, 36 
This is the arsenal, XI, 314 
This is the forest primeval, XI, 148 
This is the ship of pearl, which, 
poets feign, XI, 408 
ere the way the ladies ride, I, 


This little pig went to market, I, 2 
This relative of mine, XI, 475 
Thisbe and Pyramus, II, 51 
Thoburn, Helen 
Get a broad outlook, IX, 548 
Thomas, Edward 
The hunt at sunset, VI, 144 
Thomas, J. R. 
A jolly good laugh, XII, 124 
Thomas, W. I. 
How men learned to use tools, 
VIII, 307 
Thompson, Will H. 
The high tide at Gettysburg, VII, 
364 
Thomson, James 
Address to the indolent, XI, 106 
Rule Britannia, XI, 293 
Thoreau, Henry David, sketch, IX, 
363, 367 
Thor’s adventures 
Jotuns, II, 70 
Thorpe, Rose Hartwick 
Drifted out to sea, XI, 230 
Thorsten Vikingsson, hero of 
Scandinavia, II, 371 
Those evening bells, XI, 381 
Thou happy, happy elf, XI, 23 
Thou must be true thyself, XI, 393 
Thou still unravish’d bride of 
quietness, XI, 501 


among the 


re 


Thou, too, sail on, O ship of State, 
Though, it may be, above the plot, 
VII, 330 
Thought-reading, X, 48 
Thousand-legs, V, 214 
Thread, magic, Se 76 
Threatening weather in the home, 
X, 250 
Three bears, I, 32 
blind mice, XII, 130 
brothers, IL, 41 
children, sliding upon the ice, I, 


deep, X, 151 
golden hairs, II, 156 
holes, X, 144 
kings, XI, 424 
little kittens, I, 80; XII, 6 
little pigs, I, 71 
sillies, I, 366 
spinners, I, 62 
wise men of Gotham, I, 8 
Three-banded douroucouli, V, 20 
Three-legged race, K, 131 
Three-toed echidna, V, 231 
Thresher-shark, V, 339 
Throat, foreign bodies in, X, 435 
Throgmorton, Elizabeth, story of, 
VII, 238 
Through the sharks, III, 499 
Thrushes, V, 267 
hermit, V, 269 
North American, V, 268 
oliveback, V, 269 
Wilson’s tawny, V, 269 
wood, V, 268 
Thumb, trial of the, X, 84 
Thumbelina, I, 248 
Thurston, Ida T. 
The Camp-fire Girls, X, 188 
Thylacine, V, 225 
Tides, rise and fall of, VIII, 96 
Tiger, the, V, 449; XI, 181 
a narrow escape from, IV, 364 
and elephant trained to perform 
together, IV, 
hunt, IV, 497 
the Brahman, and the six judges, 
IV, 533 
tiger, burning bright, XI, 181 
trap, a Chinese game, VI, 121 
Tiger-beetle, V, 355 
Tiger- cat, V, 61 
Tiger-moth, Ny, 378 
Tiger-wolf, V, 77 
Tigers, V, 51 
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Tigers, man-eating, V, 52 
training, IV, 525 
tree, V, 59 
Tim, Tiny, IV, 235 
Time-keepers, making, > Ges it 
Timrod, Henry 
Magnolia Gee XI, 326 
Spring in Carolina, XI, 114 
Tinder-box, I, ,258 
Tinsel and lightning, I, 229 
Tiny kingdoms of the fields and 
ain V,561 


diny) Lim, FV, 235 


this a lesson you should heed, I, 


106 
’Tis the last rose of summer, XII, 
6 > 


Tiszian, the, XII, 142 


cole, V, 265 
great, V, 265 
long-tailed, V, 265 
Tit for tat, I, 452 
aes fairies sing to sleep, XII, 
258 


quarrels with Oberon, III, 245 

Titanic disaster, VIII, 233 

Titian, sketch of, XII, 350 

Titmice, V, 265 

Titty mouse and tatty mouse, I, 56 

Tit-willow, XII, 116 

To a mountain daisy, SE 67, 

To a mouse, XI, 182 

ova skylark, le 7s: 

To a waterfowl, ben 184 

To an insect, XI, 187 

To autumn, XI, 122 

To do to others as I would, I, 165 

To Helen, XI, 73 

To him who, in the love of nature, 
holds, XI, 404 


ira Lucasta, XI, 87 


To my grandmother, XI, 475 
To my infant son, XI, 23 
To night, XI, 127 
To the virgins, XI, 30 
To weary hearts, to 
homes, XI, 489 
Toads, V, "322, 547 
horned, V, 307 
Tobacco introduced into England, 
use of, X, 421 
used as money, VIII, 348 
Tobogganing in Canada, VI, 107 
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